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Ir is not often that we invite the attention of our readers to 
works in a foreign language: it is not often that they are of a 
description to fall naturally within the range of our inspection. 
But the little volume before us well deserves to be excepted from 
any general practice, for it is itself an exception from whatever is 
peculiar to the age and nation in which it has appeared. It is a 
literary production, remarkable for the spirit and purity of its 
composition, though published but a few years after a savage revo-~ 
lution, in which taste and manners, as well as government and re- 
ligion, appeared to have perished altogether: it is distmguished 
by a tone of calm and steady independence, though written under 
the eye of a jealous despotism: and it unites to that acuteness 
and disposition to generalise which has distinguished most of the 
modern French writers, a depth, moderation, practical good sense, 
and real originality, which we are partial enough to think more 
characteristic of English than of foreign productions, 
However, though we think very highly of the literary and phi- 
losophical merits of this treatise, we might not perhaps for the 
sake of these alone have thought it necessary to enter into an ana- 
lysis of its contents. But the subject which it examines is one so 
interesting aud so important; and the considerations which are 
inseparably connected with such a discussion border so closely on 
whatever is most momentous in religion, morals, and politics; 
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that we have been tempted to afford to this little work rather 
more of time and attention than its size appears to justify. 

The author professes to give a picture of French literature 

during the eighteenth century, and he bas fulfilled his engage- 
ment ; having noticed and examined every writerof eminence, and 
many ‘who are little known in this country, dufing that period. 
But he has done much more. He has taken a rapid view also of 
the seventeenth century ; and has interspersed his sketches with a 
variety of reflections suggested by the subjects in hand, and with 
several dissertations of singular merit upon some of the most con- 
siderable questions which can be entertamed. Throughout the 
work his eye is directed pretty steadily, but with no tiresome uni- 
formity, to the solution of one great problem ;—in what degree 
the revolution in France was occasioned or. accelerated by the 
writers of that and of the preceding age. The style is spirited 
and condensed ; not highly ornamented, yet occasionally embel- 
lished with some choice images; generally rather authoritative, 
(as indeed becomes a writer of his eminence), but free from that 
unpertinent dogmatism which was so common among the pAilo- 
sophers betore the revolution. We have heard the name of the 
author, but not feeling quite confident of our accuracy, we shall 
only say, that it is one little known in this country. 
_ Before we enter more fully on an examination of this volume, 
we shall indulge ourselves (after the manner of reviewers) in a few 
remarks of qur own. ‘They have been suggested in a consider- 
able neasure by the perusal of the work before us; but though 
often assumed or implied, they are not m any part of it combined 
and satisfactorily developed. 

Political institutions, in order that they may be either perma- 
nent or beneficial, as they have had their origin in the wants of 
those for whom they are provided, must also accord in the main 
with the character and wishes of the community. It is true in- 
deed that most governments have been originally founded in vio- 
lence. It is also true that anexact mathematical correspondence, 
a periect and unvarying sympathy between the constituted autho- 
nities of a state and the great body of its population, is neither. 
necessary nor possible. It is moreover true, that to denounce all 
political establishments as illegitimate which have had their o: yin 
in violence, or which, being, more quietly erected, no longer 
retain in every particular their primitive character, is rash and 
wicked... Yet after every reasonable concession has. been made, 
and every proper allowance for the imperfections of all human 
performances, it still remains certain, that wherever the govern- 
ment of a country, including both its formal constitution and the. 
geueral spirit of its administration, is decidedly at variance with 
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the settled sentiments and wishes of the prevailing part of the 
community, there is not only a manifest departure from all just 
theory, but there is also imminent danger of some national con- 
yulsion. 

But this is not all. The characters of nations change like the 
characters of individuals; not so rapidly, but almost as certainly. 
Wherever the advancement of industry and knowledge have not 
been violently excluded, a great revolution is silently effected in 
the morals, manners, habits, opinions, and affections of a whole 
people. Kings and princes are no longer the captains of their 
armies, renowned for courage and enterprise. ‘The steel-clad 
barons of a rougher age are softened into silken courtiers, or 
trained perhaps by a happier discipline into well-bred and very 
peaceable gentlemen. ‘The middle class of society is swelled far 
beyond its natural dimensions, and becomes the depository of a 
large part of the more active virtues and vices of the community. 
‘The sympathy between this body and the lower orders grows at 
the same time to be quick and powerful. Prejudices which once 
held the world in awe become feeble or contemptible. Senti- 
ments and attachments which supplied the place of reason, and 
carried men away sometimes to wisdom and sometimes to folly, 
sometimes to their benefit and sometimes to their hurt, but always 
with a mighty energy, are obliterated, or superseded by principles 
of action wholly differing in their origin and their objects. “ New 
forms arise and different views engage;” and for a new state of 
forms and views a new constitution of public authority is evi- 
dently required. Itis not enough therefore that the government 
of a country be originally framed with wisdom, or at any given 
period well suited to a particular community ;—it is necessary 
that there should be in its organization elements of softness; a 
power and a disposition to conform to the varying conditions and 
characters of mankind; not indeed too rapidly, for it is the very 
office of government to forbid sudden changes, but slowly and 
steadily, for the purpose of preventing that very evil which an 
excessive pliability would occasion, It is with nations as with 
parties, “‘ we must follow in order that we may lead.” There 
must be some avenue or organ through which the public -senti- 
ments may be received, with a corresponding capacity of gradu- 
ally approximating in principle and practice to the actual state of 
the community. Without these all is darkness and danger. 

The French revolution was an earthquake. In France there 
was little which indicated to a superficial observer the approach — 
of that terrible convulsion. Her temples were yet standing, and 
the priests ministered at the altars. ‘The balance of justice was 
suspended in her halls. ‘The palaces were blazoned with the en- 
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signs of royalty. ‘The whole structure of her constitution was 
entire, its proportions unimpaired, its bulwarks uninjured ; when 
the wild elements of nature suddenly broke loose, aud the labour 
and the pride of ages were ingulphed in an instant. Men who 
were contemporary with this tremendous event could hardly be 
expected to form a just estimate of its character. ‘They saw a 
furious anarchical democracy trampling on the fragments of a 
mild and venerable government: they saw a base and impious 
atheism profanimg the sanctuaries of Christianity: they saw the 
refined and imposing manners of the politest capital in Europe 
succeeded by a barbarous hcentiousness: they were struck with 
horror at the contemplation of such a spectacle, and could ima- 
eine no explication of so astonishing a scence, but to suppose that 
a gang of rufhans, by the dexterous use of a momentary advan- 
tage, had possessed themselves of the seat of authority, and com- 
municated their own savage dispositions to every thing around 
them. 

But though this supposition was doubtless in some degree just, 
it was very far from embracing the whole truth. ‘Those who have 
had an opportunity of contemplating “ with reverted eye” the 
whole of this dismal tragedy, and who have been enabled on this 
account to survey it, probably in its truer dimensions, certainly 
through a less confused medium, are disposed, we believe, to at- 
tribute much more in this portentous history to general causes 
which had long been silently operating, than to any momentary 
imprudence m the old government, or even to the ambition and fe- 
rocity of a particular class of individuals. ‘The true explanation 
of the French revolution we have no doubt is given by the writer 
before us :—the perfect and radical opposition which existed be- 
tween the institutions and the sentiments of the French nation. 

‘The ancient government of France was certainly not worse 
than that of other neighbouring countries *; but events peculiar 
to herself had rendered it durmg a century and a half entirely 
monarchical. Richheu broke the power of the old feudal aristo- 
cracy; and though the /ronde in the early part of Louis the four- 
teenth’s reign breathed in some measure a spirit of liberty, 1t was 
irregular, unsettled, and quickly evaporated. Louis, the most 
dazzling and heartless of princes, partly by the splendour of his 


* We are aware that this opinion has been strenuously combated by Lord 
Bolingbroke in his Dissertation upon Parties, who quotes Mezeray and other 
Freuch writers. But it is admitted that the people were represented in the tiers 
tats ; and that these formed a part of the French constitution from the beginning 
of the fourteenth to the begiuning of the seventeenth century. Let any man con- 
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victofties, partly by the munificence of his presents, partly by his 
personal qualities, subdued or softened whatever principles of 
resistance remained in the French nation, and established the 
throne upon the ruins of the ancient constitution*. ‘The struggle 
for religious independence had been at one time very obstinate ; 
but after the nominal conversion of Henry LV. little hope re- 
mained for the protestant party. ‘The whole power of the crown 
was armed against them, and they, as well as the nobility, sunk 
under the iron rod of Richlieu. Popery, with all its superstitions 
and much of its intolerance, was solemnly allied to the state; 
was enshrined in its dignity, sustained its authority, and partici- 
pated both its glory and its dangers. 

Thus an uniform and systematic character was given to the 
political and religious establishments of l’rance; and those whose 
industry had consolidated this great edilice doubtless imagined 
that its strength was equal to its grandeur. ‘The people for the 
most part applauded their labours; and bowed with equal vene- 
ration before the throne of the grand Monarch and. the altar of 
the Catholic Church. But time, “ the great innovator,” the 
relentless destroyer of all earthly structures, soon began that 
silent sap which was one day to bring the whole of this lofty edi- 
fice to the dust. Louis was unable to retain, even through his 
own life, the admiration and homage which his youthful graces 
and youthiul fortunes had inspired. He was succeeded by the 
“ godless regent,” whose impiety appalled the good, and whose 
profligacy astonished the wicked ; by Louis XV. whose weakness 
would have disgraced a far humbler station; and by his unfortu- 
nate and much injured son, who brought little but good desires 
to sustain a tottermmg empire. ‘The princes of the blood and he- 
reditary nobility caught the spirit of the court, and though not 
perhaps greatly inferior to men of the same order in other coun- 
tries, were certainly but little distinguished for those emiment 
qualities which at once adorn their rank and protect it. . But 
while they declined from the stern and lofty virtues.of their fore- 
fathers, they abated nothing of the sentiments of dignity and_ex- 
clusion which those virtues only could rescue from contempt. 
The ministers of religion accompanied with respectful conformity 
the steps of their sovereigns and patrons. Bossuet poured forth 
no more in the ears of kings the thunders of his terrific eloquence. 
The sweet and angel spirit of Fenelon was withdrawn to happier 


* To Louis may be applied what Cicero says of a much more extraordinary 
man; “ Muneribus, monumentis, congiariis, epulis multitadinem imperitam 
lenierat ; suos premiis, adversarios clementie specie, devinxerat. Quid multa? 
attulerat jam libere civitati, partim metu, partim patientia, consuetudinem ser- 
viendi ? 
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regions. Massillon, who for a while upheld the dignity and dis- 
played the beauty of religion, expired at last, and dropped no 
mantle behind him. ‘The clergy were not indeed contemptible 
for ignorance or immorality; but neither were they eminently 
distinguished for learning and piety. Still the dogmas of the an- 
cient faith were maintained with uncompromising strictness ; and — 
the implicit belief of the tenth century was imposed upon the 
eighteenth, Meanwhile the general population and industry of 
France were rapidly increasing. With industry came wealth; 
and with wealth, pride and independence. Letters and knowledge 
began to circulate, and both religion and government became sub- 
jects of discussion. Opinions which at an earlier period would 
Teles been heard with abhorrence were first whispered in secret, 
then insinuated less obscurely, and at length confidently maintain- 
ed and promulgated ;—and so rapid was the progress of events, 
that within half a century after the death of Louis X1V. theories 
subversive of all established governments, and insulting to Chris- 
tianity, were circulated with general applause throughout that 
very community which had worshipped the man who established 
in his government an unmixed monarchy, and in his churches the 
entire body of the Popish superstitions, The new state of things 
m France was so manifest, that, more than twenty years before 
the revolution, an approaching crisis was seen and foretold by the 
late Lord Chesterfield; and an intelligent Englishman, who re- 
turned from that country about a year before the tiers états were 
summoned, declared that au option only remained between a total 
change in the government, anda great national convulsion. What 
was visible to indifferent spectators, was anticipated with eager 
and turbulent confidence by the great body of the nation; 
thoroughly disgusted with institutions entirely hostile to their 
opinions, and still formidable enough to be detested. ‘The court 
and the privileged orders were alone ignorant of what they were 
above all. others interested to know; for they had cut them- 
selves off from all channels of regular imtercourse with the na- 
tion. But their ignorance was only fora moment: 


__ Mora parvula, dum res 
Nota urbi et populo contingat principis aures. 


a single error was committed, and the crown and the hierarchy 
perished, 

Such is the short history of the French revolution. The hor- 
rors, the guilt, the atiotal confusion which attended it, have left 
a deep impression on the minds of men, and awakened a just and 
salutary dread of sudden political changes. But half the wisdom 
which may be derived from that event will certainly be lost, if it 
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inspires no feelings but those of terror. Of the many momentous 
truths which it is calculated to teach, (some of which we may 
perhaps notice hereafter), one of the most obvious and most im. 
portant is, the necessity of paying a continual attention to the 
niddimg and inferior classes of society; of regarding them, not 
with a mean jealousy, or meaner contempt, but with a liberal and 
enlarged benevolence, and with a constant readiness to open to 
them every avenue to dignity and power so soon as they become 
qualified to possess them. I[t is in politics as in morals, can- 
dour, kindness, liberality, and a cheerful preference of others to 
ourselves, are the elements of true wisdom; and wisdom alone is 
safety and happiness.—But it is time to pay more attention td 
our author, ait peed 

‘The early pages of this little work are occupied with reflec- 
tions on the momentous changes in government and religion 
which took place in France at the close of the eighteenth vent 
tury. ‘The cause of these changes, and of the terrible crimes and 
calamities by which they were effected, is at present fiercely de» 
bated by two political literary parties. Of these, one heaps with 
unsparing hand on the writers of the last age all the guilt of the 
revolution: the other, composed in a considerable degree of 
persons who were connected with the accused body, and with 
whom they would share a common proscription, repel the charge 
with great vehemence, and continue to exalt the earlier masters 
of their school as perfect patriots and consummate philosophers. 
Lrom a quarrel of principles it has become a quarrel of parties, 
and a pretext for personal abuse and private animosity:’ And to 
use the language of this writer, “ men seem disposed to find 4 
compensation for their past suffermgs in their present animo- 
sities.” | 

Between these contending sects, the author before us professes 
to arbitrate with strict impartiality, and resolves the phanomena 
which have occasioned so much surprise, chiefly into the opera- 
tion of some of the general laws of nature, of which all parties 
of course are equally innocent. ‘The great principle which: 3s 
maintained through this work is, that the writers of the eighteenth 
century owed their peculiar character to the age m which they 
lived: that they were at least as much the creatures of events 
which preceded them as the causes of those which followed* 
that a ate part therefore of the guilt with which they’ have 
been charged must be thrown back upon an earlier period, at 
least be considered as absorbed in some of the general principles 
of our nature, and in the almost absolute power of events to con- 
trol both the characters and conduct of individuals. 
~ The principle here stated, though never forgotten by the 
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writer, is not always maintained by him with equal rigour. At 
times, and more particularly in a passage which we shail shortly 
quote from the commencement of the work, it is explained in so 
incautious a manuer, that it appears. to. be almost identlied with 
a strict moral necessity. But at is evident from the general lan- 
guage of the work that such is uot the true meaning of the au- 
thor. iis theory is more commonly guarded with considerable 
care, and it 1s illustrated in the progress of his observations with 

reat sagacity aud skill. We shall give the passage to which we 
— alludea,. partly to shew how careless even the ablest writers 
sometiines are, partiy for the sake of adding a few observations 
on a very importaut and delicate question, 


“ Thus it is against the opinions of the eighteenth century and 
the writings in which they are contained, that the accusation has 
been directed. Some among the accusers sutiermy themselves to 
be carried away by a spirit of exaggeration and ammosity, have 
fallen, as it seems, into a striking error, Insulating the eighteenth 
century from all others, they regard it as a sort of accursed era in 
which an evil genius breathed into its writers the opinions which 
they spread among the people. One should say, to hear these per- 
sons, that but for tle works of those authors every thing would at 
this momeut be in the same situation as in the seventeenth century ; 
as if any age could transinit to its successor the inheritance of know- 
ledge and intelligence such as it received them. But it is not so. 
Opinions have a march which necessity prescribes to them, From 
the coalition of men in a nation, from their habits of mutual coms 
munion, arises a certain progression of sentiments, ideas, and rea- 
sonings, which nothing can arrest. It is what we cali the march of 
civilization, It gives birth sometimes to epochs which are virtuous 
and tranquil; sometimes to those which aré tumultuous aud cri- 
minal ;—sometimes to glory, and sometimes to disgrace; aud as 
Providence has cast our lot in one period or in another, we partake 
of the happiness or the misery of the age in which we live. Our 
tastes, our opinions, our habitual impressions, depend in a great 
measure upon it. Nothing can rescue society from these successive 
variations. In the history of human opinions all the circumstances 
are so locked inta each other, that it is impossible to say which of 
them could have been different from what it was. Thus when we 
once begin to condemn the state in which the minds of men are 
found at a particular moment, the blame travels backward step by 
step, and passes from effects to causes in an interininable series. 

** It appears then, that the human understanding 1s subjected in 
some sort to the empire of necessity; that it is irrevocably destined 


to run a given course in a given Refied, and to accomplish, like the 
stars, the revolution prescribed four it.” (P, 3, 4). 


_ These passages, which are followed by another not less excep- 
tionable, undoubtedly countenance in a dangerous degree the no- 
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tion of a moral fatalism, which has prevailed too much of late 
years, particularly among a certain class of writers, They have 
the peculiar demerit also of converting an important truth, by 
overstating it, into a very pernicious error. | 

We have no intention of plunging into the metaphysics of this 
dark question. Of all controversies, that which respects necese 
sity, is, in all its aspects, to us the most uninviling. But a few 
sentences may be useful to shew the inaccuracy and want of dis- 
crimination with which a theory, such as that which the above 
extracts in strictness import, is jusily chargeable. 

Every individual is, doubtless, ua very considerable measure, 
under the influence of the circumstances which surround him, 
We all fee! this in ourselves, and readily acknowledge it in others. 
The exieat and operation of Uus influence is one of the leading 
considerations to which we attend, in the moral estimate we form 
of our iellow-creatares. It is considered as au apology for many 
defects, and it softens our censure even of serious faults: but no 
man, not bewildered by a disputatious philosophy, ever thought 
that disudvantages of example and education afford a satisfactory 


apology for all the enormities aud follies which are exhibited on — 


this sad theatre of guilt and wretchedness. When men judge 
naturally they allow for circumstances, but they do not cease to 
conden guilt. . The moral sense of mankind, therefore, is 
plaiuly against a theory which in truth confounds all ideas of 
right aud wrong, and would reuder it perfectly inconceivable, 
why any capacity of, moral decision has been. bestowed upon us 
at all. And let 1 be recollected, that this moral judgment is not 
an instinctive sally, but a determination founded upon intimate 
self-knowledge and extensive experience, 

Then, in regard to nations. ‘These are composed of indivi- 
duals; but as general truths are always the least apt to fail in their 
application when the experiment is made upon a great scale, this 
theory, which though false, contains a large proportion of truth 
in it, is certainly much more nearly true with respect to large 
masses of men, than it is with respect to particular mdividuals. 
Yet, let any one suffer his mind, for a few minutes, to run 
through the chief events which have signalized the annals of 
different countries, and let him then say, whether it is possible to 
believe, that the strange incidents, changes, aud reverses, which 
history has recorded, have all been developed, quite in the natural 
course of things, from certain pre-existing causes in which they 
were safely folded up and secured till the spriug-time arnved, 
when they began to germinate. Was Lycurgus, who trained 
and disciplined by his laws a hardy race of aristocratic freemen 
through the course of many centuries, the mere puppet of a 
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moral mechanism? Was Solon, who, about the same period, 
laid the foundations of the most polite and most profligate 
democracy which the world has known, like an earth or an 
oxyde, the creature of moral affinities? Were Philip and Alex- 
ander, Demosthenes and Aristotle, Scipio, Cesar, aud Constan- 
tine, purely the children of preceding events, by which they were 
dropped upon the earth, when the season came, like acorns from 
an oak? or did these men exercise no influence upon mankind, 
and produce no change in the relations around them? ‘There is 
a sort of absurdity even in propounding such questions as these, 
when we very well know that all mankind (except, perhaps, two 
or three dozen sages) would agree, without hesitation, to return 
the same answer. ‘The truth is, that men have always been con- 
vinced, and at this moment we too sensibly feel, that the fate of 
empires, the fortunes of societies, and the happiness of mankind, 
do very materially depend upon things which cannot by any 
sayacity of which we are possessed be resolved into general 
principles ; upon that strange thing which ignorance calls chance, 
and upon those stranger persons who burst forth from time to time, 
like subterraneous fires, sometimes to illuminate, but more fre- 
quently to desolate and destroy. It is indeed curious to observe 
how the stoutest theorists, when they are talking of ordinary 
matters, forget their systems, and relapse into common sense. 
Hume 1s perhaps the mest acute, certainly the most plausible, of 
all the necessitarians; yet, if we recollect rightly, in the very same 
volume which contains his Essay on Liberty (if not, certainly in 
one of his subsequent essays), he expresses an opinion, that if the 
French line of monarchs had ruled in the Escurial, and the Spa- 
nish at the Louvre, the condition of the two countries might 

robably have been changed; that France might have been 

pain, and Spain France. 

The writer whose inaccuracy has led to these reflections was 
probably seduced into an exaggerated statement of his own theory 
by a fact, which his sagacity enabled him to discover, and which, 
in the progress of his work, he has illustrated and enforced 
with uncommon ability, It is this; that a large proportion of 
the French writers in general, but more especially the authors 
who acquired such high celebrity during the eighteenth century, 
were the creatures of the age in which they lived. But why were 
they so? Partly because they were not men of the first rank in 
point of genius: chiefly, however (for they certainly did not want 
parts), because they were the dupes of vanity, dependant upon 
admiration, and destitute of strong independent principles in 
morals and religion. They had none of the resources of true 
greatness. ‘They had no deep springs of consolation and happi- 
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ness within them to supply them with refreshment in the desart. 
It was not thus with greater men ; with Socrates and Galileo, and 
Lord Verulam, and Milton, and Newton. They thought and 
wrote, not in subservience to the opinions around them, but with 
a noble disdain of all intellectual slavery, to instruct and improve 
the men by whom they were neglected or reviled. It has been 
ever thus, Little minds are carried away by the current of 
fashion and prejudice; superior spirits resist and overcome it. 
Vanity is fond of a quick growth and luxuriant foliage. Vera 
gloria radices agit. It strikes deep its roots, and can be content 
to remain awhile in obscurity, till the period is arrived when it 
towers aloft, the admiration and ornament of ages. | 
We have already said that the author of the work before us, 
though he has stated his theory in some places too loosely, ap- 
pears, in the main, to hold it only in a more qualified sense, and, 
probably, if pressed would relinquish without a contest that part 
of it which is chiefly open to objection. However, without fix- 
ing with much anxiety the limits of his own principles, he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate them first, by a rapid sketch of the state of 
literature in France during the reigns of Louis XII. and 
Louis XIV., and then by a more full and elaborate examination 
of the principal writers of the eighteenth century. ‘There is very 
considerable merit in the following paragraphs, which introduce 
the review of the earlier periods of French literature. *? 


“From the time of the sixteenth century (a period when great 
changes were produced by protracted revolutions), acertain fermenta- 
tion succeeded the fire which had burned so fiercely. Knowledge 
was diffused; the monuments of antiquity were brought forth to 
view by the labours of learned men, and became the models of 
genius; different systems of religion contended with each other, and 
the struggle ended in greatly improving morality, and throwing 
doubts (at least in some minds) upon the certainty of its doctrines*, 
Still, however, literature and science were of very small account in 
the existence of empires. The passions and interests of princes, the 
character of the nobility, the administration of sovereigns,—these 
were then the elements of changes and revolutions. Literary men 
lived in the solitude and inaction of the closet.. Their minds bad no 
place in the actual world ; they resided either among the past ages 
of antiquity, or in the lofty regions of a metaphysical EroarE y: 
Nothing in their labours was of ordinary use or application. The 
events of the day were of little importance to them, and gave them 
little concern, They maintained a commerce among themselves 
and with the public solely by their writings. That habitual inter- 


* As a mere fact, this statement is undoubtedly true; and it would be very 
iNiberal to infer any thing to the disadvantage of the writer from the simple 
narration of an historical event. 
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course aniong men possessed of leisure, which brings their ideas 
into a common stock, and is one of the most important circum- 
stances in our manners, formed no part of the habits of that age. 
The opinions of writers had neither any common centre of union, 
nor any influence upon the state; and the persons who were called 
by their situation in life to act a public part had not leisure, in the 
midst of their active concerns, to acquire information, or to give 
themselves to reflection; more especially during that period when 
the absolute and terrible domination of the cardinal de Richlieu 
allowed them no repose. | 

‘“‘ On the death of Richlieu there was a disposition to shake off the 
yoke. A change of any sort inspires courage. Besides, the successor 
of the minister had not inherited his unconquerable spirit. But as it 
was not against royalty that men were at that time accustomed to mur- 
mur, the existence of the monarchy was not in any manner attacked. 
When insurrection arrived at the foot of the throne, she bowed 
respectfully and retired. Such was the character of that conspiracy 
which was always breaking out afresh and returning upon itself; be- 
cause the malecontents having fixed for themselves a limit which was 
to be respected, could not go beyond it.» There was this peculiarity 
in the Fronde, that, attacking every thing and overturning nothing, 
it left every individual, and every class of society in its original posi- 
tion. It was this which contributed to terminate completely and with 
promptitude that. species of revolution. No person had to descend 
from his place ; the pride of no man was compelled to suffer a mortifi- 
cation, ‘There was not, what we have since beheld, an insurmount-. 
able barrier established between the past and the future. 

*“* However, such a state of disorder and insubordination could not 
but leave some traces on the minds of men, and teach them no longer 
to respect what had formerly been the object of their veneration. A 
queen and a cardinal had been pasquinaded*; a coadjutor in Paris 
had compromised his character in a thousand ways ; the princes had 
insulted the parliament ; a grandson of Henry LV. had been delivered 
up to the public ridicule. Such spectacles are never offered to the 
people with impunity. Although men were not at that time very 
enlightened, nor greatly given to reflection, they had mingled too 
much in all these affairs not to be struck with them. Little impression, 

erhaps, was made on the lowest ranks of society, but it was not there- 
ore the less general among that class in the metropolis which lived in 
ease and idleness, 

“‘ But shortly began the reign of a king such as was required to 
obliterate all traces of the Fronde. Dignity united with grace, and 
gravity with politeness; a despotical spirit, but ‘one that knew how to 
respect established usages ;—such was the character of a sovereign 
who was to exercise so great an influence upon the nation, and whose 
reign was to be signalized by an almost entire change in the French 


* Chansonné, strictly, sung about in those gay little compositions which the 
French call chansons. We have no exact term for it. 
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character. It was not, however, without, some difficulty that he 
succeeded in fashioning the courts and France according to his 
wishes. The principal noblemen preserved for some time a tone of 
independence and levity, degenerate representatives of the frank and 
eager character of their forefathers. The punishment of some of 
them, and the promotion of others, subdued this spirit of opposition, 
which thenceforward applied itself only to little intrigues. ‘The par- 
liament was compelled to regard itself no longer as the protector of 
the rights of the nation. The court was removed from Paris, which 
was become odious by its insurrections. The courtiers were no 
longer drawn away from obedience and admiration by the soviety of 
men, who, not approaching the monarch, were not subdued by the 
same fascination, In a word, the work of Richlieu was at length 
completed. The system of government which he had established by 
violence became henceforth conformable to the manners of the 
people.” (P. 8—12), 

In proceeding to mention the principal writers who flourished 
during the period thus summarily reviewed, the author of the 
Tableau particularly notices the conformity which may be traced 
between the character of their works and that of the age in which 
they appeared. ‘Thus, Corneille is remarkable, and has always 
been admired for, a certain tone approaching almost to auda- 
city; for the independence of his sentiments, the vigour of his 
style, and the general decision of character which is impressed 
upon his writings. The same spirit, force,‘and originality, but 
pointed by a more exquisite wit, and chastised by a far purer 
taste, are undoubtedly visible in the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal. The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz breathe the very 
spirit of the Fronde ; its levity, its carelessness, its profligate dis- 
regard of public principles, and whatever may justly be called 
patriotism. And the author before us thinks, that a stimilar 
correspondence with the manners of the age at different periods 
may be discovered in Mezeray, in Balzac, in Lamothe, Levayer ; 
and (though in a very different style of composition), in St. Evre- 
mond and his pupil Hamilton. Of Moliere he says, that having 
lived in the society of many of the persons just mentioned, he 
preserved in his compositions much of the force and depth, as 
well as pleasantry, for which they were remarkable; and of Ra- 
cine he observes, that traces of the same wra may be found in 
his earlier works, particularly in his Britannicus, which failed of 
success because it was addressed to a court and public whose 
tastes had then received a new direction. Indeed, an observa- 
tion which follows immediately afterwards, that vigorous talents 
may receive a direction mm some respects unnatural, without 
losing much of their ardour and originality, is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the two writers last mentioned ; ‘for Moliere “was 
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employed to compose comedies and lighter pieces for Louis’s 
rural fétes, and Racine was honoured with the office of supply- 
ing dramatic representations for the recluses of St. Cyr. 

We cannot stop in this place to say much of these two 
extraordinary poets. Moliere has, we believe, but two rivals in 
his own line of, excellence, Aristophanes and Shakespeare ; to 
say that he is entitled to rank with such masters is praise enough, 
without attempting to settle precedency. An Italian, however, 
would be very indignant at this arrangement, for Goldoni is a 
great favourite; but allowance must be made for national 
vanity. Of Racine we should delight to speak more largely, for 
of all French poets he is, in our estimation, decidedly the most 
attractive. We are aware, indeed, that this judgment may be 
disputed, for no less a person than Madame de Sevigné ridicules 
the idea of comparing him with Corneille ; but not even Madame 
de Sevigné can persuade us to prefer the wild spirit and senten- 
tious vigour of the Cid and the Cinna, to the taste, feeling, 
elevation, harmony, and finished beauty, of the Athalie, Esther, 
Andromache, and Phédre. Of Racine, too, it may be said, what 


was originally applied to one of our best poets, that he did not 
leave behind him 


** One line which dying he could wish to biot.” 


He was a good man as well as a good poet; and the union is 
unhappily so rare, that we may be allowed to be a little enthusi- 
astic in-our admiration of such a writer. How melancholy is it 
to be obliged to recollect, that even Racine, the historian, the 
friend, and the zealous advocate of the Port-Royals, could stoop 
so low as to become the eulogist of persecution * ! 

It is a little curious, that in the enumeration of the poets of 
this age, neither Boileau nor La Fontaine is included. How are 
such remarkable omissions to be explained? The only con- 


jecture we can make is not a very liberal one, that the writer 


found it a little difficult to bring them within the scope of his 
theory. Both, certaimly, are original, and owed little but the 
correctness of their taste and language to the age in which 
they lived. Boileau’s sense and nerve, and poignant humour, 
were entirely his own; and so were, still more indisputably, the 
simplicity aud naiveté of Fontaine. Indeed it is impossible, 
notwithstanding the address of our author, to avoid perceiv- 
ing, that when he descends to details, he is obliged to put his 
system now and then upon the bed of Procrustes; for, when 
he speaks of the independence of genius visible in the earlier 
writers of France, and its conformity with the state of manners 


* Prologue to the Esther. 
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then prevailing, what is it but to say, that the literary men of 
that age were not formed by the opinions of the community, but 
preserved their natural character in writing, just as others, during 
that period, did in acting. ) 

The following passages, which we extract partly on account of 
their merit, partly because they serve to complete the sketch 
which has already been given of the seventeenth century, are 
dropped in rather oddly in the midst of the examination of au- 
thors; but the sentiments they contain are so just and noble, 
that it is impossible we should ever think them misplaced, 


_ However it must be acknowledged, that every thing which 
constituted the glory of Louis XI1V., ministers, generals, writers, all 
had been born and educated at a period when ye government had 
not yet assumed a fixed character *, Their genius had been dipped, 
if we may so say, in an age when minds had more of force and free- 
dom. Be that as it may, when this first generation was once ex- 
hausted, it was no more renewed. The influence of Louis XIV. 
could create nothing like it around him. His glory began to fade 
when he lost this noble phalanx. ‘The general submission continued 
the same; the sovereign was always surrounded with all the appear- 
ances of respect; but admiration and enthusiasm were no more. 
At the commencement of his reign he had dazzled all who 
approached him, and the sentiments with which he inspired his 
courtiers spread throughout France. Towards the close, his court, 
who saw him closely, declined the first from this adoration, Ir 
truth, how was it possible that the young. princes and nobility 
should preserve in their hearts any veneration for a monarch who 
exacted regularity of manners, while, in the face of his kingdom, 
and in defiance of laws the most venerated, he educated and ac- 
knowledged as his children, the offspring of a double adultery; who 
believed he was establishing beyond dispute his love and veneration 
for religion, by persecuting the protestants and the last relics of 
Port-Royal; and, finally, who was not ashamed publicly to wear 
the yoke of a woman whose understanding and character were 
suited for the direction of a convent, but not for the government of 
an empire. ‘Though these contradictions were in some measure 
concealed under an imposing exterior; though the calamities which 
were the fruits of all these faults were supported with the noblest 
resignation ; one may readily imagine, that a new generation, who 
had not witnessed the glory and prosperity of the old monarch, and 
who, therefore, were not subdued by the power of recollections, 
could no longer be proud of his yoke, as their fathers had been, 
Under the eyes of the king, before his majestic presence, no one 
presumed to infringe the vals which he had prescribed, But even 
in his own palace, his children, their favourites, and companions, 
indulged themselves in a dissoluteness of manners which was easily 


* Pris son assiette. 
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concealed from the eyes of the august old man. Religion and 
morals became gradually objects of ridicule. Men came to consider 
them as idle institutions, when they saw them surrendered every 
day to the fancies of the sovereign, who imagined all the while that 
he was observing them, and chose that others should strictly con- 
form to them, 

‘* Meanwhile, the idle life of the court and the society of women 
had destroyed that gravity of character which Frenchmen had 
formerly possessed, and introduced a frivolity which was afterwards 
still more increased. ‘The spectacle of licentiousness did not inspire 
that strong detestation which upright minds should feel, It diffused 
a certain indifference about principles; a spirit of scepticism as to 
opinions which men had till that time respected; a habit of sport- 
ing with every thing; a base and shameless cynicism, which, having 
brooded* and bred for a long time during the old age of Louis, 
and afflicted his dying moments, concluded by seating themselves 
upon the throne in the person of Philip of Orleans.” (P. 14—17.) 


After this digression, from which he returns with the facility 
ofa T’renchman, the author affords three pages (a considerable 
allowance in such a work) to Fenelon and Massillon, of both of 
whom he speaks with admiration and affection ; not, perhaps, in 
a tone which indicates a deep acquaintance with religion, but 
with candour and great kindness. Of Ienelon. he says, that, 
“ observing the faults and infirmities of men, he learned to pro- 
fess a virtue mild and tolerant ; and, perceiving that those who 
obeyed religion and morality from a blind fear knew not how to 
make a worthy use of either, he endeavoured to infuse to them 
a stronger principle, which should have its source in love, know- 
ledge, and persuasion. Fenelon, however (he adds), was not the 
last who spoke the language of religion and philosophy, Virtue 
and gentleness happily united to bless and instruct mankind. 
He was succeeded by an eloquent and respectable prelate :—” 
and then follows a short character of Massillon, which is rather 
indistinct, and not worth extracting —The following comparison 
of the style of that celebrated preacher with Bossuet is executed 
with a hand at once vigorous and correct. 


** His eloquence partook of the character of his opinions. It was 
not like that of Bossuet, powerful by its loftiness and energy, by 
a sort of fierceness which terrified and overwhelmed the mind. 
Massillon does not enforce conviction with authority and sword in 
hand, The march of his ideas is more regular; he opens them; he 
leads his reader gradually to participate them; and kindling by 
degrees with a holy ardour, he fills the soul, and reaches, as well as 
Bossuet, though by a different path, all the noble ends of eloquence. 
One may observe also that he uses the language in quite a different 


* The French word is couvé. 
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manner. Bossuet, profoundly versed in the sacred writings, and 
full of an erudition which controversy had rendered necessary, 
transported into his discourses the very terms of Scripture, the 
simple and bold forms of Eastern eloquence; the language sunk 
under the force of his ideas, Massillon conformed himself to the 
more timid character which our language had in his time assumed. 
Literary models then abounded ; and men were accustomed to cer- 
tain idioms of speech which were consecrated by the applause 
tla: had been bestowed upon them. It was no longer possible to 
treat the language with the same freedom, and give to it an Indivi- 
dual and original character,” 


It is no mean testimony to the beauty of Massillon’s com- 
position, that Voltaire, who was not too partial to sermons, 
always had the Petit Careme lying upon his table. 

The author of the Tableau, though a sagacious observer of 
the influence of religion upon society, and ordinarily very much 
disposed to philosophize on the topics that pass before him, has 
net in this place added any general remarks on the nature of 
Christian eloquence. In a subsequent passage, which we shall 
hereafter extract, he has given some very original and striking 
observations on the change which was gradually introduced into 
the addresses from the pulpit. But these relate to a different 
period, and the present occasion is very inviting for a few sen- 
tences on the character and merits of the more celebrated French 
preachers, 

In estimating these writers it is necessary to recollect, that 
their discourses were for the most part pronounced before kings 
and princes, and the grandees and nobility of the empire. It 
cannot be expected that the word of God will generally be 
delivered in its most simple and genuine form upon such oc- 
casions. If a collection were made of the sermons delivered in 
the presence even of protestant kings, princes, and nobles, on great 
public eccasious, in almost any period of modern history, we-are 
afraid it would be found to present on the whole a very imperfect 
exhibition of the gospel; and whatever may be the deficiencies of | 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon, we have little doubt that 
their discourses would be found to be not only far more noble, 
eloquent, and impressive, but to the full as spiritual, and even 
evangelical, as the contents of such a miscellany. Perhaps even 
a severer competition might be safely challenged for these great 
writers. Perhaps, if compared with the most admired preachers 
in this country during the last century, they would not be found 
inferior to them in the most essential constituents of Christian 
eloquence, though no allowance should be claimed for the ad- 
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vantages of a purer faith. Certain at least it is, that we have 


known persons of some piety who were not acquainted with the 
older divines, nor with those who are really the most valuable, 
though to many but little known, among the moderns, that have 
resorted to Bourdaloue and Massillon, not for curiosity but edi- 
fication ; not to avoid the pain of instruction and reproof, but 
because they could find neither of these in the fine dissertations 
and flowing generalities of the most admired preachers. 

However, it is not to be disguised that, notwithstanding their 
many excellencies, the deficiencies of the French preachers are 
very considerable. ‘The Romish faith, even in its least corrupt 
state, is a very indifferent resemblance of Christianity. ‘The most 
divine truths of religion are so darkened by a cloud of ceremoni- 
ous institutions, that their warmth is but faintly felt, and their 
beauty considerably obscured. Those just lineaments and 
heavenly proportions which are calculated by their noble sim- 
plicity to fill every heart with admiration and rapture, are so 
covered over with vestments, and scarfs, and robes, and tippets, 
and rochets, and all the mummery of worldly grandeur, that a 
common eye can discern little besides a mass of cumbrous and 
useless ornaments. It is an undoubted fact, that a multitude of 
external rites and arbitrary institutions has a powerful tendency 
to weaken the force of real religion. ‘The mind, occupied and 
satisfied with little things, is apt to feel but a slight interest in 
those momentous truths which give to Christianity her distinctive 
character, and which alone confer a value on any exterior per- 
formances. But besides the disadvantages of superstition under 
which the Romish church has always laboured, there are two 
great errors embodied in its system which lead to very serious 
practical consequences. These are, the strange confusion into 
which they have fallen on the subject of justification ; and their 
extravagant notions of the authority and privileges of the church. 
Both of these have a manifest tendency to obscure that most 
momentous part of religion which relates to areal conversion of 
heart; and thus to divert men from considering, or disqualify 
them for resolving, the most momentous question which can 
possibly be proposed to them, whether they are indeed turned 
“from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God.” They are of a nature also to draw men away from that 
simplicity of faith in the Redeemer, and of dependence upon his 
grace, which is the great source of evangelical holiness, the chief 
support and stay of the Christian plgymm through a world of 
temptation. 

{t is impossible to be acquainted with the works of the more 
celebrated French preachers, without perceiving that the faults of 
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the system have passed into their writings; and that a dispro- 
portioned and mutilated Christianity is presented to the reader 
in the place of that blessed original which descended from 
heaven in perfect beauty. Some topics, and those too not the 
least important, are wodoubtedly enforced by these writers with 
extraordinary zeal and energy. The superiority of Christianity 
to every other system of religion and philosophy; the baseness 
and deformity of sin; the vanity of worldly greatness, and.empti- 
ness of worldly pleasures; the necessity, the value, and the 
dignity of a temper raised above all earthly things; the power of 
prayer; the elevation and heavenly joy which belong to spiritual- 
mindeduess ;—these, and many other topics less general, are 
developed and inculcated by Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massil- 
lon, with the sublimest eloquence, the closest reasoning, and the 
sweetest persuasion. But little is to be found in their numerous 
volumes respecting that personal deliverance from the power 
and condemnation of sin which is wrought by God, through faith 
im the Redeemer; and though much js said of advancement in 
holiness and a spiritual life, the descriptions are apt to be andis- 
tinct, and the means, which are so essential to a being such as 
man, are in general but slightly touched. Lt must be confessed 
too, that there is occasionally an obscurity of language which 
throws some suspicion over the best passages. jHoimess, we are 
afraid, sometimes rises but little above sayimg mass and counting 
beads; and mortification always includes, and is too often identified 
with, superstitious penances and the disciple of the convent. 
In what we have said we must be understood to speak of the 
general character of the writers whom we have named. ‘here 
ure sermous of Bourdaloue which deserve a very severe censure ; 
and some which are tuo absurd even for criticism. We recollect 
a discourse on the labours and miracles of Pere Xavier, than 
which nothing more contemptible was ever pronounced in ,the 
ninth century; and we remember another far more exceptionable, 
the first part of which is .a beautiful and impressive exhortation:to 
holiness, and the latter an elaborate panegyric on the royal patro 
of every vice, to whom it was addressed. : 
On the whole it would be unjust to.deny, that, the discourses 
of the French preachers with whom we are best acquainted .in 
this country are honourable to the Gallican church. ‘They are 
among the best that ever have been pronounced before kings and 
princes. They will bear a competition with the most celebrated 
productions of the same class eveu ip our coyntry, and by no 
means always to their disadvantage. The energies and the 
charms of eloquence are in them employed to enforce momentous 


truths, many of which were revealed, and all of awhich are 
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inculeated by Christianity. Still, however, it must be admitted, 
that whatever be the genius, the powers, or the address of these 
writers in their proper sphere of excellence, that is, in usefulness 
as Christian teachers, they are far indeed behind our best divines. 
Indeed it is a little curious, that whoever reads the French divines 
for improvement will, if he is wisely directed, become most inti- 
mate with those who laboured under some suspicion of hetero- 
doxy ; if-he is in search of strict morality and a spiritual religion, 
he will find it necessary to converse not so much with the lights 
and fathers of their church, as with the Quietists who were con- 
demned, and the Jansenists who were persecuted. 

We left our author in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
but it is high time to press forward towards a more important 
period. We must pass, therefore, his criticisms on Fleury, 
Rollin, d’Aguesseau, and some other less celebrated names. 
Of Le Sage he says, “ that, like Moliere, he could penetrate into 
human nature without dissecting it; and was one of the last who 


_knew how to paint imstead of describing.” On Mezeray he 


bestows the honourable epithets of spirituel et projonde. But 


his remarks on Bayle are so striking aud original that it would 
be great injustice not to extract them. 


«« Bayle was the coolest and the hardiest sceptic among all the 
hilosophers. Ordinarily, writers employ a doubt for the purpose of 
estroying some existing opinion, that they may substitute their 

own sentiments. It is the weapon they use for the sake of victory, 
With Bayle doubting is an end, and not a means. His is a perfect 
equilibrium between all opinions. Nothing induces him to incline 
the balance. The spirit of party, prejudice, the influence of eloe 
quence, the seductions of fancy, nothmg can move Bayle, nothin 

can decide him. All opinions appear to him equally probable ; ae 
when he tinds any that are weakly defended, he takes them under 
his protection and comes to their support, that they may not lose 
their cause, Strange as it is, he seems to have a sort of pleasure in 
this uncertainty, his mind is neither burthened nor distressed by 
this ignorance of the questions which are the most interesting to 
man. He enters upon them, and is pleased that he cannot resolve 
them, That which has constituted the greatest affliction of so many 
powerful understandings, of so many exalted minds, is a sort of 
sport for him. : 

“* A dangerous influence has been attributed to Bayle. It is true, 

that at first this equilibrium between all opinions may seduce some 
persons who fancy they see in it a superiority of genius. But the 
scepticism of Bayle is a learned scepticism; and he rallies with 
more severity those who reject opinions lightly and without examina- 


tion, than those who believe them unplicitly. Formerly, doubtmg 


was the effect of knowledge ; since that time ignorance and frivolity 


have been the great highway to scepticism. It is not such works as 
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those of Bayle that mislead the multitude. However, when they 
appeared they probably served as a support to that disposition to 
doubt, which was beginning silently to undermine all belief.” 


After this admirable sketch of Bayle follow some criticisms on 
Crebil'on, Rousseau, and Chaulieu, which it is not necessary to 
notice more particularly. In.speaking of the two lyric poets, the 
author drops into ove of those little dissertations which are dis- 
persed through the work, and which add very considerably to its 


value. ‘That which we are about to extract is, we think, of sin- 
gular merit and originality. 


“ There had hitherto heen wanting to the literary glory of the 
age of Louis the X1LVth a lyric poet, who should complete this as- 

semblage of persons, illustrious in their respective lines: Malherbe 
had not had, like Coraeille, the happiness to find a successor. 
The lyrical career was indeed obstructed by such serious difficulties, 
that complete success was searccly to be expected. Without men- 
tioning the obstacles which our language presents in the way of 
construction and harmony, it is to be observed that poetry fills with 
us an entirely ditierent character from that assigned to it by the an- 
cients. With them it constituted an essential part of the manners 
aud almost of the language ; it expressed their habitual sentiments ; 
it was occupied with their daily usages; it represented facts ge- 
nerally credited, places seen and known; it celebrated gods who 
were the objects of public worship; in short it was full of reality, 
and was in no manner a language of convention. With us poet 
(and we may say the same of almost the whole of literature) has 
not been drawn’ out of our own funds. If it had received no acces- 
sions from ancient and foreign sources, 1f it had remained the 
daughter of our early fables, of our romances of chivalry, of our an- 
tique mysteries, and gothic superstitions, it would have continued 
longer perhaps in a state of infancy, but it would have preserved a 
character of nationality and truth, an intimate connection with our 
manners, our religion, and our history, which would have rendered 
its effect nore instantaneous aud complete. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, our writers, instead of perfecting the literature of France, set 
up for successors to Greece and Rome. They adopted gods who 
were not our own, and manuers to which we were strangers, and 
they repudiated every national recollection to transport themselves 
among the memorials of antiquity. Then began the custom of copy- 
ing or buriesquing the ancicut models, and of rejecting with a sort 
of scorn all the impressions and inspirations of daily life. Verse, 
which was once the delight of palaces and castles, which our kings 
and our cavaliers, men destitute of letters and of mdustry, wrote 
with the poiut of their swords to express without art or difficulty 
their loves and disappointments, became the exclusive patrimony 
of the learned who were acquainted with Horace and Pindar, but 
who were entirely forgetful of nature. 

‘¢ These imitations of the ancients had a character at first perfect- 
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ly pedantic and artificial; by degrees a sort of compromise took place. 
Real circumstances were combined with what was borrowed from 
ancient literature ; and there resulted from this compound force a 
mean direction, in which we have ever since moved. But in spite 
of long habit, in spite of education which has almost identified us 
with this system ; our poetry has always preserved a certain degree 
of harshness and of estrangement from our manvers. It is always by 
a kind of silent convention that we transport ourselves into its do- 
minions. It is this which leaves us so far behind the ancients, and 
particularly the Greeks, who are always real, who paint what they 
feel, describe what they see, and do not think it necessary to exag- 
gerate their impressions or strain their language.” 


In this passage (to which we have not been able to do full jus- 
tice im the translation) the writer says, within the compass of a 
few sentences, what a considerable number of critics m tinis coun- 
try have been endeavouring to say, without success, during a 
large part of acentury. The readers of ’rench poetry in England 
have always felt, and alleged that, in spite of the acknowledged 
genius and address of the writers, they find in their compositions 
something strangely artificial and fatiguing. The complaimt has 
especially been directed against the French dramatists, partly on 
account of the great admiration bestowed upon them by their 
countrymen ; partly because the veneration in which our princi- 
pal dramatic writer is held has kept our taste in that department 
perfectly national. But what many felt few could explam, and 
still fewer successfully vindicate. Our neighbours, indignant that 
insults should be offered to their favourites by men who only pro- 
fessed to feel, denounced the English malcontents as lawless bar- 
barianus, and talked away with much fluent self-complacency 
about purity of taste, true beauty, and classical refinement. But 
“ rising reason will buoy up at last.” At the commencement of 
the nineteenth century appears a writer, of the first rank for 
genius and acquirements; who confesses, though apparently 
without reference to this controversy, that what has been said of 
the French drama is, in a considerable degree, true of all their 
poetry; that it has been built upon a foreign basis ; that it 1s 
composed of mixed materials; that it is in some sort a language 
of convention; and therefore, by necessary inference, that those 
who are not parties to the contract cannot be blamed if they do 
not entirely approve it. 

However, to deal fairly, the English have but little right to 
complain that their neighbours are artificial, Shakspeare un- 
doubtedly is a writer entirely national. But with the exception 
of that great master, and of Milton, who is above the observations 
that apply to other men, what has been said by this author 
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of French poetry is, though in an inferior degree, true also of our 
own. There was a period when poetry in this country, as in France, 
was in the hands of the pedants. Ben Jonson would translate fifty 
lines of Juvenal into plain prose, and put it mto the mouth of oneof 
his dramatis persone. Then by degrees “a sort of compromise 
took place.” Classical images and recollections (and sometimes 
classical divinities) were allied to national sentiments, local descri 
tions, and the general unalterable feelings of nature. Thus a kind of 
mixed style prevailed, and was adopted by the highest authorities ; 
and the fashion continued almost to the present time, when a race 
of new adventurers started forth; among whom, one im particular 
has risen into great eminence and unrivalled popularity, by an en- 
tire disregard of all conventional usages, and the adoption of a 
character in style and subject which is quite national, full of reality, 
and intimately connected with our earlier manners and history. 
What our author conjectured, this experiment has verified. _ His 
poetry has the faults of a less cultivated age, but “ its effect is in- 
santaneous and complete.” 
Yet it must not be concluded that the great masters of English 
poetry have been wholly the slaves of a pedantic fashion, and 
ave wasted the powers of their genius by submitting them to a 
degrading vassalage. In huiman affairs, advantages and inconveni- 
ences are generally so intermingled, that it 1s not very easy for the 
most skilful hand to separate them completely. National poetry 
has many recommendations; it is natural, it is picturesque, it is 
easily comprehended, it is filled with associations in which the 
readers feel a very lively and in some sort a personal itterest. 
But it labours at the same time under very considerable disadvan- 
tages; for not only is its effect for the most part confined to the 
people to whom it belongs, but as the taste and manners of every 
country are continually changing, much that is full of zest and 
spirit to one age, appears flat, or extravagant, or unintelligible, to 
another. National poetry, too, is always apt to contract the 
Stains with which the manners of the age are polluted; and 
though its descriptions are full of reality and life, they are often 
offensive from their coarseness, or wearisome from their minute- 
ness. On the other hand, the admirers and imitators of the 
classics enjoy some advantages, which compensate, not indeed 
fully, but in no inconsiderable measure for waat is sacrificed too 
often to feeling and freedom. The great masters whom they fol- 
low, though painters undoubtedly of their own manners, and ac- 
customed to embody in their works the religion, history, and 
usages of their country, were at least in an equal measure chil- 
dren of nature and citizens of the world, borrowers from that 
great stock of general feelings and opinions which belongs to no 
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age or country, but offers its stores freely and alike to all. Virgil 
copied Homer ; but not, as it is most probable, from a servile ad- 
miration of the Greeks, for neither Lucretius, nor Horace, nor 
Ovid, supply evidence of such a fashion, but because 


“© Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.” 
Thus it is also with our best poets. A goddess sometimes appears 


who had better have remained quietly on Olympus, for the reign 


of the sons and daughters of Rhea is ended. But more frequent- 
ly what is borrowed from the classics is only taken at second 
hand from nature; and though something certainly has been lost 
in originality and "freedom, much has evidently been gained in 
taste, correctness, and elegance. There is another circumstance 
also which contributes very materially to the naturalizing of these 
foreign importations. Our education has been in this country, 
during many years, almost entirely classical ; whence it happens 
that the style and sentiments of the ancients, and in some measure 
even their manners and mythology, become so familiar to us, and 
so closely associated with our earliest recollections, that when we 
mect them agai in the poetry of our own country, instead of 
gazing at them as strangers, we welcome them with all the cor- 
diality of youthiul friendship ; we feel transported for a moment 
into a dear though almost forgotien region, aud see the rememr 
brances and images of our less auxious day revived and crowding 


‘around us *. 


With respect to French poetry, the difficulty which is generally 
felt by foreigners in sympathizing with the national feelings upon 
this subject is owing in part to other causes beside those which 
we have just now been discussing. ‘The Alexaudrine verse, with 
the rhyming alternate couplets, has an air so exceedingly stiff 
and formal to all but those who are reconciled to it by con- 
stant habit, that nothing less than extraordinary merit can over- 
come a first feeling which is so thoroughly disagreeable. The 
language also is by no meaus harmonious: and, especially of late 


* Milton’s Lycidas, and the disputes it has occasioned, afford a striking exem- 
p'ification of this trath.: Dr. Johnson says “ it is not the language of nature.” 
* That may be trae,” says Di. Warton, “ but it is the language of poetry.” This 
sounds an odd distinction, and Warton, perhaps, would have been puzzled to ex- 
plain it. The fact is, that Lycidas owes the greater part of its fame to the variety” 
of classical images and allusions, which are woven into it by the skill, learning, and 
taste of its iustrious author. Most of its readers feel the power of association, 
and admire very big!.ly a poem which fills the mind with delightful recollections. 
Sonie are less sensible to these pleasures, and wonder that an elegiac piece from 
such a hand as Milton’s should not be more deeply affecting. These say it isa bad 
eur The others reply, that it is an exquisite composition, Perbaps both are 
right, 
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years, it has become so much the dialect of wit, pleasantry, and 
light conversation, (to which it is beyond all others adapted,) 
that the idea of sport, and perhaps of frivolity, is apt to haunt the 
mind, even when it is employed for nobler purposes. Add to all 
this, that words, which to our uncourtly ears are almost ridiculous, 
drop in from time to time among the gravest passages of poetry. 
Thus in the first scene of the Esther, a lady is telling her mourn- 
ful history to the queen: 


“ de mes pleurs j’attendais la fin 


Quand tout d’un coup, Madame, un Prophete divin,” &e, 


In short, without multiplying minute observations, the fact cer- 
tainly is, that excepting the best dramatic writers whose genius has 
overcome every difficulty, and the “ vers de société” where the 
language is perfectly at its ease, there iv but little French poetry 
that is read beyond the Rhine, the Alps, and the Ocean. It 
seems, lideed, to have a character answering to its geographical 
position; allied undoubtedly both to the Italian muse and to the 
British; but far inferior to the former in sweetuess, variety, and 
the brilliant graces of the south, and to the latter in energy and 
moral sublimity. 

The author of the Tableau closes his rapid sketch of the seven- 
teenth century with an account of Fontenelle, whom he considers 
as a sort of connecting link between the age of Louis XLV. and 
the new xra which was gpening upon France. Of him he says, 


«¢ That the softness of his character, and his love of repose, pre- 
vented his embracing any opinion with warmth, He had doubts ia 
religion, but. was reserved and tolerant, He favoured the Cartesian 
philosophy, but lived in amity with the new school, 

‘¢ The coolness (he adds) of his teraperament is visible in his ta- 
lents, which are especially remarkable for fineness, ingenuity, and 
impartiality. He had neither spirit nor imagination as a poet, and 
very little invention asa scholar. He introduced a dryness and af- 
fectation into literature, and gave to the sciences a colouring too gay 
and frivolous,” 


It is for this last fault that Voltaire has thought fit to ridicule 
Fontenelle in a comical little piece, which he calls Micromegas. 
Fontenelle, however, though his defects might be considerable, 
had the merit (if we recollect rightly) of first introducing the writ- 
ings of Mr. Locke among the French; the credit of which Vol- 
taire stole from him, and then abused the present. 


«© Such (says the author) is the picture, as it seems to me, which 
the end of the seventeenth and the commencement of the eighteenth 
century present. Goverament had lost its consideration, and a part 
of its power; religion had ceased to be an universal restraint; doubt 
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had begun to destroy existing persuasions ; knowledge and habits of 
reflection had diffused themselves more generally ; judgments conse- 
quently upon every subject were become more easy to be pronounced, 
but they had lost at the same time their weight and dignity ; every man 
had learned to attach more importance to his own person and opinion, 
and to pay less attention to received notions. Some men, whoin we 
have named, render this age illustrious, Of these, several had pre- 
served in their genius and dispositions something of the character of 
earlier times ; others had yielded themselves up entirely to the in- 
fluence of fashion. But literature had not yet received a deter- 
minate direction ; men sufficiently powerful had not appeared to give 
an impulse strong enough to be decisive. Besides, when the manners 
and genius of a nation are yet in a state of crisis and change, the 
writers cannot present an uniformity of opinions, principles, and 
aim. The men whoshone at the commencement of the centary had 
already lived in an earlier age; it was necessary iv order to know the 


fruits of this cera to see its true children, those to whom it had given 
both birth and education.” 


We have insensibly been drawn into greater length than we in- 
tended in our strictures on the first part of this work, and we 
anticipate the necessity of omtting much in the picture of the 
eighteenth century, which we hoped to have been able to notice. 

The new century opens with Voltaire, who was the earliest as 
well as the most renowned of its literary chiefs. Our author has 
employed near twenty pages in discussing the character ‘and 
works of this singular person ; and we wish it were possible to 
present his observations unbroken to our readers, as they cer- 
tainly supply by far the ablest and most candid estimate of that 
extraordinary writer with which we are acquainted. But we 
must be satisfied with giving a few extracts. 


~ Tn the midst of academical honours and the early triumphs of 
youth, there was growing up a man destined to reap a large part of 
the glory of this century, to receive its complete impression, and to 
be, as it were, its representative; so that, but a little more, and he 
had given his name to it. Undoubtedly nature had endowed Vol- 
taire with the most astonishing faculties; undoubtedly such vigour 
of understanding was not entirely the result of education and circum- 
stances; yet ee it not be shown that the direction of these talents 
was constantly determined by the opinions of the time; and that 
the object of succeeding and pleasing, the mainspring of almost 
all writers, governed Voltaire in every moment of his life? Never 
was any person more formed to yield from susceptibility to such im-. 
pressions. His genius offers, as it seems to me, the singular phno- 
menon of a man ordinarily destitute of that faculty of the mind 
which we call reflection, and, at the same time, endowed in the 
highest degree with the power of feeling and expressing with the 
most marvellous vivacity. This was unquestionably the cause both 
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of his successes and of his faults, This manner of seeing every thing 
in a single point of view, and of yielding himself to the immediate 
impression which an object produces, without thinking of those whic: 
it might produce in different circumstances, has multiplied the con- 
tradictions into which Voltaire has fallen; has often hurried him 
far away from truth and reason ; has injured the plan of his works and 
their perfection as a whole. But this* complete surrender of him- 
self to the impression of the moment, this impetuosity of feeling, this 
irritability so delicate and so lively, produced that pathos, that irre< 
sistible attraction, that vivacity of eloquence and pleasantry, that con- 
stant grace which flows with an unbounded facility; and when reason and 
truth happen to be dressed in these brilliant decorations they acquire 
the most seducing charms ; they seem to have started into existence 
without an effort, all glittering with native light and beauty; and the 
writer who thus exhibits them leaves far behind him all those who 
have sought them out by reflection, examination, and experience.” 


(P. 37, 33.) 


Voltaire was disposed, in early life, to be respectful to existing 
authorities, and was not far removed from the character of a 
courtier. It was not till the applauses of the Theatre had given 
him confidence, and the paltry persecutions of some dignitaries in 
church and state had irritated his most irritable nature, that he 
assuined that tone of entire levity and bitter sarcasm which be- 
came afterwards habitual to him. Indeed, it is impossible to be 
acquamted with his writings. without discovering that his taste 
and dispositions adapted him much better to the sphere of a court, 
and the polite circles of a luxurious metropolis, than the simple 
and stern temper of a republic. His gentus was monarchical ; 
he was a poet and a wit; he became a philosopher, or tried to be- 
come one, only from vanity, and a sort of necessity imposed upon 
him by the circumstances of ‘his life. After noticing some of 
the leading features of his history, our author proceeds thus: 


“ The more Voltaire advanced in his career, the more he found 
himself surrounded with applause and homage. Sovereigus became 
his friends and even his flatterers. Envy and hatred in opposing his 
triumphs excited his indignation. Their continual resistance gave 
still more vivacity to his character, aad made hitn frequeatly forget 
moderation, decency, and good taste. Such was his life; such was 
the conrse which conducted him to that long old age which he might 
have rendered so honourable, when encircled with a prodigious glory 
he reigned despotically in letters, which had themselves assumed 
the first rank among the objects which attract the curiosity and at, 
tention of men. It is melancholy that Voltaire did not perceive 
how much dignity and lustre he might have acquired by availing 
himself of the advantages of such a position, and pursuing the cou- 
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duct which it seemed to prescribe tohim. Itis afflicting to behold 
him yielding to the torrent of a degraded age, and plunging in a base 
cynicism, which, whatever be its apologies in youth, forms a revolting 
contrast to white hairs, the symbols of wisdom and purity. What 
spectacle is more sad than that of an old man insulting the Deity in 
the moment when he is about to call him hence, and repelling the 
respect of the young by participating their exeesses? (P.41, 42.) 

* Often in the midst. of the scandalous inebriation in which he 
seemed to be plunged by vauity and the desire of influencing the age 
in which be lived, he had returns of reason: he wished to resist in 
some things the impulse which he had shared, and to which he had 
given increased activity. In bis latter works, in the midst of that 
perpetual variation of opinions aud systems, of those assertions al- 
ways positive and incessantly contradicting each other, one finds at 
times reflections full of profound sense,—a just appreciation of the 
miserable spint which reigned around him. It is then that one 
regrets to find in him that perpetual mobility, that absence of 
reflection, and above ali, that immense passion for success and 
the mode of his day. He alone, armed with ali the powers of his 
mind, might have retarded a little the course of those menacing 
opinions which were accumulating on every side, and which vapeel 


with feebleness or imsinucerity, acquired fresh strength from that 
powerless resistance.” (P. 42, 43.) 


It is impossible not to pause for a moment on a character such 
as that which has been dehneated ; equally singular and instructive. 
Weall recollect the old and eloquent description of man, “a being 
of large discourse, looking betore and after.” Voltaire answered 
sufhiciently well to the first half of the portrait, but he had no sort 
of resemblance to the other. He was semivir. His avidity for 
enjoyment, and his habitual disregard of the future, made him in 
truth a child through life. Such he is described by contemporary 
writers, and such he proved himself to be in every feature of his 
character; by his inextinguishable gaiety, and his ridiculous irri- 
tability ; by the exquisite playfulness which gave life to his produc- 
tions on the verge of fourscore, and by that last sally of literary 
vanity which snapped the feeble thread that sustained his earthly 
existence. Voltaire appears to have been entirely the slave of 
present feelings ; the consequences of his conduct to himself or 
others never disturbed him: and this is the moral definition of 
childishness. But, unhappily, that entire thoughtlessness which 
allied to the weakness and ignorance of youth is pardoned and 
even loved, when combined with mature knowledge and with 
faculties and passions fully developed, assumes a very different 
character. ‘The gambols of the kitten are amusing, but not so the 
bounds of the tiger. The childish vanity, the childish irritability, 
the childish love of pleasure, which were characteristic of Voltaire 
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from his earliest years to his late decline, were all thought to be 
very entertaming by his friends, who, with less excuse perhaps 
from natural temper, were for the most part just as careless of 
consequences as himself. But mark the effects. Vanity tempted 
him to hazard a few sallies against churchmen. "The clergy no- 
ticed them, and he was banished. Provoked by the persecution 
of those whom he despised, what was at first only mirth rankled 
into hatred. ‘The spirit of his age and country encouraged him, 
His passion for literary applause allied itself to his resentments. 
The gratification he felt in mdulging his talents for pleasantry was 
irresistible. He attacked every thiag, he ridiculed every thing, he 
sported with every thing. Nothing so sacred, nothing so venera- 
ble, nothing so us¢ful or necessary, as to be secure from his mer- 
riment. By degrees he grew almost serious in his folly. He as- 
pired to the glory of * crushing that infamous religion which was 
proclaimed by Angels from Heaven, with the song of glory to God 
and good-will towards men: and he enjoys the bad pre-eminence 
of having contributed indirectly, more perhaps than any other man, 
to the revolution in France, and all its wasteful results in Europe. 
But we turn gladly from the man to his writings. 


« After having examined the conduct and general character of 
Voltaire, we may proceed to speak more particularly of his works. 
Their merit has been a hundred times discussed and disputed. Al- 
most always received with enthusiasm by the public, they at the 
saine time met with obstinate opponents and enemies, aud the spirit 
of party has always prevailed in the judgment pronounced upon 
them. Half a century has elapsed, aud the reputation of Voltaire 
is still like the body of Patroclas, disputed between two parties who 
are animated against each other. Sucha contest would alone suffice 
to perpetuate the glory of that name. Some men have made them- 
selves famous by defending him; others have gained celebrity solely 
by having pertinaciously attacked him. In this protracted conflict the 
glory of Voltaire has undoubtedly not preserved all its original 
splendor. It is no longer that national enthusiasm, that admiration 
equal to what the heroes and benefactors of mankind have inspired ; 
it is no longer that triumph which was decreed him on the last day 
of his life, whilst he was descending into the tomb, A colder and 
more measured judgment has enfeebled these passionate emotions, 
But there is something idle and ridiculous in the endeavours of those 
who labour to blast entirely the honours of Voltaire. A_ sufficient 
space of time has elapsed to entitle us to consider the judgment of 
posterity as pronounced,” (P. 43, 44.) 


This little summary is followed by a more detailed examination 


® Ecrasez l’infame—was the common watchword of the philosopher. 
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of Voltaire’s productions, and the criticism is so good that we 
have unwillingly passed it over with a general eulogy. 

Voltaire acquired his earliest celebrity as a dramatic writer, and 
perhaps he will owe his reputation in future ages, chietly to his 
Théatre. In his tirst pieces (our author observes) he imitated 
his predecessors. Qidipe and Mariamne were composed in the 
style of Corneille and Racine. At length the impatience of his 
genius broke through those shackles, and then appeared Zayre, 
with its faults, which have been so often assailed, and its beauties, 
which so entirely redeem them. It is here that Voltaire impress- 
ed the stamp of his talents as a tragedian. Itis not the perfec- 
tion and melody of Racine. It is not the lofty imagination and 
simplicity of Corneille ; and yet there is something which one does 
not find in either of them, and the absence of which may be re- 
gretted. There is a certain warmth of passion, a complete self- 
abandonment,a vivacity of feeling, which carries usaway and awakens 
profound emotion, a grace which charms and which subdues. 

We have already made a few remarks on the French drama, and 
the complaints made by Englishmen of its deficiency in interest. 
lf we wished to justify the opinions of our countrymen by. a 
single and decisive experiment, we should request an impartial 
person thoroughly acquainted with both languages to compare 
Zayre and Othello. The former is celebrated, perhaps above 
all other specimens of the French theatre, for its passion and 
depth of feeling. “ If any thing (says the writer of the Tableau) 
can give the idea of an author perfectly transported with passion 
and poetry, it is a work such as Zayre.” Unquestionably it is a 
very fine collection of verses ; the speech of Lusignan when he 
discovers that his daughter has renounced her faith is one of the 
noblest effusions of passionate declamation extaut in any language, 
and the concluding scene is very affecting. This conclusion, 
however, Voltaire manifestly imitated from Shakspeare ; and it is 
one of the mstances in which he was content to enrich his soil by 
borrowing from that grand fermier (as he was pleased to call him) 
without acknowledging the obligation. In taste, correctness, and 
spirited declamation, Zayre is above Othello ; it is not without 
merits of a higher kind; and it exércises some influence over the 
feelings. Bui for that powerful magic which opens ail the springs 


of emotion in the soul; for that master genius which pours down 


the whole torrent of passion, sweeping away every other thought, 
and hurrying us we know not and care uot whither ; for whatever 
belongs to the phrenzy and inspiration of poetry—to contrast 


Zayre with Othello! truly we should as soon think of comparing 


a cascade at Versailles to the cataracts of Niagara. 
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Zayre was succeeded by many other pieces of great celebrity 
and merit, by which Voltaire is very well known even in this 
country. But our author remarks that his later dramatic works 
fell into the same train with his other productions. He would 
fain teach and philosophize even upon the stage, and this sort of 
sententious emphatic tone could not but infuse a certain chillness 
into the most animated scenes. “ Nothing (it is justly added) so 
much injures imagination as to give it an aim, to subject it to a 
system.” Of all his theatrical performances Zayre was, we be- 
heve, the most popular; but the author of the ‘Tableau gives the 
palm on the whole to Merope; and D’Alembert appears, by one 
of his letters, to have preferred Alzire. 

The Henriade was a poem in a very different style, and aspired 
to the dignity of the Epopée. That Voltaire should have the va- 
nity to think himself equal to any thing is not very extraordinary, 
considering what he had performed and how he was flattered ; 
but that he should have the weakness to fancy a series of correct 
couplets about a great monarch, with the help of a few of the 
heathen deities, could deserve the character of an epic poem, Is 
marvellous. However, great men make great blunders. Ad- 
dison probably thought his Campaign a very fine poem. 

“ Nobody (says our author) contests the attraction of Voltaire’s 
fugitive poetry.” The principal charm of these pieces is, that 
they express real feelings; that they catch and embody those 
transient impressions which were continually passing, like sum- 
mer clouds, over the mind of the writer. They contain, m some 
measure, the history of his life, which was composed of a pro- 
digious multitude of shifting sensations, varying with his years, 
and subject to no sort of controul from fixed principles or de- 
signs. For the rest, to say that they are full of vivacity, facility, 
and grace, is only to say that they were written by Voltaire. 
There is a sentence here so just in its sentiment, and so incapable 
of translation, that we extract it as it stands. “ La gaicté comme 
le sublime demande une sorte de naiveté et de bonne foi. Elle 
ne resemble pas au persiffiage et a ta raillerie.” 

Voltaire’s Ssscsinubiphaicant we think, have been overrated.; with 
the exception, however, of the life of Charles X11. which is ex- 
tremely agreeable, and could aspire to nothing greater. No one 
indeed can dispute the power of this writer to reuder any subject 
mm a very high degree picturesque and entertaining; aud it hap- 
pened in the last mentioned instance that the prince was exactly 
suited to the historian; for he was, as the author of the Tableau 
happily says, tout en dehors. In attempting the life. of Peter 
Voltaire undertook a much higher style of composition. He was 
how to give an account of the rise and advancement of a great 
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empire under the counsels and auspices of a very savage, but very 
forcible and comprehensive genius. This was manifestly a great 
undertaking, and it proved too much for the philosophizing poet; 
viribus ille 
Confisus periit admirandisque lacertis. ; 

The failure is not scandalous, but it is manifestly a failure. 
There is a still more discreditable fault to be objected to the 
historian of Charles and Peter. His heroes unfortunately were 
rivals. It was difficult therefore to reconcile their respective pre- 
tensions. Voltaire, we fear, was apt to be more studious of 
effect than of accuracy, and it so happens that the same facts are 
told in a different manner and with opposite colouring by the 
same historian in his narratives of the two princes. ‘There is 
such a carelessness of reputation as well as disregard to truth in 
these contradictions, that we think them sufficient alone to throw 
considerable doubt on the general veracity of Voltaire. 

The Siécle de Louis XIV’. has acquired so much celebrity, and 
in our judgment has, notwithstanding its real merits, been appre- 
ciated so much above its deserts, that we are happy in being able 
to give to our sentimeits the authority of a writer such as that 
before us. ‘The following extract contains also an admirable 
picture in a few words of ancient history, so much superior in 
interest, so much inferior in philosophy, to what -has passed in 
modern days under the same appellation. . 


“ To delineate the reign of Louis XIV. was a very difficult un- 
dertaking. One may say that the more civilized a nation becomes, 
the more its manners and its history lose those highly relieved and 
picturesque forms of early times which constitute the charm of nar- 
ration. The office of an historian becomes also more arduous. We 
exact impartiality, and we reproach him with wanting warmth and 
interest. We require details upon the commerce, the arts, the spirit 
of the government, and we complain that an attention to matters of 
philosophy interrupts the narrative of facts. We demand erudition, 
and we blame the writer when he descants. Formerly historians 
were not subject to these fetters. They wrote with all their preju- 
dices, they preserved their individual character, without assuming 4 
cold impartiality, which has more of form than substance. They 
recounted the victories of their own country without any anxiety to 
publish the history of the vanquished. ‘They surrendered neither 
their opinions nor their feelings. Xenophon in the centre of Athens 
did not ‘conceal his admiration for the Lacedeemonians. Tacitus did 
not conceal or compromise his detestation of tyrants. Every, one 
professed to be what he really was, and it was for the reader to judge 
of the credibility of the historian, and the confidence he should re- 
pose in him, In history, as in every thing else, we have talent only 
in depicting our own impressions. 
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«“ We will not reproach Voltaire in particular with the faults 
which belong to the whole school of modern historians. Bat if we 
allow the style of composition which they have adopted, still consi-+ 
dering history as a series of impartial researches destined to furnish 
the memory and exercise the reason, Voltaire is exposed to much 
criticism, The little of depth there is in his thoughts, his impere 
fect knowledge of characters, the ‘tendency of his style to please, 
rather than to invite reflection, have been the subjects of frequent 
strictures, and we may add to them somes till more serious. Vol- 
taire in the reign of Louis XIV. saw nothing but the brilliancy of 
his victories, of literature, and the arts. He never thought of ex- 
amining the character of the government and of the administration 
of the king; the influence which it has had on the character of the 
nation; and the consequences which thence resulted. He has not 
remarked that perhaps no epoch of the history of France was more. 
important by the change effected in the manners, the social rela- 
tions, and the ancient spirit of the constitution. It is to the bril- 
liant colouring of Voltaire that we are to ascribe the unbounded 
admiration of. the reign of Louis XIV. He has made us forget 


that a king has other duties than to acquire glory for his empire.” 


To these remarks, in the justice of which we perfectly concur, 
we must take the liberty of adding one or two further observa- 
tions. The Age of Louis X1V., has the misfortune to belong 
neither to the ancient nor the modern style of history. It is not, 
like the first, impassioned and picturesque; or at least it is so 
only in a very inferior degree. {[t is not, like the second, grave, 
candid, and reflective. ‘The besoin de succes (in English, the 
horror of being tiresome), which haunted Voltaire through life, 
furnishes, we think, the real key to the deficiencies of this work. 
It was this which made him adopt a light and rapid style, bril- 
jiant undoubtedly, and attractive, but ill suited to the dignity of his 
undertaking. It was this which made him so fearful of prolixity, 
that he has not allowed space to develop with sufficient fulness 
the events of so long and so busy a reign. It was this which 
tempted him to fill a third part of his second volume with trifling, 
anecdotes, which might suit the AMemoires de. St. Simon, but 
which ought not to have found a place in a serious and compre- 
hensive history. It was this which led him in his account of 
Jansenism and Quietism to treat with entire levity disputes which 
are allied to the highest and the deepest feelings of the human 
heart, and which agitated some of the most forcible, most de- 
voted, and most virtuous spirits that have ornamented our nature. 
To be sure, dulness is a very heavy crime, more especially among 
Frenchmen: but as Mr. Burse cbserves of obstisacy, that 
though one of the most unpopular of vices, it is counected with 
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almost all the masculine virtues; so may it be said of tedious- 

ness; for though never forgotten or forgiven, it is unquestionably 

allied to some of the first qualities which a writer can possess ; 

to accuracy, order, gravity, reflection. Itis a sort of high treason 

. in literature; and as none are so little in danger of falling into 

4 that great political offence as men absolutely destitute of all 

_ noble and patriotic sentiments, so in letters none are so clear of 

4 the kindred crime as those whose writings are uniformly slight 

and superficial. However, notwithstanding all this, such is the 

power of manner, and so happy is the style both in narrative and 

expression, of the Age of Lows XIV’. that it will probably at all 

times be read more eagerly and more universally than any other 

piece of history in the French language. We are afraid indeed, 

i after all this criticism, of being understood to say that its merits 

: are small. This we by no means think; but in our estimation 

they are considerably below both its celebrity and its pretensions. 

The Essay on the manners of nations has been, perhaps, the 

q most highly admired of all Voltaire’s historical pieces by the 

| graver and more judicious of his readers. Our author pays it 

some high compliments ; but he observes, that it is open to much 

of the criticism offered upon the work last noticed, and he adds, 

“¢ It merits besides a still graver censure; we there meet with 

little traces of that sectarian spirit adopted by Voltaire in the 

' latter part of his life. His hatred. to religion frequently betrays 
him into* bad faith and bad taste.” 

Besides the works and classes of works already noticed, Voltaire 
was the author of a vast mass of miscellaneous productions, which 
it is impossible to reduce under any regular heads, “ I have not 
been in Paris (said he) these twenty years, but I have kept four 
presses constantly at work during the whole of that time.” He 

' wrote various articles for the Encyclopedia; he published a va- 
; riety of little Romans, such as Candide, Zadig, La Princesse de 
Babylon, &c. &c.; aud he scribbled an innumerable number of 
pamphlets some acknowledged, some anonymous, which were 
chiefly directed against his personal or literary enemies, a class of 
men which his extreme violence and ridiculous writability daily. 
multiplied. His contributions to the Encyclopedia are chietly. 
composed of smart sallies or grave attacks on revealed religion ; 
and his Romans contain much exquisite raillery against foolish, 
litical institutions and opinions, together with some very merry. 
i impeachments of the general economy of Providence in the na- 
tural and moral government of mankind. Of religion in all its - 
| branches, Voltaire was profoundly and contemptibly ignorant. 
® Mauvaise foi, in blunt English, falsehood. 
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We are fully persuaded that he never reflected seriously for one 
half hour ona single phenomenon in the dispensations of God, 
He had dipped into the Bible, but he had never read it; and his 
misrepresentations are so gross and silly as to seem hardly worthy 
of refutation, Had a work sach as the Héponse de quelques 
Juifs @ M. Voltaire appeared against any other system in philo- 
sophy, the poor philosopher would have been discredited for éver. 
In politics Voltaire was not wrong-headed, but he was somewhat 
superficial, and so rash, irregular, and petulant, that his writings 
could scarcely have been tolerated under any goverumeunt, or 
useful to any people. Many of them also contain passages 
which are highly offensive to good morals. With a considerable 
proportion of his smaller pieces we have no acquaintance. Those 
which we have tormerly read are generally remarkable for the 
exquisite pleasantry with which they expose many prevailing abs 
surdities, and they are usually suilied with some passages of abo- 
minable impurity or profaneness. 

These strictures are slight and imperfect, but they may serve to 
introduce the more comprehensive and penetrating observations 
which we are about to extract: the trath and mnpartiality of 
which are not less remarkable than the sagacity which they ine 
dicate. 

“It remains for us to speak of the spirit which he carried into 
philosophy; that is to say, of his opinions im relation to religion, 
morals, and politics. He has been accused of a formal design to 
overturn these three bases of the honour and the happiness of mans 
kind. But whoever should attempt to find in, Voltaire a system of 
philosophy, connected principles, a centre of opinions, would be 
yreatly embarrassed. Nothing is less conformable to the serious 
idea which one forms of a philosopher than the kind of understand- 
ing and talents which belonged to Voltaire: perhaps it could only 
be in the eighteenth century that one could have thought of pica 
such a man by the name of philosopher. That he had thedesign o 
pleasing his own age, of exercising an influence over it, of revenging 
himself against his enemies, of forming a party to praise and defen 
him—all this is perfectly credible. He lived at a time when man+ 
ners were lost, at least in the superior classes of society; and he did 
not respect morals, Envy and hatred employed ogpinst him. the 
arms of religion when it was no longer respected by its own dé- 
fenders; he considered it only as the means of persecation. His 
country had a government without force, without consideration, aed 
which did nothing to obtain them ; he had the spirit of independ 
ence and opposition. Such were the real sources of his opimens 
We can conceive how he acquired them without, on that aceoont, 
excusing them. He proclaimed them continually without thinking 
ef the effects which they might produce. 5 he was far from 
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shewing in his errors the invariable confidence and extreme presump- 
tion of some writers of the same age. 

‘* He himself, in one of his romances, has given us a just idea of 
his philosophy. Babouc charged to examine the manners and in- 
stitutions of Persepolis, discovers all its faults with great quickuess, 
laughs at all its absurdities, attacks every thing with the most licen- 
tious liberty. But when in the end he thinks that the ruin of Per- 
py may be the consequence of his definitive judgment, he finds 
advantages in every thing, and refuses to overturn the city. This 
was Voltaire. He wished to have the liberty of criticizing carelessly, 
and would laugh at any thing; buta revolution was quite wut of his 
thoughts: he had too just an understanding, too great a contempt 
of vulgarity and the populace, to form such a wish. Unhappily, 
when a nation has got to philosophising, like Babouc, it knows not 
how, like him, to stop and weigh its decision; it is only by a deplo- 
rable experience that it discovers, when too late, that it ought not 
to have destroyed Persepolis,” (P.55—57.) 


We believe these observations to be true; and are persuaded 
that Voltaire, had he lived, would have resisted with all his power 
the revolutionary torrent which his writings, during half a cen- 
tury, had contributed to swell, and would practically have re- 
nounced those very opinions for which altars were erected to his 
memory in the Champ de Mars. Even before his death he la- 
mented, with as much bitterness as perhaps he was capable of 
feeling, the mad and horrible excesses to which Diderot and 
others among the philosophers had advanced in their outrages 
upon religion and morals. He did not deliberately intend to 
overturn the foundations of either; but he had wantonly insulted 
both: and the same righteous law which has permitted us in 
some measure to command futurity by the wise employment of 
present opportunities, has established also a limit, beyond which 
recollection is vain, and the consequences of guilt irrevocable : 


Sua cuique exorsa laborem 
Fortunamque ferent*. 

Having necessarily said a good deal in dispraise of Voltaire, it 
is but just to notice some particulars in which he merits appro- 
bation. Like other human beings, his character was mixed: 
with great vices he was not wholly destitute of good qualities; 
and there are several actions of his life which well deserve to be 
applauded. He appears to have been naturally humane, though 
his passions too frequently clouded bis benevolence: he was 
often liberal; and he pleaded the causes of some unfortunate 
and injured families with much perseverance, generosity, aud 
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feeling. He was the first who powerfully recommended ino- 
culation in France. He was among the first who endeavoured 
to dispel the national prejudices, and directed. the eyes of his 
countrymen to the pbtieca mnatiantbota; the science, and the lite- 
rature of England. He justly appreciated the soundness of the 
Newtonian philosophy, at a time when it had made but little 
progress on the continent; and though his encomiums of Mr. 
Locke are exaggerated, and indicate very little depth in meta- 
physics, his clear sense enabled him to perceive that the process 
of investigation adopted by that great master was far more just 
and natural than that of his predecessors. In his sentiments 
respecting the political establishments and opinions of his own 
country he was often substantially right, though the language in 
which he presented them was generally dangerous and unbecom- 
ing: and he had the courage to laugh at the project of a territo- 
rial tax, though all the wise heads of the econom:sts pronounced 
the expedient infallible. 

For the miserable and devoted fury with which Voltaire as- 
sailed Christianity we are neither willing nor able to attempt the 
slightest apology. It disgraced his life, it debased his writings, 
and it will cast the deepest shade over his memory for ever. 

Next to Voltaire in celebrity, and at least nis equal in genius 
and learning, stands the president Montesquieu; a name less 
idolized perhaps in France, but much more generally respected 
in other countries. ‘The author of the Tableau has furnished 
many striking reflections on his character-and writings. After 
noticing his first work Les Lettres Persannes, so remarkable for 
their vivacity aud acuteness, so abominable for their profaneness 
and libertinism, he proceeds thus : 


*¢ Subsequent to the publication of this work, every thing contri- 
buted to modify the character of Montesquieu; to give him more of 
reserve in his opinions, and especially in his manner of announcing 
them. He was not a mere'writer. His whole life was not conse- 
crated to literary successes; he held a situation full of gravity; it 
was necessary that he should respect the examples which his fathers 
had left him, and that he should merit the esteem of the class in 
which he was placed, and among whom knowledge only contributed 
to the growth of virtue, The president Montesquieu had not that 
sort of independence which men of letters so much covet, and which 
is injurious perhaps both to their talents and their characters, He 
was restrained by the ties of family, and by the duties of the co 
ration to which he belonged. He did not live out of the range of 
business; he did not inhabit that theoretic world in which writers 
find nothing fixed and positive to bring them back to reason and 
truth when they begin to wander. Montesquieu, therefore, attached 
himself to the laws of his country, to the character of his fellow 
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citizens,and to the forms of their goverament, not indeed to the extent 
of entirely approving them, but at least so far as to wish to modify 
not to overturn them ; be brought into politics a spirit deter- 
minate and practical ; he founded it on the consideration of events 
and the recollections of history, 
«« However, Moutesquieu always preserved a part of the character 
wiach he had originally evinced in the Persian Letters. Although 
his fame rests upon titles serious and solid, he was perhaps more 
remarkable for the richness of his imagination than for the depth of 
his reffections. His works exhibit a mind full of life and animation, 
which study ané meditation can with difficulty subdue. Whenever 
ati idea can take the shape of an image, whenever a picture can be 
made out of the exposition of facts, Montesquieu yields to the 
temptation, and presents them to us under that aspect. His mind 
had an invincible inclination to brilliant and poetic thoughts, while 
bis occupations and circumstances compelled him to be chiefly con- 
aarsant with matters of morals, politics, and government.” (P. 59, 


_“ This colouring is not always happily placed in the Esprit des 
Loix, One there sees Montesquieu frequently seduced by brilliant 
ideas ; attaching remote relations to a common centre; ambitious 
of astonishing by new and striking assertions; in a word, studying 
to produce effect, not with a view to dazzle by a foulish charlatan- 
isme, but because he’ felt himself seduced into giving his ideas this 
hvely and rapid form. | However, reason is rarely sacrificed. Truth 
is what Montesquieu is always in search of, He sincerely endeavours 
to arrive at it by the examination of facts, and by a long train of 
studies and, researches. His imagination has had power enough to 
deceive him, but it was against his will, Often when an idea has 
been presented in a decisive manner which strikes at first sight, the 
author, satisfied with not having diminished its first effect, adds 
some restriction, and makes you see, that if he has not been willing 
te check the course of his thoughts, by infusing a doubt and noticing 
exceptions, he is not, nevertheless, ignorant of the degree of cer- 
tainty which belongs to his opinions, and that he does not place that 
absolute confidence in them which you might at first suppose. The 
march of genius is prompt and direct ; general ideas almost entirely 
seize possession of its attention, and it easily persuades itself that 
others will know how to understand and qualify what is said, so as 


it true and applicable in each particular case.” (P. 
1}. 


_ This last passage, we are persuaded, contains the true ex- 
planation of some of the most remarkable peculiarities in Mone 
tesquieu’s style of writing. Indeed it is very curious to compare — 
his great work on the Spirit of Laws, with some of the principal 
philosophical compositions of a neighbouring country ; such, for 
instance, as the political disquisitions of Hume, Smith, Fergason, 
and others, These are generally full, orderly, and well reasoned 
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dissértations. The subject in hand is examined with great 
gravity; a series of facts and observations are drawn forth and 
marshalled with tiiuch skill and caution; the assumptions, the 
intermediate ttuths, the transitions, the digressions—all are 
managed with admitable prudence and propriety; the whole 
texture of the composition is woven with care; and the great 
results are at last anounced with a decent pomp and a toleras 
ble sliare of self-complacency. We read, assent, approve, ad- 
mire; agree that the writer is very able ; and take care not to let 
any body know that we thought him very tiresome. Now, in 
Montesqttieu every thing is different. Art there is none; and of 
order very little. The subjects chosen as heads of thought aré 
connected only by being allied to a common ancestor—tmeré 
collaterals, not succeeding by any regular devolutions. “The 
patagraphis which compose the disseriatious are, for the thost 
part, independent of one another; each taking its chance alone, 
and leaving its neighbours to fight their own battles. The posi+ 
tions ate short, brilliant, imperative: and the whole, instead of 
bearing any resemblance to an elaborate and finished dissertation, 
gives rather the idea of a man confident of great powers, and 
possessed of artiple materials, who pronounces his dicta with 
authority, and expects his audience to qualify and apply them} 


who supplies thoughts, and leaves it to othets, if they like the - 


labour, to fill up the interstices. | | | 
Montesquieu has been aceuséd of idleness by those who ads 
mire 4 more orderly system of composition, But to charge a 
writer with idleness, who gave twefity yeats to the prosecution of 
a single design, seenis a littlé itfiprudent. If the Spirit of Laws 
had been expatided into essays, With the usual allowance for fine 
observations atid flowing periods, it would have filled a library. 
Another charge which has been made against the president is; 
that he has raked up all sorts of fables from the narratives of 
obscure travellers, and made them the foundations of important 
theories. [t must be acknowledged that Montesquieu was 4 
little fund of odd out-of-the-way readitig; and he is apt to talk 
rather too much of Japan atid the kingdom of Bantam, and the 
people of Meaco. But this fault, if iv be one, is, im our estima 
tion, far more venial than that of supposing, with most writers, 
that human nature is only to be studied in the history of the 
Roman and Greek repablics. A comprehensive mind will 
naturally desire au extetisive range; and if general mductions 
respecting the human race are to be attempted, men ought to be 
s¢en and considered under all the fortns which they have present 
éd, and every fact and institution be contemplated, whether pres 
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served in the monuments of ancient nations, or cauglit by the 
hasty glances of a waudering missionary. 

It is impossible to recollect the performances of Montesquieu 
without being impressed with a powerful admiration of his 
genius and attainments. The herculean vigour which was a 
match for so vast an undertaking as the Spirit of Laws; the un- 
shaken perseverance which could prosecute its work for twenty 
years, united as they were to an imagination highly picturesque, 
present an image of such greatness, that little minds bow down 
before it; and even those of a firmer texture, and more sanguine 
complexion, are compelled to do it homage. ‘The mind, too, 
which could throw a rapid and comprehensive glance over 
twelve centuries, and sketch, as it were upon a single canvass, the 
growth, the plenitude, and the declension of Roman greatness, 
‘must unquestionably have been possessed of uncommon elevation 
and energy. If authority could add any thing to a reputation 
which reposes on so substantial a basis, it would be sufficient to 
mention a writer capable of justly appreciating the merits of the 
French philosopher, both from the similarity of his pursuits and 
the extent of his own genius. Montesquieu has been twice 
mentioned by Mr. Burke in terms of the highest admiration; in 
the Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discontents, as the first 
writer of the age; and in the Appeal from the New Whigs to the 
Old, as an authority so high, that even the glory of the British 
constitution is increased by his suffrage. 

And yet we little beings must be indulged in our little criti- 
cism. ‘Somebody at Paris said, that the work called L’ Esprit 
des Lotz should have been entitled L’ Esprit sur les Loix; and 
the remark is true as well as clever. After making every reason- 
able allowance for varieties in composition, and surrendering 
much of established usage to the despotism of genius, still it 
must be confessed that Montesquieu has in his great work in- 
dulged too freely the natural bias of his mind, and furnished 
rather a collection of desultory reflections, than the complete 
digest or discussion of a comprehensive subject. In part this 
may justly be imputed to the extent of his undertaking, which 
rendered a sententious and somewhat authoritative manner almost 
unavoidable. But it must doubtless, in part, also be attributed 
to the poetical cast of his imagination, which could not tolerate 
the appearance of dulness, and delighted in brilliancy and effect. 
The disadvantages incident to this fault are considerable. One 
of them is, that the very object of the writer, who intended to 
render his work attractive, is In some degree counteracted ; for, 
among the generality of readers, more perhaps are fatigued by 
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making a series of desperate leaps across the chasms which 
separate the different theorems, than by the labour of travelling 
through the diffuse expositions, and connecting details, which 
abound in a different class of reasoners. 

Nearly allied to, and, indeed, growing out of the last defect, 
is another and more serious fault. Montesquieu’s reflections, 
though remarkably original, and frequently profound, are at 
times hasty and maccurate. He acquiesced too readily in his 
first thoughts. His mind was so constituted, that he rather 
caught the truth by a rapid and penetrating glance than dis- 
covered it through the medium of a close investigation. He 
was not accustomed to verify his impressions by a close and 
vigilant induction ; and though his intellect was of that vigorous 
and comprehensive character which made even his guesses 
valuable, it certainly is not always safe to acquiesce in his posi- 
tions without examination. His work frequently furnishes rather 
excellent materials for thinking, than the results of patient 
thought. Indeed his carelessness, both in accepting facts and 
propounding couclusions, is sometimes perfectly surprising. 
‘We are informed (says he, speaking of the proportion of the 
sexes born in different countries) that at Bantam there are ten 
girls to one boy;” and then he proceeds to reason upon: this 
ridiculous assumption, only because a Mr. Kempler had so 
affirmed of that which no conceivable affirmation could render 


credible. “ It would be an excellent law (he observes in another 


place) for all countries to ordain, that none but real money 
should be current.” ‘This reflection was suggested by consider- 
ivg the inconveniences incident to a debased coin, or, as he 
terms it, ideal money. He seems wholly to have overlooked the 
prodigious saving of value, time, and labour, which is effected 
by a conventional currency, which has its foundation in no sort 
of fraud but in the wants and resources of mankind, and the 
advantages of which a great mind ought to have perceived even 
at so early a period in the history of the economy of nations. In 
the same spirit, speaking of exchanges, he says, “ ‘The relative 
abundance and scarcity of specie in different countries forms 
what is called the course of exchange.” “ Exchange isa fram- 
ing of the actual and momentary value of money,” and “ when a 
state has occasion to remit a sum of money into another country, 
it is indifferent in the nature of the thing whether specie be con- 
veyed thither, or they take bills of exchange.” Yet, certainly, 
Montesquieu had sagacity enough to discover, had he reflected, 
that the exchanges will depend, not merely, as he supposes, on 
the state of the currency in different countries, but on the state, 
also, of their mutual debts and credits; and, that even if their 
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currency were fixed, there may be a manifest saving by remitting 
in bills instead of remitting in commodities or bullion. We 
mention these inaccuracies, not that we attach much importance 
to them, but for the sake of exhibiting the character of Montes- 
quieu’s genius. Powerful and intuitive glances into human 
nature will enable a great mind to appreciate with wonderful 
eagacity matty branches of legislation, and many forms of politi- 
cal administration; but if a subject is in its nature scientific, a 
very different process is requisite. No man can determine a 
trajectory, or find a fluent, by a single coup d’auil. Now, 

itical economy is in all its branches strictly scientific. 

it is rather fatiguing to follow the errors of a great man, yet 
one other fault in Montesquieu’s writings deserves to be noticed, 
because it is considerable, and has attracted a vast deal of atten- 
tion and discussion. He is too systematic, and is, therefore, some- 
times, like all system-makers, paradoxical; more especially in his 
observations respecting the influence of climate upon character 
he has exposed himself to much severe and just animadversion. 
We inchine to think, however, that his opinions on this subject 
have been a little misunderstood, and that the remark which we 
have extracted from the work before us, “ that a powerful gemus 18 
apt to seize on general ideas, and to take it for granted that others 
will understand how to modify thent,” is peculiarly applicable to 
this part of the Spirit of Laws. It is scarcely conceivable that 
a writer such as Montesquieu should have deliberately held in its 
full extent the theory which some passages in the fourteetith book 
of the Spirit of Laws appear toimply. Such a theory is contra- 
dicted not only by the history of nations, its natural enemy ; but 
even by geography, its natural ally. ‘Travel from Tuscany into 
the Campagna, cross the Faro of Messma from Calabria mto 
Sicily, pass from Bourdeaux to Burgos:—the heart of the 
stoutést believer in the despotism of physical causes would fail 
before he had completed three little tours of discovery. Large 
allowances, we are persuaded, must be made for what Montes- _ 
quieu has left unsaid ; yet, all allowances made, he still remains 
chargeable with great inaccuracy and much exaggeration in this 
part of his work. ‘lo determive on the nature and propriety of 
jaws by a metaphysical materialism ; to introduce grave specula- 
tions on the action of the nerves, and experiments on the papille 
of a sheep’s tongue; to resolve the liberties of England into the 
constitutional misery of its inhabitants; to swallow greedily the 
falsehoods of Bernier respecting India, and then exclaim, “ Happy 
climate! which gives birth to purity of manners, and produces 
lemtty of laws;”—these are follies so considerable, that it required 
nothing less than the gemus of Montesquieu to redeem them, 
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nothing lower than his renown to shelter them from ridicule. 
How much superior, m this instauce, is the poet* to the’ phie 
losopher ! | 


** Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 

O'erpower the fire that animates our frame ? 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day. , 
Need we the influence of the northern star, ? 
To string owr nerves and steel our hearts to war? 

And where the force of nature laughs around, 

Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground ? 

Unmanly thought! 


It is a little curious, that the author of the work before us 
propounds a theory directly opposite to that of the writer whose 
defects we have been touching ; and that both have been led to 
the very verge of fatalism by not watching with sufficient vigilance 
the progress of their speculations. How much in the characters 
of uations and of individuals is to be attributed to the influence of 
natural propensities, how much to the operation of moral motives, 
and how much (if any thing) to the self-determining agency of 
the soul, we do not believe any measure of human sagacity is 
sufficient to determme. This, however, is clear, that physical 
causes are limited im their operation, while moral influences are 
capable of a regular aid indefinite progression. Of the two 
systems of necessity which have infested philosophy, we have no 
hesitation m saying that the latter is the less vulgar and the less 
dangerous ; that it has more of probability and more of truth. 
And though we steadily renounce every necessitarian theory, wé 
are persuaded that the hypothesis which has its foundation in the 
subjection of the will to moral motives, may be, and has been held 
by many in union with the highest truths and the deepest prety 
while the opposite theory, we have little doubt, will generally be 
found connected at its root with materialism in philosophy, and 
scepticism in religion. 

lt would be easy to multiply little criticisms on the Spirit of 
Laws, but there is something equally contrary to generosity and 
good taste im thus counting “ the moats that people the sun- 
beam.” ‘This great performance will remain, in defiance of 
criticism, am imperishable monument of the gertus and learning, 
the enterprize and perseverance of its author. Some parts, i- 
deed, have fallen away, and the proportions are incomplete ; but, 
like the structures of antiquity, enough will remain to testify to 
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the grandeur of the edifice, and attract the adiniration of all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

There are some observations in the work before us on the 
celebrated sketch de la Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 
which are composed in a tone of such a melancholy sublimity 
that we cannot resist ihe pleasure of extracting them. 


“ The period in which Montesquieu lived, more even than the 
vivacity of his genius, seduced him into a train of errors which 
experience has rendered very perceptible. At a distance from the 
revolutions and the movements in which the spirit of nations and of 
men assumes a new character, and reveals itself suddenly im an un- 
foreseen manner, Montesquieu indulged in many illusions; many 
objects presented themselves to his eyes under an imaginary point of 
view, and excited his esteem and admiration, which now appear to 
us under a different aspect. The present has taught us better to 
understand the things which we could not disentangle in the past. 
History becomes more sad and more terrible for those who are 
enabled in reading it to compare it with the great events which 
they bave themselves witnessed. How many governments, how 
many constitutions have we admired and considered as models, 
which we are now compelled to regard with another eye! How 
many men have appeared to us clothed with glory and brilliancy, 
whose virtues and merits have now been destroyed or diminished 
since we have seen what circumstances could conduct to renown! 
How many events withdrawn into the vista of ages seemed to us 
solemn and iinposing, which now appear but idle representations 
of which posterity bad lost the art. 

“ It is thus that in admiring the progress and the whole of the 
work on the greatness and decline of the Romans, we are unable te 
enter into the system of virtue and prudence which the imagination 
of Montesquieu fancied itself to see presiding, from age to age, over 
the destinies aud the glories of the masters of the world; whether 
it be that in adopting it we are fearful to discover ourselves to be 
but too inferior to that picture of heroism, or whether it be that the 
spectacle of our own age has rendered us sincerely incredulous, 
Such is the effect of circumstances upon opinions; Montesquieu, in 
a period of order and tranquillity, regards success as the necessary 
and natural reward of virtue and honour; Machiavel, in the midst 
of the cruel conflicts of the Italian politics, sees nothing great but 
in —— and force of character, whatever be their direction or their 
end, 

‘In the same manner our minds, saddened with revolutions, 
delivered from the enchantments of political romances, find no 
writers in perfect sympathy with our feelings but those who have 
lived in the midst of the distractions and calamities of natious. 
They only appear to us true and profound, Contempt of man, 
Scepticism of virtue, despair of the future, reflections which can 
supply no consoling thought—such are the sentiments which we 
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now feel a melancholy pleasure to contemplate in historians and 
philosophers. We feel soothed with imagining that past ages have 
neither been more happy nor more worthy to be so.” (P. 61-—63). 


There is something peculiarly affecting in these solemn pass- 
ages. ‘The spirit, indeed, in which they are written is not 
altogether commendable ; but they betray the sufferings of a 
mind deeply sensible to the wounds which have been inflicted on 
its own age and nation. ‘There are few things which to a com- 
prehensive and feeling spirit are so afflicting as the sense of its 
inability to resist the torrent with which violence allied to guilt 
can desolate mankind. ‘There is something so mean in the evil 
passions, something so base and contemptible in the gross and 
brutal force which alone renders them formidable, that beings of a 
nobler nature feel a mixture of agony and humiliation in sub- 
mitting to an authority at once illegitimate, violent, and degrad- 
ing. They feel astonished that wisdom and virtue are unable 
to rescue mankind from so miserable a servitude; ‘and after 
struggling perhaps a while in vain against audacious and triumph- 
ant guilt, relinquish the contest in despair, and begin to doubt 
whether virtue be not a name, and all the moral excellence and 
beauty which they have been accustomed to contemplate with 
admiration, the visions of a bright but delusive fancy. ' It is here 
that religion steps in to rescue us from despair; and raising our 
thoughts to that Almighty Being with whom “ a thousand years 
are as one day,” and carrying forward our hopes to a fairer and 
immortal region, teaches us to repose in humble confidence on 
the wisdom and the faithfulness of Him who has declared that a 
day of retribution is approaching which shall fully vindicate his 
righteousness, and ascertain the tinal and everlasting triumphs of 
virtue and piety. Happy they who find in faith that abiding con- 
solation which can compose the disquietudes of anxiety and si- 
lence the murmurings of discontent; which can infuse a secret 
and vital energy that no resistance can subdue, no disappoint- 
ments deaden ; the spring of benevolent activity, even under the 
pressure of the darkest afflictions, “ performing in despair the | 
offices of hope.” | 
_ It is just to the author before us to observe, that though his 
language be desponding, it is but the depression of a moment. 
The emotion quickly passes by, and he recovers his natural tone 
of dignity and courage. 

‘«* However, there is something more noble in not despairing of 
men or of nations, in tracing for them a route of virtue and happi- 
ness, and giving them an impulse free and complete, in doing away 
this culpable indifference which can produce nothing but evil. “If 
Montesquieu had lived in our days, perhaps his works would have 
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had less depth, but they would not have offered that beautiful sym- 
metry, that consistency of principles, which gives to them a character 
so brilliant and persuasive,” (P. G4.) | 

But the attractions of these highly interesting topics have 
seduced us into an extravagant length. We must be con- 
tented, therefore, to pass rapidly through a host of writers who 
are marshalled in due order by the writer before us, but who are 
for the most part of little celebrity, and with some of whom we 
are in truth acquainted only by their names. Some, however, 
there are whose works would well deserve a much fuller consi- 
deration than it is now possible for us to bestow. In the same 
rank with Voltaire and Montesquieu the author of the Tableau 
places two other writers, undoubtedly of great, though in this 
country of unequal, renown—Rousseau and Buffon. Of the 
first of these we are unwilling to say a little, and we have not 
space to say much. ‘Those who wish to see an examination of 
the works of this singular writer, that will undoubtedly well repay 
the trouble of perusing it, may consult from the 120th to the 
140th pages of the work before us. It is not perhaps written 
exactly in the tone which we should have adopted (if indeed it 
be not presumptuous to name ourselves in the same breath with 
such a writer); but it is full of acuteness, depth, candour, and 
sensibility. We shall make only two short extracts, the first on 
account of its intrinsic value; the second for the sake of its seve- 
rity: for though we do not ordinarily favour such passages, yet 
the writings of Rousseau have presented to the world such fasci- 
nating counterfeits of whatever is truly excellent, and under the 
colour of an ardent devotion to religion, virtue, and feeling, in 
their native simplicity, have advanced such fearful lengths towards 
the destruction of them all, that we hold any honest method of 
dissipating so dangerous an illusion to be just and valuable. 7 

Speaking of the celebrated profession of faith by the Vicaire 
Savoyard the author of the ‘Tableau says, 

_ One is surprised to see him ascend at first by a noble flight up 
to the knowledge of a God, and then to take his departure from that 
sar to the rejection of all positive religion and forms of worship, 

ut such a march is conformable to the whole philosophy of Rous- 
seau. The ideaof a Divinity, a vague sentiment of gratitude and 
respect towards him, in a word, whatever is called natural religion, 
all this is within the province of imagination. One may be conti- 
nually impressed with these noble thoughts without feeling their 
influence in our actions; but worship is the positive application of 
these sentiments ; it is through this medium that they become use- 
ful ; it is by this alone that they acquire a body, that they assume @ 
reality, and become possessed of some influence over our conduct. 
Ip examining Rousseau one sees that there is an analogy between 
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religion without worship, and virtue without practice.” (P. 131, 
132.) | 


To this just and noble passage it is only necessary to add, that 
the homage which God requires of-his creatures 1s not that of 
postures and rituals, but of their hearts and lives; a service such 
as it becomes him to receive, and which it constitutes our true — 
happiness to render. Doctrines which float only in the imagina- 
tion are contemplated rather than believed. ‘The reception of 
divine truths, of which the Scriptures speak, is their reception by 
the whole man understanding them, feeling them, and loving 
them. It is difficult to comprehend how any persons should 
have been led to suppose that Rousseau at heart believed in 
Christianity. The Vicaire Savoyard pays some fine compliments 
to the New Testament; but #e argues at great length against 
the credibility of revelation ;—and the sum of his reasoning is 
this, that it requires a great deal of time and labour to ascertain 
that Christianity is true, and therefore it must be false! 

The oiher passage which we promised to extract is imme- 
diately connected with the author’s observations on the Confessions 
of Rousseau, and it closes his criticisms upon that writer. 


“ No one knew better than Rousseau how to lay open the interior 
of his soul. Who has not felt himself moved and charmed in readin 
the lively description of those bewildering thoughts, of those hopes 
for ever and for ever reviving, of those delights of imagina- 
tion, of those romances of virtue and happiness, always false and still 
renewed, of those storins which rage in the very depths and recesses 
ef the soul, in short, of the whole history of a mind pensive and 
solitary? After having thus placed us, by the magic of truth, in his 
own situation, Rousseau makes us share in all his thoughts, and as it 
were in his actions, We fall with him by an irresistible declension 
into all his errors; we assume his insane pride; we see nothing but 
outrage and injustice; we become the enemies of all mankind, and 
we prefer ourselves tothem. But asounder reflection enables us to 
perceive, that the man who has known how thus to lead us along 
with him uniformly led a life full of egotism; that he drew every 
thing towards himself; that the enjoyments which he sought were 
always from something solitary, in which others had no share; that 
he never sacrificed his interest but to his pride ; that he was envieus 
of every thing he did not obtain, though he often refused te possess 
it; that even his affections had a fasatves of egotism, that he 
loved for his own satisfaction, and not for the satisfaction of others, 
In the end we repent of having suffered ourselves to be abused into 
the belief of the superiority of such a man; we comprehend suf- 
ficiently all his faults, but we pardon them no longer, and we con- 
found no more explanation with excuse.” (P. 140). . 


In order that we may justly estimate the merit of this passage 
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it is proper to add, that the writer is so far from being insensible 
to the talents of Rousseau, that he appears by some passages in 
his work to think him the most eloquent and fascinating of all 
those who gave celebrity te the eighteenth century. His ima- 
gination and feeling rendered him deeply sensible of the powers 
of that singular genius; and the rectitude of his understanding 
enabled him to perceive that such powers so vitiated only make 
the possessor wretched and contemptible,.an enemy to himself, 
and to all his kindred. : 

If the author of the Tableau has ever been seduced into exay- 
geration, perhaps it is in his praises of Buffon, the last of the il- 
lustrious four to whom he assigns the first rank in literature. He 
is perhaps a little too much captivated by the brilliant fancy and 
highly picturesque style of the naturalist; and he is rather too 
merciful to his extravagant love of hypothesis. Eloquence is not 
the highest praise of a philosophical writer ; and after allowing 
all that can be said in admiration of particular descriptive passages, 
still we venture to ask whether it be characteristic of a profound 
or an exalted mind to resolve every phenomenon into physical 
causes, and wander through all the vastness of creation without 
evincing the smallest sensibility to the power, the majesty or the 
goodness of Him who made and sustains it. 

In a view of the writers of the eighteenth century it is impos- 
sible that D’Alembert should be omitted. He occupies some 
space in this work, but he is not a favourite of the writer. His 
scientific acquiremeuts are not disputed, and that part of his pre- 
liminary discourse to the Encyclopaedia which relates to the exact 
sciences is highly applauded ; but he is described as rather a 
shallow metaphysician ; and his pretensions in literature are dis- 
missed somewhat contemptuously with the terms—“ un ecrivain 
assez froid.” | 

We have not much disposition. to become the champions of 
D’Alembert in any thing. He probably was not very profound 
in metaphysics. Indeed, we suspect that the French writers 
of this age were in general but superticial in the science of 
mind. ‘Their extravagant admiration of Locke, whom they but 
half understood ; the bustle and parade they kept up about sensa- 
tions, connected with a certain prevailing and almost instinctive 
tendency towards materialism, concur to make it probable that 
they were neither deep nor original in this part of knowledge. 
Indeed, we do not recollect that a new hypothesis in metaphysics 
was started by any of the modern French writers, or any old one 
considerably illustrated or improved. The schools in that science 
have been English, Scotch, or German. However, it is to in- 
considerable compliment to D’ Alembert, that he is placed next te 
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De Gerando among the Frenvh metaphysicians, by the* most 
competent judge upon such subjects of this, or perhaps any, age. 
As a writer, it is perhaps true, that D’Alembert is cold; but so 
were Middlcton, Hume, and others, whom it would be idle to de 
preciate, He is certainly acute; discriminating, and elegant 
His éloges' tre generally interesting ; and the ¢onclusion of tha 
upon M, de Sacy is exceedingly eloquent. Yet it is by an effort 
of candour' that we' make these concessions. We have lately had 
the misfortune to read for the first time some of this writer’s cor- 
respondence with Frederick the second, and the temerity of some 
passages, in which he insolently impeaches and ridiculés—not 
Christianity, for that all the philosophers thought they were privi- 
leged to insult—but the ordinary providence and ceconomy of God, 
is so offensive, that we could almost wish that the very name of 
the writer and all his productions were buried in ‘oblivion. Bet- 
ter were it that science and literature should ‘perish for ever 
better that men should craw! upon the earth in brutish stupidity 
and ignorance; than ‘that the best gifts of God should be employ- 
ed by his ungrateful creatures to desecrate his name and insult 
his goodness.’ Is there in the universe a spectacle so wretched, 
so disgusting, so contemptible, as that of a being dependant for 
his hourly existence on the will of his Creator, and spending a 
portion of the little breath he-has in baspheming him? = 
Among the lésser writers ioticed in this work before us, there 
are several’with whom we are wholly unacquainted. Wherever 
we happen to possess the mens of judging, we have almost al- 
ways been struck with the great justhess us well as originality. of 
the criticisms here presented to us.—Of Marivana-the author says, 
“ that he does not give the result of his observation, but.the -act 
of observation itself. A scene of Moliere is a representation of 
nature ; a scene of Marivanais a commentary upon it.” Nothing 
can be more-accurate or more happy. 9 xm 
‘Thomas, we believe, all are agreed to consider a3 a vapid, ela- 
borate and tedious declarmer. 
Marmonitel,” says ovr author, “tried to be'a poet, and will 
only leave’ the’ reputation’ ofa ‘prose-writer; but that he has 
merited; he has always facility and elegance.” It is perfectly 


provoking, and | marvellous stance of the mischiels of bad 
company, that, armontel, who ;was formed by nature to;wrate 
pretty little stories, and really succeeded admirably, could net be 
sa\istied without inten wpting his narratives | to read: lectures: to 
pries's and princes.) One quite longs ‘to have him slightly whip- 
ped for:his ‘vagvancy; aud passed to hisiparishs 
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.. There is much good criticism’ on,La Harpe’s writings. in the 
157th page, but the subject is,not considerable enough to 
deserve an extract. La Harpe was undoubtedly a man of talents, 
and his voluminous correspondence, though stuffed with tri 

is amusing, because it makes us acquainted with all the follies of 
Paris during his day. It contains too the most authentic ac- 
count of the last days of Voltaire with which we happen to be ac- 
quainted. The E/oge du Catinat, which carried the prize in the 
academy against Monsieur Guibert, to the great indignation of 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, has been, we think, quite as much 
admired as it deserves. It isa correct, and, in parts, though rarely, 
an eloquent composition ; but it has no decisive traits of genius. 
By far the finest piece of La Harpe’s, which we recollect to have 
seen, is a most impassioned and energetic declamation against the 
philosophers, written in the last years of the author’s life ; and af- 
ter he had lived to see what desolation their. profligate specula- 
tions in religion, morals, and politics, had contributed to bring 
down upon France. It is the more valuable because the writer 
had, during many years of his life, lived in much familiarity with 
the sect, and probably favoured their principles. It is in the Ca- 
tilmarian style, and is extremely powerful. fy 

_ We have now done with writers ; but it is due to our readers 
to afford them an opportunity of contemplating the character and 
style of the writer before us in his native dress, not disguised as 
hitherto by the baldness of a hasty translation. | We shall give 
only a single passage, which suffers by being broken away from 
the context; yet it affords a good specimen of the style of the 
writer both in dissertation and eloquence. | t 


$i nous avions eu a examiner la litterature des republiques an- 

eiennes, nous aurions di placer les orateurs avant les ecrivains, et 

avant ceux qui ont employé leur talent a composer des livres ; chez 

eux eloquence parlée avait quelque chose de plus vrai et de plus 

trant, puisqu’elle faisait, pour ainsi dire, partie de la personne ; 

Ja parole était pour les orateurs une sorte d'action ; car ils en usaient 
dans leg relations directes avec les hommes. — Elle sortait du do- 
maine de l’imagination, pour se confondre entierement, avec le carac- 
tére, les opinions ou les interets ; mais, dans nos meeurs les orateurs 
se rapprochaient beaucoup des littérateurs ; il n’y avait pas d’aréne 
ow l’éloquence pat servir d’arme pour défendre des sentimens per- 
sonnels, ou elle pat briller dans le combat, et devenir par 1a pleine 
d’une complete realite, Les hommes auxquelsil était permis de parler, 
Je devaient toujours faire dans une position donnee ; le caractére dé 
leur langage, la nature de leurs idées étaient determinés d’avance. 


ha parole était pour eux une partie dela profession qu’ils ‘remplis+ 


saient dans la societé ; il fallait parler suivant son réle et non suiyant 
son sentiment, ap 
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-  Cependant, unprétre qui s’est toujours renfermé dans son saint 
aninistére, que le monde n'a jamais vu dans ses rangs frivoles, qui 
vivant dans le sanctuaire, n'a jamais fait entendre d'autres paroles, 
que la parole de Dieu, doit atteindre mieux que tout-autre, ala plus 
sublime éloquence.. Comme les orateurs anciens, c’est aussi sa vraie 
nsée, celle du fond du son cceur, qu’il veut persuader aux hommes, 
Mais combien_elle est plus grande et plus touchante que toutes celles 
qui se rapportent aux intéréts humains ! Quels mots a pronouncer, 
que la morte et leternite! L’honneur, la liberté, la patrie, les plus 
nobles idées des hommes, se voyent abaisser quand on Songe ea 
l'abime ou elles vont se perdre. Qu’ ils ont été heureux ceux qui ont 
pu voir Bossuet orné de ses cheveux blancs, et du souvenir de ses 
vertus, s’élever dans la chaire, en face du cercueil du grande Condé, 
et consacrer les louanges de la gloire périssable, en les associant aux 
Jouanges de la gloire éternelle ! Jamais sans doute la parole humaine 
n’a été aussi grande, et nous ne pensons pas que l'imagination puisse 
se créer un plus sublime spectacle. : , 
© Mais le temps de l’éloquence réligieuse etait passé, les orateurs 
et l’auditoire avaient changé; la foi était éteinte chez la plupart des 
hommes, réfroidie ou timide chez Jes autres.On nese portait plus dans 
les temples pour y’entendre précher des verites établies et respectées 
au fond du cceur; on n’y arrivait plus avec un sentiment de confor 
mité et de sympathie; tout ou contraire’ on y’était conduit par une 
curiosité, sans bienveillance, On venait épier la parole sainte, et non 
int s’en pénétrer; chacun voulait savoir si un orateur se tirerait 
bilement de la difficulte de parler sur des choses qui n’obtenaient 
plus ni croyance ni vénération ; un sermon était écouté dans la méme 
disposition qu’un discours academique. Qe 
“ Pour combattre ce penchant malheureux des esprits, il edt faller 
des orateurs remplis. de chaleur et d’audace, profonds. dans la 
science de la religion, et animés par une foi, que l’incredulité de 
siecle afflige et n’intimide pas; mais par malheur le public agit 
toujours sur ceux qui lui parlent, plus que ceux-ci n’agissent sur 
lui. D’ordinaire, pour plaire aux hommes, et pour produire sur eux 
un effet plus sir, on entre dans leur sentiment, o@ du moins on 
cherche a ne le point blesser ; ainsi les predicateurs du dix-huitieme 
siecle ressentaient l’effect de l’esprit general. C’était avee une sorte 
de crainte et de réserve qu’ils remplissaient leur saint ministére; ils 
avoient peur de heurter la monde; is tachaient de se faire par~ 
donner et. de. leur profession et leurs discours. S’accommo- 
dant au goft de l’auditoire, ils fuyaient tout ce qui se rappro- 
chait du dogme et des principes positifs de. la. religion;: ils 
_s'étendaient avec plus de complaisance sur ce qui avait rapport 
a la morale purement hutnaine, et la religion n’était employce que 
comme un accessoire convenu, qu’il fallait dissimuler le plus adroite- 
ment possible pour éviter la dérision ; ils rougissaient de l’E’vangile, 
Cette disposition équivoque ne ‘saurait ‘inspirer l'eloquence. 
D‘ailleurs que de ressources ils s’interdisaient en — ale 
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doctrine pour’s’occuper de la morale! Croyaient-ils pouvoir, rem- 
j placer par des ressorts purement humains, les moyens que fournit la 
7 religion pour frapper l’imagination et pour émouvior les ames. Ce 
a style orné et mondain, cette élégance des beaux esprits, pouvaient-ils 
| approcher des ressources que trouve l’orateur, vraiment chrétien 
dans le langage imposant et mysterieux des livres saints? L’Elo- 
of quence de la chaire perdit ces formes simples et presque vulgaires, 
t qui rendaient les pensées plus fortes et plus terribles, qui lui impri- 
maient un caractére particulier, et la tiraient de pair d’avec les com- 
positions des écrivains ; elle perdit aussi cette puissante érudition qui 
rappelait sans cesse, soit les souvenirs divins de |’ Ecriture, soit les sou- 
yenirs touchans des premiers Ages de la religion, le génie des peres 
de l’ézlise, les actes des martyrs, ou la dévotion des solitaires. Les 
de pontifes qu’ils etaient, devinrent des litteratures. 
Et si l'on éut voulu retrouver le vraj caraetére de l’eloquence sacrée, 
il eut faller le chercher, non parmi les plus grands et les plus habiles 
de Véglhise, mais chez quelque missionaire simple et farouche, isolé, 
par ces meeurs, de toutes les influences du siecle.”” (P. 163—16s.) 
After the extracts which we have given, especially the last, it is 
needless to say much of the writer. Our praise cannot add to his 
‘reputation, nor our criticism detract from it. But, in truth, we are 
little disposed to criticise. The rare combination of talents which 
‘were requisite for the composition of this little volutne is what we 
- contemplate with delight ; and they have been employed by their 
possessor so honourably, with such unvarying candour and respect 
for truth, that we feel a sentiment of reverence, mingling with and 
exalting the admiration which his-genius.and attainments enable 
him to command. 


_ But before we close this long article we must be allowed a few 
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cise of the severer powers of the understanding; and. the results 
of oa enquiries so nearly affect the happiness of the human 
Face, 
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ite hasty remarks on some peculiarities which distinguished French 
tH philosophy during the eighteenth century. One naturally con- 
1h ceives of philosophers as of a serious reflective class of men: the 
at subjects about which they are conyersant are both grave and im- 
14 portant; the investigation of truth necessarily demands. the exer- 
i  * incongruity of ideas that would be ridiculous if it were not shock- 
ang; a confusion of images too monstrous to be comical. In 
Hii ‘perusing the works of the French writers who called themselves 
i | ‘philosophers during the last age, the first feeling is a sort of dis- 
ip ‘tressing amazement, a kind of horrible surprise ; such as over- 
‘takes us on beholding an extravagance ofnature, or which travellers 
| ‘are said to experience on entering the mansion of the prince Pa- 
UE Jagonia in Sicily, who has crowded into his rooms every fantastis 
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image which a depraved and unnatural fancy could assort. These 
men Write of God ; of creation, providence, redemption ; of man’ 
and virtue; of life, death, and eternity ;—ideas of which the ve 
names are awful ;—to which the mind approaches purified and chas- 
tized by reverence ;—and they are as merry as monkeys. ‘They 
chatter and grin, and talk of the government of the universe, and 
jest a little, and come back with a light turn to the origi of 
morals, and then a clever story agamst priestcraft, and a merry 
pass at providence, and—adieu mon cher philosophe! What shalt 
we say to reasoners such as these? Were they sane? Is it rational 
for bemgs who can think and feel, who hope, and fear, and suffer,— 
for mortal beings, who in a few years must mingle with the dust they 
tread, to sport with the things in which they are the most vitally 
concerned, and which may determme their happiness or misery 
fer ever? Is it decent for a feeble creature, crawling upon thé 
éarth for a moment, and ready to smk under the pressare of the 
very atmosphere he breathes, to canvass with levity the ways of 
his Creator, and clap or hiss as if it weré a scene at the opera? IL 
this be the fruit of knowledge, indeed “ ignorauce 1s bliss.” 1. 
this be philosophy, it is that of the petites-maisons. 
We always suppose philosophers to be possessed of some 
fixed principles, whether right or wrong; a system, a centre of 
opinions. Else why do they think; what is the value of reflec- 
tion, if they are exactly as ignorant as their Heighbours? If philo- 
_sophers therefore attack existing istitutions or sentiments, though 
we may doubt their wisdom, we at least give them credit for 
wishing to substitute notions which they think sounder and more 
valuable. But the philosophes of Fratce had no opinions at all ; 
they were mere haters; they attacked every thing and recommend 
ed nothing. We have difficulties enough to perplex us upon 
any hypothesis; but these men, instead of applying their skill to 
unravel the entanglement, only wove new labyrinths-in every 
divection. ‘They contradicted one another, and they contradicted 
themselves ; 
Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” - vid 

Neither in the works of the philosophical writers of France con- 
sidered as a body, nor in the productions of thé individuals, 18 
there any thing ta be found worthy of the name of a religious 
and moral system; unless Helvetius’s paradoxes, which they all 
laughed at, are to claim such a character. ‘They dismissed, indeed, 
Revelation by general consent, as quite unworthy of the just ideas 
of a Deity ; and having mastered so easily the great despot which 
had subdued mankind, it was to be imagined that they would open 
some peculiarly noble and comprehensive views-of God and his 
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government, and furnish a solution to some of the great moral 
questions that had so long distressed the contemplative part of. 
mankind. How did they answer to these expectations? ‘The. 
more daring spirits, such as Diderot and Condorcet, shot u 
boldly into atheism; defied religion, and insulted morality, 
D’Alembert, more cool and cautious, seems to have oscillated 
long, but at last (as La Harpe tells us) judged that probability 
was in favour of the existence of a God. However, he had so 
little respect for his probable divinity, that he could sneer bit- 
terly at the moral administration of the world; and declare, in 
one of his letters, that he was much of the same mind with Al- 
phonsus, who’ said, that if he had been m the divine councils at 
the commencement of things, he could have shewn how to make 
a better creation. Voltaire and Rousseau clung stoutly to their 
theism; but the former, who furiously assailed the Pentateuch, 
because it dishonoured God by the representations it gives of his 
character, has more passages in his writings of scandalous im- 
prety, and profaneness than could, we verily believe, be collected 
from all the works of Jews and Christians during three thousand 
years : and the latter, though less impious, has done more to recom- 
mend licentiousness and confound all moral sentiments than per- 
haps any other author that ever lived. So it was in substance 
with the rest., They patronised negatives. And though our 
very instincts direct us to the attainment of knowledge, and truth 
has been the object most ardently pursued by the highest. minds 
im every age, these great masters of wisdom were content to live 
and die in a willing and senseless scepticism respecting every’ 
thing which best deserves to be investigated—which speaks in ac- 
cents the most thrilling to our hopes and our fears. : 

_ Philosophers should be humble. ‘Those, more especially, who. 
question rather than decide, should recommend their doubts by a 
tone of caution and modesty. ‘The new academy never dogma- 
tized: but the philosophers of France were superior to prece- 
dent and authority. If a prize were offered to the most impe- 
rious, irritable, scornful, dogmatic, and polemical body that has 
ever existed among lettered men, the authors of the Encyclopedia 
would bear away the palm. Not their brethren the old Epicu- 
reans, not the followers of Abelard and Ockham among the 
schoolmen ; not the pedants of the sixteenth century ; not the col- 
Jeges of the Jesuits, or the doctors of the Sorbonne, could in 
such a contest maintain a rivalry with that illustrious fraternity. 


‘Touch but one of the brotherhood and all the corporation was 
Jn arms; neither virtue, nor talents, nor character, nor station 
could protect the miserable offender from the stings of the exas- 


perated hive. Almost all who were not their friends were treated 
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as their enemies; and their enemies were fools or hypocrites, 
They despised every thing and every body (themselves excepted); 
and at last they despised one another. It is quite amusing to-see 
how by continually living in their own little circle of antipathies 
they acquired the true sectarian spirit; and though they began 
with exclaiming against want of charity in the churchmen, learnt 
to discard even the appearance of charity towards all but men of 
their own party. It was thus towards Frenchmen, it was ‘thus 
towards foreigners. Hume and Gibbon were tolerated, but 
Johnson was “a superstitious dog ;” and Mr. Burke complains 
that there was an air of contemptuousness about them which 
greatly detracted from the pleasure of their society. Among all 
the European communities they seem to have respected none but 
this country; and one of the principal reasons for this partiality 
appears to have been given by the learned Marquis de Condorcet, 
who tells us, that “ the philosophy of Bolinbroke commented on 
by Pope had established in England a system of rational theism, 
with morals suited to firm and reflective spirits.” However, a8 
Frenchmen are apt to ridicule without reason, so for once they 
applauded without knowledge: for Bolinbroke’s pompous in- 
anities never deceived any body but his scholar, who was frght- 
ened out of his wits when he heard they meant infidelity; and in 
spite of Bolinbroke, and of men much abler than he, Christianity 
has at all times been heartily believed and loved by the mass of 
the population in this country. 
Christianity, considered apart from its divine credentials, was 
a great experiment upon mankind; and no one, we think, will 
deny that it materially exalted the general tone of morals, and 
produced the best specimens of individual excellence which the 
world/has witnessed. The rejection of Christianity and return 
to a more natural condition was also an experiment; and it was 
fairly made, though upon a smallerscale. Let its value be esti- 
mated by its results. Revelation was first rejected in France by 
men of education and reflection; by the literary and scientific 
members of the community. Can a single individual of the 
body be mentioned who accredited his principles by a strict 
and consistent morality? We have never heard of one; and all 
the most considerable characters among them were notoriously 
sullied with great and flagitious vices. Voltaire told the most 
deliberate falsehoods, which even his biographer, M. de Con- 
dorcet, does not attempt to excuse ; though (to shew the severity 
of his own morals) he maintains that lying is justifiable if oppres- 
sion makes its expedient. Rousseau abandoned his own off-_ 
spring. D’Alembert insulted his Creator. Diderot cheated his 
patroness; and his writings are an outrageon all decency. Mar- 
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montel. deserted the object of his early affections, who had been 
faithful to him through years of absence aud silence ; and’he had 
the heartlessness to put his infamy upon record for the amuse- 
ment of his grandchildren, without breathing a single sigh of 
contrition or regret. In the midst of all these things they conti- 
nued to applaud each other abundantly, and talked loudly of 
reason and virtue, By degrees the principles of the philosophers 
were diffused among the people, aud at length the whole nation, 
by a general effort, threw off jthe yoke, and publicly renounced 
hristianity. Whatensued? What bright gleams of opening 
glory aud happmess illumimated the auspicious enterprise? What 
new constellatious arose to shed their influence on a happier era? 
All was darkness and horror. . ‘The heavens seemed to be “ hung 
with black.” France was for a moment blotied out of Europe; 
and then reviving, like a Bedlamite from his trance, poured out 
her frantic rage on every surrounding nation. The ‘al of Chris- 
tianity, instead. of being hailed like its birth by angelic voices, 
speaking peace and love, was proclaimed by the groans of 
widows and orphans, and the savage howlings of demons. ‘The 
Gospel descended upon earth attended with a heavenly train of 
graces and virtues, with the charities which soften and embellish 
this life, and piepare us for a better. The religion of nature 
ascended from beneath with a company suited to her character; 
murder, profligacy, proscription; and civil anarchy and military 
despotism. 
., And yet some feelings of compassion are due to the men and 
to the nation whom we have condemned. They saw not the re- 
ligion of Christ such as it proceeded from the hauds of its divine 
Author, lowly and self-denied, benevolent and spiritual, separated 
from sin, and superior to the vanities and the sufferings of this 
transient scene. ‘They saw it debased by its alliance to a super- 
stitious establishment, and sustaived. by a civil authority at once 
arbitrary and contemptible, ‘They saw the profession of Chris- 
tianity often united to the practice of vice, or the policy of a 
worldly ambition; its dogmas peremptorily enforced, and its pre- 
cepts habitually relaxed. The rapid progress of infidelity in 
France sufficiently proves the decay in that country of essential 
religion. ‘The Gospel in all its power, appealing to the consci- 
ences of men, and carrying its credentials iv the practice of those. 
who acknowledge it, is alone capable of contending long against 
the pride and passions of a people who have once thrown off the 
bondage of an ignorant and implicit faith ; aud those who have the 
weakness to place their reliance on the authority of ancient iusti- 
tutions, or the seemly pomp of rituals and services, will assuredly 
discover, when it is. too late, that these are but the perishable 
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forms iv which religion is enslirined, not the living and immortal 
spirit which can aione protect itself and us in the hour of dangers 
‘This is a truth which the guilt and the sufferings of France are 
peculiarly calculated to enforce. While we reprobate the men 
who conspired agamst Christianity, and deplore their success; 
let us never forget that there were other conspirators still more 
formidable, and to whom that success is chiefly to be attributed ; 
—ihe unfaithful ministers and. professors of religion, who: ren- 


dered it weak by their dissensions, odious by their bigotry, and 
contemptible by their crimes. 


Art. XVII—-An Apology for promoting Christianity in 
India ; containing Two Eetiers addressed to the Honourable 
East India Company, concerning the Idol Juggernaut, and a 
Memorial presented to the Bengal Government in 1807, in 
Defence of the Christian Missions in India; printed by Order 

_ of the Honourable the House of Commons. To which are 
now added, Remarks on the Letter addressed by the Bengal 
Government to the Court of Directors, in Reply to the Me- 
morial: with an Appendix containing various official Papers, 
chiefly extracted from the Parliamentary Records relating to 
the Promulgation of Christianity in India. By the Rev. 


Claudius Buchanan, D. D. London. Cadell and Davies. 
1813. 


Tiiexre are some instances in which the Vor populi takes the 
philosophic part of a nation by surprise; and, while the few 
thimkers are anxiously elaborating a new principle, or hammering 
out a reformation upon their tardy anvil, the multitude at once 
elicit the principle, and carry the reform into execution in a 
moment. Such has been the case with the great question so 
recently determined in parliament, of (if for convenience we may 
coin the word) christianizing India. National prejudice had for a 
long time set strongly against any plans of active religious opera- 
tions in India. Men, at once devout and philosophic, were 
slowly discussing the subject in their closets, and now and then 
throwing a sort of hesitating’ pamphlet on the tables of the 
literary. Little impression, however, was made. . ‘The opinions 
of Anglo-Indians, till some of these gentlemen were better known, 
were suffered to have much weight m the argument. But, ona 
sudden, the tide of popular opinion rose to an almost unex- 
ampled height, and bore down every obstacle. Parliament was 
inundated with petitions, of which not less than 900 found their 
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way to its tables. Members began to reconsider their decisions 
upon a point on which the mass of their constituents appeared 
to think so differently from themselves; and the practical wis- 
dom, and, perhaps, we may add, the enlightened piety of the 
administration placing them on the side of the petitioners, the 
church of God rejoiced to find a new patent put into its hand to 
dispatch its emissaries to the sixty millions of India. Instead of 
the reluctant progress in which a nation usually moves towards 
its emancipation from prejudices and low passions, the country 
sprang towards its object, and took by assault the fortress it might 
have been impracticable to gain by sap. The change was really 
astonishing. ‘The advocates of the missions went to sleep at 
night, and found, when they rose in the morning, their opponents, 
like the troops of Sennacherib, “ all dead men! 1 We rejoice in 
the event as the victory of the national church, which is virtually 
enlarged by every accession to the church of Christ, It is usual 
for the defeated party, who, like the Parthians, shoot their 
arrows in their flight, to attribute all the efforts in this cause to 
what is called, by way of derision, an evangelical fervour. In 
whatever degree this charge may associate us with the first 
evangelists, in our zeal for the conversion of the heathens, we 
gladly plead guilty to it. But if it be meant to impute to us 
either a headlong determination to convert, at all risks, and by 
all means ; or an indifference as to the character of the religion, 
or the discipline of the church, which shall be established in India; 
we hope, before this essay 1s finished, to vindicate our under- 
standings and our temper. But it is now time to inform our 
readers what is the specific object of this paper. It is not, then, 
our intention to retread the ground with which every foot in the 
nation is now familiar, or to re-examine the objections which 
have been so often advanced and still oftener confuted. But 
having met with this littke document of Dr. Buchanan’s, which 
sheds much new light on the subject, and establishes points of 
which there was before a deficiency of evidence, we think it due 
to him and to the cause to assist In making it known, Our 
readers will not be surprised that we are influenced in part by a 

desire of discharging what is due to Dr. Buchanan. ‘The fact 


as, that this great cause owes perhaps more to him than to any 


other human being. ‘The very peculiar circumstances of his 
life almost authorize us to speak of him as “called” to 
this apostleship. Carried by a succession of truly singular 
events to India, he no sooner planted his foot on its burning soil, 
than he seems to have strained every faculty of his soul to pour 
over these parched plains the waters of life. By day and by 
night, in puble andi private, in the college and in the cavern, on 
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every point from east to west of this vast pevinsula adapted to 
his purpose, at the risk of fortune, health, and even life itself ; 
amidst Jews at Cochin, native Christians in Malabar, and inquisi- 
tors at Goa, we find him unceasingly active in prosecuting the 
great end to which he had consecrated himself. Nor, indeed, 
was his activity confined to one hemisphere. In the midst of his 
own successful career he looked round to his native country ; 
and feeling that all efficient movements must be made here, that 
in English bosoms alone existed the zeal, and in English hands 
the power, to fulfil his great designs, he endeavoured, by the 
proposal of princely prizes to our seats of learning, to kindle a 
spirit corresponding with his own: and he has lived to see in 
part the fruit of his virtuous labours. Every day yields some 
fresh pomt to his wishes, some new trophy. to his peaceful 
banners. ‘There are few men whose lot we should be more dis. 
posed to envy. It has been his happy privilege to project and exe- 
cute, to plan the battle and to win the triumph. A destiny not 
often theirs, the weapons of whose warfare have been the instru- 
ments of human suffermg and a dubious glory. 

It is a singular fact, that the account given by Dr. Buchanan 
of the temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, of the miseries encoun- 
tered by the pilgrims im their march to the temple, of the horrors 
and indecencies by which the rites were defiled, far from esta- 
blishing the facts, had served, with some individuals, to shake the 
authority of the relater. Many found it easier to dispute his ac- 
curacy than to admit his facts. Now one principal benefit of 
the work before us is, that it incontrovertibly establishes the accu- 
racy of Dr. Buchanan’s relation, and produces a body of facts more ' 
decisive, as we think, of the general controversy than any as yet 
laid before the public. It is our deliberate judgment that, had 
no other facts been adduced, enough are here stated to set the 
question at rest for ever. Added, as these are,'to the mass before 
collected, they constitute a body of evidence too strong, we hope, 
for any candid mind to resist.» It will be our endeavour to give 
an account of the particular controversy between Dr. Buchanan 
and others, and to shew the bearing of the whole work on the 
general question, | 
The history of the controversy is this. At a time when, as we 
have intimated, the extraordinary nature of the facts with regard to 
Juggernaut had in a measure brought Dr. Buchanan’s veracity into’ 
question, Mr. Buller, a member of parliament, judged it ex 
dient to lay on the table of the House a letter addressed to the 
East India Company, containing his own representation of the 
rites practised at the festival of Juggernaut. Mr. Buller had 
many claims to be heard. He had been high in authonity in India, 
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had himself been concérned in’ regulatmg the tax laid by the In- 
cian goverment on all pilgrims approaching the temple, and in: 
the year 1806 had visited the temple himself, to judge on the spot 
of the regulations most proper to be adopted. In the letter 
above mentioned, he defends the tax laid on the pilgrims ap- 
proaching the temple, as tending to diminish their numbers. He 
admits the former “horrors of the scene” as evidenced by the 
pumerous human bones on the road.” states, that the num-. 
her of the “ lower order of pilgrims” bad been much diminished. 
by the imposition of the tax. He contends that the number of 
immolations under the wheels of the car in which the idol is car 
ried is small—that the indecencies so much insisted upon by Dr, : 
Buchanan were wholly unobserved by bim—that the songs sung. 
by the priest are much like sonie of those adinitted into our 
"Fo this letter Dr. Buchanan, with that facility which trath al- 
ways, creates, immediately replied; and we shall give some ex~- 
tracts from that reply. | 
{t may be right to mention that Dr. Buchanan’s accuracy had: 
been doubted, in Charging on the East India Company any con- 
cern m-regulatmg the busmess of the temple of Juggernaut. 
Here then he has to thank Mr. Buller, who has both admitted and 
endeavoured to justify this supermtendance.—-|t had beeu also 
ailirmed that Dr. Bucianan had most profusely multiplied the 
pugrims who visited the idol, and too strongly coloured the scenes: 
of misery which presented themselves to the by-stander. But 
here also Mr. Bulier himself authenticates the statement, by ad- 
mitting that Jefore the tax was imposed, the “ scenes” had been ~ 
“truly shocking.”—~In like manner Mr. Buller admits, that the im- 
molations which Dr. Buchanan had recorded with so much hazard 
to his own character did sometimes take place. ‘hus far their ac- 
counts were not materially dissimilar. But Mr. Buller had direct 
ly impeached the authority of Dr. Buchanan.m some particulars, 
which are noticed in the following extracts—extracts, which, we 
think, must satisfy all ingenuous examiners where the truth hes ; 
and which therefore we think it incumbent upon us to present to 
our readers. 


‘“¢ The writer marvels, in the next place, that I should have heard 
any thing distinctly, on account of the noise of the people clapping 
their hands, talking, shouting, and merry-making, in a crowd ‘ of 
about one hundred thousand,’ particularly ‘ when, owing to the di- 
stance of the platform on which the priest stands, one could not by 
any endeavours get within ten yards of him.’ Mr. Buller would 
have it to be inferred here, that I was not within ‘ ten yards’ of the 
priest ;—whereas I state, in the printed account, that ‘I went on in— 
the procession close by the tower ;’ and in the letters circulated at 
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Calcutta, it was stated, that I was So close to the tower, “as to. receive 
a garland of flowers from the hand of the priest.” The. fact. was, f 
could touch the car with my hand, during almost the whole time, | 
‘Mr. Buller observes again, that the noise of the pavers was 1n- 
cessant, and without intermission, so that he could not hear any thing 
that was said. Doubtless, he could not hear what was said b the 
priest, if he stood at a distance. It is proper to explain here, that, on 
these oceasions, Europeans in India usually look on at a distance, on 
account of the press of the people. At Juggernaut, in 1806, the 
English gentlemen usually sat in the Huchery, or public office, to 
see the procession pass. Isat there for a while on different days; 
but I could hear or see nothing distinctly, except at the moment of 
passing, and | joined the precession. Mr, Buller mentions that. 
some ladies were with him; it is therefore probable that Mr. Buller 
sat all the while with the ladies in the Huchery, and that they did 
not follow the,idol for two or three heurs, to see what wag transact- 
ing among the people, at their celebration of the famed Rutt Jutra. 
a. a Buller thinks that the noise of the people about the car is 
incessant, without intermission; but if he had joined the car, he 
would have found that this is not the case. When the priest pro- 
nounces his stanzas, which he does generally while the car stands 
still, there is a solemn silence among the people who are néar it, and 
they listen with keen attention: at the conclusion they respond with 
a sensual yell of approbation, and then urge the car along, Many 
such yells Lam sure Mr, Buller must bave heard, although he might 
not have known what it was that produced them, To suppose that 
the priest should, on any public occasion, address the people and 
not be listened to, is hardly consistent. Mr. Buller’s acknowledged 
ignorance of this notorious circumstance, viz. that there is a fre- 
quent intermission of the noise of the people about the car, anda 
gaping attention to devour the words of the priest, entirely con- 
vinces me that he must be wholly ignorant of many important par- 
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ticulars of the native scenes at Juggernaut.” 


But passing from this particular controversy, we would row 
call the attention of our readers to the bearing of this work, and 
some other parliamentary documents to which this has guided ma 
cca upon the generat question of evangelizing India. ‘Let 
us enquire what answer is supplied from these sources to some 
Yn the first place, the sanguinary character of the Tndian’ 
perstition, proved in part by the atrocities of Juggernaut, lsd 

‘n stoutly denicd. Now, this volume we have the ‘wo 
facts ‘with regard to’ Juggernaut, admitted to‘a gredt extent by 
Mr. ‘Buller himself. We have them ‘also fore nunutély detailed 
by Dr. Buchannan. “And finally, we are dire¢ted to a niostide- 
eisive extract from the Periodical’ Accoynt of the Baptist Mis 
sions, in which'the state of things’ is ‘described in, that ‘is 
after'some ‘years trial’ of the meansapplied by Mr: Bidet hit 
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for the preservation of good order. And from this statement it 
appears, that in the year 1811 one hundred and fifty persons were 
killed by the crowd in approaching the temple—that numbers 
destroyed themselves by falling under the wheel of the idol’s car, 
laying ‘‘ themselves on their backs for the purpose of bein 

crushed to death by it.” Another missionary, the ite ee 
oriental scholar Dr. Carey, has calculated the expenditure of 
life in this single pilgrimage to Juggernaut at 100,000 persons. 

Again, a flat denial had been opposed to the alleged indecen- 
cies of this feast, and to the general charges of the same kind 
brought against the religion of India. Now there are obvious 
reasons why neither Dr. Buchanan nor ourselves could display 
very fully the evidence upon this point. But he says enough to 
convince us that nothing but the nature of the subject has hitherto 
protected the character of Hinduism. Its obscenities have been 
kept back, not because they were difficult of detection, but be- 
cause they were too monstrous to be dragged to the light. 

So far had the pictures of the Hindus presented to us in early 
life, especially those partial portraits executed by the hands of 
certain great masters, on, or we may say for, the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, deluded us—that we ourselves were among those 
who did not at once give all the credit due to the evidence by 
which any facts injurious to their character were sought to be 
established. And the features of gross obscenity were, we con- 
fess, among the last to enter into the representation of a Hindu 
as it had formed itself on our minds. But Dr. Buchanan, with 
many concurring witnesses, has incontrovertibly established the 
charge; has convinced us that Hinduism is inferior to no form of 
heathenism in its brutalizing influence upon the mind. “ Let us 
only (says Dr. Buchanan) suppose that the youth of Great Bri- 
tain of both sexes were accustomed to worship at the altar in 
company with a band of impure females, invested with a sacred 
character, and there to witness the songs and dances of those 
females in the same place, and what would be the character 
of the people of this country in a few years?” “The two 
characteristics of the religion of Brahma are impurity and blood. — 
The emblems of the former vice are engraved in,durable sculp- 
ture every where upon the walls. Why are they thus engraved? 
Because they constitute the very essence of the Brahminical 
superstition. No labour of language, no qualification of ex- 
pression, can ever do away this notorious fact.” In an un- 
suspected work of Mr. Ward, on the religion of the Hindus 
(p. 200), we find evidence of the same complexion. “ I will 
give one instance only as a specimen. It is related by an 
unexceptionable witness, ‘1 suppose 2000 men, women, and 
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vhildren might be assembled. I observed, that one of the men, 
standing betore the idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent 
gestures, was stark naked. As the boat passed along he was 
gazed at by the mob; nor could [ perceive that this abominable 
action produced any other sensation than that of laughter. Be- 
fore other images, young men dressed in women’s clothes were 
dancing with other men, making indecent gestures. . I have 
seen the same abominations exhibited before our own door.’ ” 
Nor need we confine ourselves to individual testimonies. ‘The 
East India directors, who have very injuriously been identified 
with their own Indian government in every transaction con- 
nected with Christianity, have spoken out upon this point. 
The table of parliament, which proclaims many a tale whis- 
pered only to the reeds on the Ganges or the Thames, has 
revealed to us a curious fact on this very point. It appears 
that the directors had honesty and piety enough to remonstrate 
with their government in India on their interference with the 
temple at Juggernaut, deeming such interference unseemly in a 
Christian nation—and grounding their remonstrance chiefly on 
the nature of the “ emblems” exhibited at this feast, and especi- 
ally on the car of the idol. ‘This remonstrance unhappily was 
struck out by the Board of Control—a measure, of which that 
administration who so nobly supported the cause of religion in 
the face of parliament must now see the impolicy, and we should 
add, the guilt. But all other facts and statements are superseded 
by this now.acknowledged fact, that the millions of India uni- 
versally adore an image, the description of which we must be 
content to omit, to avoid polluting our pages. Who, after this, 
can see with tranquillity the reign of such a religion without 
wishing to render its votaries apostates? Who will not confess 
that it is behind no modification of heathenism in its brutalizin 
and sensualizing tendencies? Who will not stand confounded at 
the moral taste of those whom the Hindus remind of golden ages 
and Arcadian purity? And are we still to hear of the comparative 
merits of the Bible and the Shasters? ia , 
A third point, laboured by the enemies of missions with much 
assiduity, is to prove that all the statements respecting the burning 
of widows have, been much exaggerated. Now, independently 
of the statements of Dr. Buchanan, this volume gives two ex-' 
tracts from, the hitherto unquestioned work of Mr. Ward, which 
display transactions of so much deeper dye than any which’ we 


had ever pictured to ourselves, that we cannot withhold them’ 
from our readers, 


- About the year 1796 (says Mr. Ward) the following most 
shocking and atrocious.murder, under the name of suhumuruhu; 
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was perpetrated at Mujlapoor, about a day’s journey south from 
Calcutta. Vaucharamu, a Brambun, of the above place, dyimeg, his 
wife went to be burnt with the hody; all the previous ecremomies 
were performed; she was fastened on the pile, and the fire was 
kindled. The funeral pile was by the side of some brushwood, and 
near a river. It was at a late hour when the Ps. was lighted, and 
was a very dark rainy night. When the fire began to scorc h this 
woman, she eontrived to dise ntangle herself from the dead 
y, crept from under the pile, and hid herself among the brush- 
wood. In a little time it was discovered that only one body watson 
the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, and hegan to 
hunt for the poor wretch who had made her eseape. After they had 
found her, the gon dragg sed her forth, and insisted upon her throw- 
ing herself upon the pale again, or that she should drown or hang 
herself. She pleaded for her life, at the hands of her own son, and 
declared she Could not embrace so horrid a death. But she pleaded 
in vain; the son urged that he should lose his cast, and that, there- 
fore, she should die, or he would, Unable to persuade her to han 
or drown herself, the son and the others then tied her hands and her 
feet, and threw her on the faveral pile, where she quickly perished.” 


Another example, given by Mr. Ward, is the following : 


“ Goopinat‘bu, a Bramhun, employed in the Serampore printing 
office, i in the year 1799 saw twenty-two females burnt alive with the 
remains of Ununta, a Brambun of Bagnapara, near Nudeeyu. This 
Hootiou Brambun had more than a hundred wives. At the first 
kindling of the fire only three of these wives had arrived, The fire 
was kept kindled three days. When one or more arrived, the 
ceremonies were gone through, and they threw themselves on the 
blazing fire! On the first day three were burned; on the second 
and third days, nincteen more, Among these women were some as 
much as forty years old, and others as young as sixteen. The three 
first bad lived with this Bramisun, the others had seldom seen hin. 


He married in one house four pisters ; two of these were among the 
number burnt,” 


{In the fourth place, the Anglo-Indians boldly denied that the 
Company’s government in India had ever interfered with the ma- 
nagement of the temp'es and rites of Hinduism, except with the 
view of checknig tumult and contention. On this pomt also the 
papers now before parliament are equally decisive; if the adenis- 
sions of Mr. Buller bimself, an agent of that goverment at Jug- 
gernaut, may be received ip evidence. 

Whoever will be at the trouble of consulting this huge mass of 
documents will be astonished to find, in a protracted corres | 
ence op the subjvet of the idul, between Mr. Buller aud the Indian 
government, that he aud his employers occupied themselves in 
all thew arrangements exclusively with a single point; viz. the so 
Malnlaining the reputation and splendour of the idol, as te secure 
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the largest possible revenue from the pilgrims. It may not be 
known, that taxes of this kind are among the most productive 
-ources of that ten per cent. so comfor tably pocketed by the pro- 
prietor of Indian stock. The pilgrims visiting the temple of 
(sah alone pay into the Indian treasury an anneal tax of a lack 
and a half of rupees. And if the amount of the Juggernaut tax 
1s less than this, certamly the impoverished proprietors cannot 
charge it upon a want of ether zeal or dexterity in Mr. Buller. 
\ve will indulge our readers, if any thing so truly derogatory to 
our national character as men and Cliristrans can be considered 
»s an indulgence, with a sinzle extract from this voluminous cor- 
respondence, which will enabie them to judge for themselves as 
io the cbject of the regulations proposed by Mr. Buller. This 
gentleman had observed with regret, that some recent regulations 
had dimimished both the tax and the pilgrims. In order to re- 
plenish the coffers of idolatry, he enters on the subject with most 
laudable anxiety, and at last, among other contrivances, he pro- 
poses that a notice should be largely circulated, that licences or 
certificates would, to prevent delay or inconvenience to the pil- 
grims, be sold in various parts of the country. He then adds, in 
the hope of comforting his desponding rulers under their actual 
deprivations—* This publication, I apprehend, if immediately 
made, though it would not have any important effect with respect 
to the increased number of pilerims at the time of the Dole Jat- 
trah, which will occur in March next, yet I conceive will be 
gue cvssfully ont on the occasion of the next Ruth Jattrah, which 
will take place in July.” Whether his prediction was so soon 
fulfilled we are unable to say; but the consequences of his plan 
were awfully, as well as “ successfully felt,” in 1811, when 150 
persons were crushed to death. If this single extract from the 
correspondence of Mr. Buller were not sufficient, there would be 
no difficulty in adducing as many pages, as we have given words, 
in support of our allegation. Nor, if we were disposed to multi- 
ply quotation, would another right bold ally of the Anti-chris- 
tianizers at the bar of the House of Commons esc cape. Much 
had we marvelled before in what schoo! he had studied that lesson 
in which he was so ready a catechumen. But our astonishment 
ceased on perusing the address of a board, of which he was an 
active member, and which urges upon the Indian government the 
adoption of measures to “ increase the reputation and prosperity 
of the temple, and to augment the public revenue.” Can plain 
men put more than one interpretation on language such as this, 
viz. that the authors of this address wished to perpetuate even 
the worst rites of heathent«m, in order to increase the public re- 
venue? Another question naturally follows in the tram of this: 
VOL. NO. X, 
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Can men, influenced by these views, be deemed competent and 
fair witnesses for or against Christianity at the bar of the House 


of Commons ? 


But finally, for we are really weary of demonstrating what may 
now, we conceive, be deemed established truths, the Anglo-In- 
dians, and their friends in and out of parliament, had laid all na- 
ture under contribution for images vast enough to convey a con- 
ception of the horrors which were to follow the insane attempt 
to introduce Christianity by the most pacific means into India. 
Hear, for instance, one of the best of the parliamentary de- 
claimers on this topic, Mr. Marsh. (Marsh’s Speech, p. 17.) 


“Is it possible that this house will go off into such a fit of ab- 
surdity and fanaticism, or be visited with so fatal a fatuity, as not to 
keep so awful an event betore them, in the grave discussion of mat- 
ters affecting the religion of that country? That event has in- 
terposed the warning of sobriety and wisdom to this headlong, 
precipitate, busy, meddling, gossiping, officious interference with 
matters, which the laws of God and nature have placed beyond our 
jurisdiction. What is the lesson it has left us?) Why, that our sub- 
jects in India, immovably passive under our political domination, 
are wakefully sensitive to all attempts at a religious one; that while 
they are upholding our empire by the steady and willing services of 


‘a patient and unwearied attachment, there are stil) limits to their 
‘allegiance, however firm and enduring, in those unconquerable 


feelings, and unbending habits, which bind them, as by links of 
adamant, to the religion and laws of their country. Surely, sir, we 
need not the acting over again of that dreadful drama, to be taught, 
that all attempts on their religion, however cautiously and covertly 
made, must not only be unavailing but calamitous.”’ 


Now, without touching the stale topic of the Vellore meeting, 
which Mr. Marsh ought to have known is wholly cleared of all 
connexion with missionaries and Christianity by the testimonies 
of the commanding officer on the station, we feel ourselves able 
to prove, from the very conduct of many of the loudest of these 
alarmists, that all this clamor and apprehension is wholly assumed. 
For example—the government in India, and Mr. Buller, and Mre 
‘Graham, are among those most veliement in sounding the tocsin 
on ourstartled shores: surely, then, these persons have themselves 
approached the Hindu superstition with cautious steps, with 
averted eyes, with unshod feet? surely they have laid no rash 


‘hand upon the sacred vessels of its temple! surely they have not 


prescribed laws for the management of the ritual: surely they 
have placed no bar in the path of the worshipper, issued no re- 


striction, erected no gate, displaced or enthroned no idol 
What will tne public tomk when they hear that they have re- 


peatedly, habitually, uniformly done all this, and more that 
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they have actually new modelled a ceremonial for the temple at 
Juggernaut; laid a tax on every individual of a certajn rank who 
approaches it; denied all access to no less than seventeen classes 
of Hindus; ereeted, ow the solicitation of one sect, and in oppo- 
sition to the remonstrance of another, a new idol; subjected every 
pilgrim to personal examination ; and, for a time, so multiplied the 
difficulties of access, that many poor wretches, who bad travelled 
some degrees under 2 burning sun to worship the idel, were com- 
pelled to return without aceoimplisning their object. Let any 
man read the parliamentary documents, and say whether all this is 
so or not. But if so—if these alarmists have done all this, and 
done it with impunity ; if Lndia is stil a British possession; if 
it still lies in dumb submission ;—then what becomes of the sin- 
cerity, or of the terrors of these gentlemen, who having thus 
done, proclaim that # man cannot preach a quiet sermon without 
divorcing the two eountries?, lor ourselves, we need no further 
proof that government and the people (for this is truly a popular 
cause) have done well in thtowing wide the national floodgates, 
in order to pour the tide of sacred knowledge over the “ dry 
places” of India; that the fears of many «re, as they were 
called, “ phantoms and bugbears;” that people who have not 
kicked against the goads of mtolerance, will endure to be reasou- 
« and caressed out of their superstition ; that those who have 
taiely borne the irons of financial exaction, may be safely drawa 
by the “ cords of love.’ 2 

Such, then, is a small part of the important facts which have 
been dragged into view by this controversy between a few indir 

We had designed, in entering upon this review, to state our 
own sentiments at large upon this highly interesting topic. But 
we are both afraid of weakening the force of the facts which 
have been adduced, and of exhausting the patience of our, readers. 
Besides, the more we investigate this subje¢t, the more disposed 
we feel to abridge all discussion, It is our full conviction, that 
however arguers may choose t@ multiply the paints of debate, 
there is but one about which thinking men have their minds - 
really exercised, We_ believe, for mstauce, that most ef the 
declamation about the present happiness of the Hindus, and 
the mferiority of Christians or Christianity, is a mere, veil for 
something else. Every man im the coyntry who knows gny thing 
of the Hindus, or of the religion we propose te give them, 
believes they. will be the better tor it. fear perhaps 1s, that 
they will be so much the better as not to be precisely fitted, for 
the kind of government we may deem it expedient to exercise 
ever them. We think the real question which determines some 
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men, perplexes others, and creates difficulties to all, may be 
thus stated : “ will not that improvement of the Hindus, which 
will necessarily result from the introduction of Christianity, be 
such as to destroy the political relation that now exists between 
the two countries ?’—-On this topic we will take leave to say a 
few words. 

In the first place, we fully admit that the introduction of 
Christianity will impart a new power to the natives. Knowledge 
is power—virtue is power—and Christianity will give them both. 
Their power, therefore, to resist injustice, to cast off the yoke of 
unmanly slavery, will unquestionably be increased. At the same 
time such appears to be the influence of climate upon a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of that vast peninsula, that we have 
no expectation of seeing their energies unfold themselves either 
largely or rapidly ; of seeing them rise immediately, or perhaps 
at all, up to the level of these new principles; of seeing them so 
transformed as soon, if ever, to rival Europeans. 

But, admitting this increase to the utinost extent, is it religion 
alone that can thus increase these powers? Will not the im- 
proved system of legislation they enjoy, the commercial inter- 
course with Europeans, the invigorating habits of European 
discipline, the influx, by the operation of the new charter, of 
men of all classes from all countries, raise them to a new stand- 
ard, kindle in them new desires, excite them to fresh enter- 
prizes, stir up in them that spirit of emulation so terrible to a 
jealous oppressor? Will not that light, which of itself is break- 
ing in upon their comparatively benighted country, insensibly 
diffuse itself, illuminate what is dark, warm what is cold, quicken 
what is dead? Is not this effect, indeed, already in some 
measure apparent? Are not the Hindus in many instances steal- 
ing up*to what is formidable, even under the superincumbent 
weight of European illiberality? Are not some of their mer- 
chants as dexterous as our own, and some of the Sepoys able to 
measure swords with the soldiers of Europe? Power, then, will 
on either system be imparted. But, now, mark the difference of 
disposition in the application of that power imparted by the 
Opposite system. Give them religion, make them a part of 
yourselves ; identify their views, hopes, interests, wishes, with 
your own; convince them of your ardent desire to impart to them 
all that constitutes your real greatness and happiness, viz. your 
moral character ; and, then, though you give the power, you at the 
same time disarm it; though you put the sword mto their hands, 
you previously destroy its edge. But, on the other hand, sup- 
pose the people of India to go forward in this march of mind 
without our concurrence; forbidden light, as it were, to break 
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in upon them; greatness to be insensibly imparted by their 
necessary contact with others; then, with the power, will grow 
up the disposition to employ it against ourselves. Power stolen 
or extorted is not likely to be employed for our benefit. The 
arms which they wrench from us they will use for our destruc- 
tion. Surely the contrast is neither slight nor unimportant. 
‘The argument is fallacious only on the supposition that the 
Hindus will in no way advance and be invigorated, if Christi- 
anity is withheld from them. But can this be proved? Is it 
probable? Is it consistent with existing facts? Does not that 
very meeting of Vellore, which has been made to teach so many 
mischievous lessons, instruct us, in a voice of thunder, that dis- 
ciple also is power, and that natives, who are uot Christians, 
might and may subvert our Indian empire? 

But we have hitherto permitted the Anti-christianizers to 
place their argument upon an assumption which gives it the only 
colour of plausibility it possesses. They argue as though the 
whole of the Peninsula were, by some overwhelming impulse, 
to become Christians at once; to start, full armed, from the 
brows of missionaries, and instantly and universally to feel the 
invigorating powers of true religion. Would to God the mind 
might soberly indulge itself in such glorious visions! But, 
alas! by far the more probable hypothesis is, that, for a time 
especially, the career of the Gospel will be slow in India. In 
the mean time, what must be the state of things? ‘The country 
will be divided into two classes, the Christians and Hindus. 
Now, in this state, suppose insurrection to arise, who does not 
see, that any thing of confederated rebellion will be impossible ; 
and that, whichever party revolts, one will be found on the side 
of government? It is a curious fact, that even now this principle 
of division is regarded in the construction of our Indian armies. 
‘The practice is, to incorporate a certain number of Mahomedans 
with the Hindus, under the full conviction, that the antipathy of 
the two parties will dispose either, in case of tumult, to side 
with us instead of making a common cause with the other. 

But we confess that this narrow view of the result of the 
apostolic efforts of a great nation by no means satisfies us. 
We will dare to Jook forward to a period when, under the Di- 
vine blessing, the seed cast into the soil shall clothe with a smil- 
ing verdure the whole of those arid plains; when there shall be 
as many Christians in India as men. Now, supposing this to be 
the case, we have already glayced at the influence of religion upon 
the natives. Upon the hypothesis above stated, it is probable 
the relation of the countries would survive the change. But 
this is certainly not the only state of things to be contem- 
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plated. If we had not learned the lesson before, certaimly the 
present state of the world, when nearly the whole map of 
Europe has been twice completely changed in twenty years, 
when, in the same period, the ancient landmarks of the world 
have been removed and restored, might teach us not to calculate 
-very confidently upon the stability of empires. Suppose, then, 
that in the course of a century India should be severed from 
Great Britain, how different would be the political result, 
according to the system which is now adopted, of giving or with- 
holding Christianity. Deny them religion, and when the sever- 
‘ance takes place they remain a people who owe you nothing, 
care nothing for you, who are assimilated to you in none of their 
wants or habits, and are therefore prompted to seek your com- 
mercial or political alliance neither by affection or convenience, 
Give them religion, and, as far as climate will admit, you identify 
them with yourselves. You give them the same habits; you 
create in them wants which the manufactonies of your own 
country alone can supply. ‘Thus, a division im name will not be 
a division in fact. ‘They will continue to respect you as Chris- 
tians, to love you as benefactors, to need you as commercial 
and manufacturing allies. And the probability is, that, as in the 
case of America, the ally will be more valuable than the colony. 
She will then buy from you, as well as sell to you. Those articles 
which the India captain now hawks about in vain from port to 
port, a needy supplicant to a few European thousands, will find a 
‘devouring market amidst the mullions of native converted tnhabit- 


ants. ‘Dhus, then, does expediency take the side of religion; 


and “honesty,” according to the old proverb, which every body 
repeats and very few seem to believe, evinces itself “ the best 
policy.” For ourselves we can truly say, that we account our- 
selves happy to hive in days in which this important principle 
has been so signally recognized in and out of the great councils 
of the nation. It is to us a happy omen of better and happier 
times. Already does the storm seem in a measure to subside ; 
and we venture to hope, that as the nations of the world dis- 
close a disposition to consecrate their energies and resources to 
the cause of the Gospel, the mighty God will hush the angry 
elements, will subdue the tumult, will prepare the field, as it were, 
for the pacific enterprizes of the cross, and will pave the way 
for universal holiness, by giving us universal peace. 


Yes! it shall come: e’en now my eyes behold, 
Jn distant yiew, the wished-for years unfold ; 

Lo! o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandering gleam foretells the ascending scene: 
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O, doomed victorious from thy wounds to rise, 
Dejected India! lift thy downcast eyes, 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, 
Through time’s pressed ranks brings on the jubilee ; 
Roll back, ye crowded years, your thick array, 
Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 


We cannot wish to leave our readers in a more desirable frame 
of mind than these noble lines are calculated to inspire. We will 
therefore conclude by observing, that government and the nation 
have only one additional step to take in this glorious career. 
We are by no means disposed to overlook the importance of 
endeavouring to consolidate, to harmonize, and to regulate, the 
cfforts of devout men, for the promulgation of religion in India: 
and this, we conceive, is best to be accomplished by giving 
enlargement, dignity, and vigour, to our own church establish- 
ment in that country. It is not, perhaps, to be hoped, that the 
various ranks of dissenting missionaries will be brought to range 
themselves under our banner. But still the predominance of the 
establishment will, as it does in this country, give a character to 
the doctrines preached, to the practice exhibited; will protect 
religion in general ; will supply a sort of point d’apput, in which 
the various classes of Christians may rest; a centre to which all 
will converge; a parent to whose embraces all will fly. The 
dissidents will excite the church to exertion, and the church re- 
duce the dissidents to order. If it be asked, “ how is the church, 
which now produces not a single missionary for India, to supply 
her defect of service to this sacred cause?” We answer, in 
consonance with a proposition already stated in these volumes, 
“let the bishops ordain men exclusively for the office of mission- 
aries, exempting them from the costs of university degrees, but 
submitting their piety and good sense to the severest scrutiny.” 
This measure would, we conceive, supply our remote dependen- 
cies, without burthening or endangermg the church of the mother 
country. We may hope to possess, as far as human institutions 
can provide them, a pious and learned ministry at home, and a 
plous and enterprizing ministry abroad. 
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Art. XVIIT.—De-la Litterature considerée dans ses Rapports 
avec les Lustitutions Sociales. By Madame de Staél Holstein. 


Avec un precis de la Vie et les Ecrits de 0 Auteur. 2 Toms. 
12mo. pp. 600. 1812 


The Influence AS ae §c. of Madame de Staél, translated. 
London. 1813. 


Mapa we de Staél, the daughter of the celebrated M. Neckar, 
is qualified to perpetuate to bis family that celebrity which he 
himself sought with such vain solicitude and doubtiul success. 
Nor is even the c elebrity derived to him from his daughter alto- 
gether such as would be most coveted by the prudent parent. 

Wer works, although illuminated by genius, are in many instances 
darkened with passages unfavourable to female refinement at least, 

if not to social morality. Their general tendency is, we suspect, 
to create a class of women of a different order from those who 
have long cheered the fire-side, doubled the joys and divided the 
sorrows of Englishmen; to take the gentler sex from the quiet 

circle of domestic duties, and force them on the tumultuous and 
showy stage of public life; to rob them of those noiseless virtues, 
of that “soft green,” of the soul on which the harassed mind 
finds it so necessary to repose; and finally to stimulate them to 
undertake the various functions of man instead of helping and 
disposing us to discharge them. Her own perturbed and desul- 
tory life is, perhaps, the best comment upon her opinions. There 
is no point in her history which leads us to think that the condi- 
tion of society, and especially of the female part of it, would be 
improved by the transformation at which she evidently aims. 
Surely when Madame de Staé] compares the women of England 
with those of other nations, when she contrasts our domestic 
scenery with that of revolutionary France, she must be tempted 
to check her innovating hand, nor seek to substitute splendid 
wretchedness for unambitious | joy. But our business is not at 
present with the novels or the life of Madame de Stacél ; but with 
the little work before us. This is a work written in the heat of 
the French revolution, but lately republished in this country, 
displaying extensive reading, singular acuteness, and much of that 
habit of ‘analysis and generalization by which the autoress is 
distinguished. It is designed to shew the influence of literature 
upon ‘social institutions, and, reciprocally, the influence of these 
Institutions upon literature, involving throughout an attempt to 
prove, that the world is tending to perfection by the sole influence 
of letters. This last fact will at once serve to determine the 
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character of the work, and to create a distrust of that mind of 
whose creed such a preposterous opinion can constitute au ar- 
ticle. Stil, as the work is full of matter of a novel and interest- 
ing Kind, and as it leads naturally to some important discussions, 
we hope to deserve the thanks of our readers by a candid and 
carcful examination of it. We deem it necessary, however, to 
premise, that we by no means pledge ourselves to the accuracy 
of many of the sentiments included in those extracts, which, for 
their general ability, we may be tempted to exhibit: and, secondly, 
that we shall, from charity to our merely English reader, take 
these extracts from the translation named at the head of this 
article. 

The introduction begins by tracing the connexion of literature 
with “ virdue.” And we rejoice to learn from the authoress, that 
literature can erect her most durable and lofty claims only upon 
the basis of morals. ‘The necessity of a moral object to the 
candidate for permanent reputation is thus eloquently enforced 
by the author. 


“‘ Never was it in the power of any poet, however ardent his 
fancy, to draw forth a tragic effect from an incident which ad- 
mitted the smallest tendency to an immoral principle. Opinion, 
which fluctuates so much respecting the events of real life, assumes 
a character of constancy and decision, when it has to pronounce on 
the productions of the imagination. Literary criticism is not un- 
frequently, indeed, a sort of treatise on morality. By yielding 
merely to the impulse and guidance of their talents, eminent writers 
might discover every thing that is heroic in self-devotion, and all 
that is affecting in the sacrifices we make of our interests or pas- 
sions. By studying the art of moving the affections, we explore the 
recesses and discover the secrets of virtue.” (Vol. I. p. 37.) 


{t is her opinion, that the contemplation of excellence of any 
kind adapts the mind for excellence of all kinds. As literature 
assists religion, religion assists literature. “ If we raise our eyes 
towards heaven, our thoughts swell into a nobler nature ; it is 
by soaring aloft that we breathe a purer air and are cheered by 
a brighter light.” Men of talents also, she conceives, are dis- 
posed to many generous and virtuous qualities by the very ap- 
-plause conferred upon them. “ To him whom the world ad- 
mires the happiness of the world must be dear.” Literature 
also assists virtue by the correction which it inflicts upon the 
vicious. And, if it be objected against this favourable influence 
of letters, that many works of genius are employed in portray- 
iug reprehensible morals, she answers, that the reputation and 
iutluence of such works is never permauent. “ Sprightly or 
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licentions writings serve only as a transient relaxation of the 
inind, which rarely retains any recollection of them.” 


“¢ Human nature is of a serious cast, and, 1n the silence of medi- © 
tution, we attach ourselves solely to those works which are calculated 
to exercise our reason or our sensibility. It is in this kind of writ- 
ing only that literary glory has been acquired, and in it alone can 
the of literature be displayed.”’ 45.) 


Upon the whole, this chapter 1s both important and, in the 
main, just; though it errs in forgetting that men may know what 
is right and yet fail to fove or practise it. At the same time, we 
firmly believe that literature and religion usually suffer together ; 
and that piety is at this moment degraded in the eves of the 
world by the language and images with which some good men 
have coutrived to associate it. We do not hope or wish to form 
a nation of literati; but, believing religion to be the very con- 
summation of refined taste, we think that it will, ceteris paribus, 
be best followed where the principles of taste are best under- 
stood. ‘The mischiefs of literature have chiefly displayed them- 
selves where, as in France, the upper ranks have been cultivated 
and the lower neglected. Where this is the case, the learned 
will be apt to mislead the mob, or the mob to mistake the 
learned. 

‘The next chapter of Madame de Stael is on the connexion of 
literature with “ glory.” Her first maxiin is a valuable conces- 
sion from the mouth of philosophy. “ If literature contributes 
to the improvement of morals, it must, by that circumstance 
alone, have a powerful influence upou glory: for there can be no 
durable glory enjoyed by a country in which due regard is not 
paid to public morals.” Grand ideas prompt to grand actions ; 
the expectation of poetical or historical renown will stimulate 
men to achievements worthy of poetry and history. We cannot 
help quoting the following passage, describing the fastidious, 
cold-hearted state to which, under peculiar circumstances, a na- 
tion tends, as a sort of canon for those who write Reviews, and 
those who read either them or any thing else. 


«They are afraid of being deceived should they attempt to bestow 
praise; and, like young fops who assume the air and tone of fashion, 
they imagine they distinguish themselves more by an unjust censure 
than by too great a facility to commend. Such a people, under 
such circumstances, resid sink into apathy and indifference: the 
frost of age seems to have beuumbed their rational faculties. They 
have a sufficient knowledge of things to guard them against surprise, 
but not enough to qualify them for discriminating what deserves 
esteem. They may have destroyed a number of illusions, but have 
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not established a sinele truth: through old age, they have relapsed 
iato iufaney ; and through reasoning, into uncertainty: they have 
become strangers to the glow of mutual interest, aud have sunk 
into that stute which Dante calls ‘Ae hell of the lukewarm.’ (P.49.) 


In the next chapter, upon the connexion of literature with 
“ liberty,’ she contends powerfully for the greater importance 
of education to free states than to despotisms. It is altogether 
inexplicable to us that there should have been statesmen in our 
own country, at the same time friends to liberty and enemies to 
education. ‘This is to give a sword to a man who, it is previously 
determined, shall not be taught to wield it. Madame de Stael, 
however, concerns herself chiefly to plead for the education of 
the higher orders im free states. And, certainly, where the ficti- 
tious barriers between the classes existing m despotic states are 
cast down, and power is to be maintained by personal qualifica- 
tions, it is of the highest importance that those qualifications be 
assiduously cultivated. ‘There is a very eloquent contrast in this 
chapter between the influence of the fine arts and of philosophy 
on the liberties of a people. ‘The tyrant trembles at the philo- 
sopher, but encourages the artist: Madame de Staél tells us 
why. 

‘* Poetry has more frequently been employed in flattering, than 
in censuring power ; and, in general, the fine arts may sometimes 
contribute, through the very enjoyments they procure, to fashion 
men to that mould in which tyrants would wish them to be cast. 
By the endless variety of pleasures which they daily hold out to en- 
joyment, the arts have a power to divert the mind from cherishing 
any predominant idea: they enlist inen on the side of their sensa- 
tions: they breathe into the soul a kind of voluptuous plnlosophy, a 
deliberate unconceruedaess, a passion for the present, an indifference 
for the future; than which nothing can be more favourable to 
tyranny.” (P. 60). 3 

In the next chapter, on the connexion of literature with “ hap- 
piness,” we find the following powerful declamation. 


‘¢ From the arid sadness which we feel when abandoned and for- 
lorn, from that icy hand with which misfortune presses on us when 
we imagine ourselves to be desested by pity and compassion, we are 
rescued in some measure by those writings that still bear the 
breathing impression of noble thoughts and virtuous affections, 
Such writings draw forth tears in every situation of life: they raise 
the mind to general meditations, which divert our attention from 
tag suffering: they create a society for us, and a communion 

oth with dead and living authors, and with all those who concur in 
admiring the works which we approve.” (P. 67.) 


A debtor herself to letters for consolation in misfortunes, she 
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thus expresses the obligation by which, in this respect, she feels 
herself bound to future generations. 


‘¢ The voyager, whom a storm has cast upon an unpeopled shore, 
engraves upon the surrounding rocks the names of the aliments he 
has discovered, and points out to those who may be involved in a 
similar fate the resources which he employed against danger and 
death. We, whom the chances of this mortal life have reserved for 
a period of revolution, should also make it our business to transmit 
to future generations an intimate knowledge of those secrets of the 
soul, of those unexpected consolations, which parent natare has 
em)loyed to smooth our way through the rugged paths of life.” 
(2. 70.) 

Having thus generally rendered her homage to letters, or 
rather to philosophy, a homage which we should think as fairly 
due as it 1s eloquently expressed, if her philosophy had been less 
independent, she enters upon that detailed examination of the 
literature of all nations, and the various causes by which it has 
been assisted or impeded, which occupies the rest of her volumes. 

She begins with the Greeks. And the first question which 
stands in the way of this prophetess of perfectibility, who believes 
that letters, taste, knowledge, aud philosophy have been from 
the beginning in a state of gradual progress, 1s this: Tlow 1s it 
to be explained that the first poet has not been surpassed in 
3000 years '—To this she returns at least an ingenious answer. 
Poetry is defined by Aristotle to be “ an imitative art;” aud, as 
far as it consists of imagery without sentiment, the definition 1s 
exact; and such is the poetry of Homer, But such poetry is 
unsusceptible of indefinite improvement. A portrait cannot do 
more than resemble, nor is it even to be expected that this 
species of poetry should improve. ‘The .ancients took the first 
possession of a “ind unexplored, of nature unoccupied and un- 
used. Such sce.,.s and images, therefore, as were best adapted 
to poetry, they at once seized upon and appropriated, and thus 
enriched themselves and exhausted the materials for future poets. 
If, however, modern poetry is not superior to the ancient in 
painting, it is in sentiment. The moderns have combined philo- 
sophy with imitation, have associated thought with art: they 
have animated dead nature: they have breathed a new soul 
mito mert matter: they have found “ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” Such | 
then is the progress of poetry; and the interval between 
the first and last poets is as vast as that between matter and 
mind. ‘The question, however, still recurs—*“ Why is the éaste 
of the early poets so pure?” The proper answer is, we think, 
that bad taste arises chiefly from labour after novelty; but 
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Homer had no predecessor or rival. Besides, it is impossible to 
judge of the taste of a writer who is himself allowed to create 
the standard of taste. Is it certain that the catalogue of ships, 
the inexhaustible prolixity of speeches and details, the repeti- 
tions, the minute dissections of human bodies, the naked display 
of smoking entrails, the verbose preludes of battles, the mean 
exultations of victory, and the coarse amours and vulvar quarrels 
of the gods and goddesses, are in good taste? For these heterodox 
questions, we think it right to say, that we, and not Madame de 
Stael, are responsible. 

There were doubtless many special circumstances which con- 
tributed to the sudden perfection of imitative poetry in Greece. 
The events, the characters, the superstitions, the customs of the 
heroic ages, were peculiarly adapted to the display of poetical 
imagery. And as their poetry was recited at religious festivals, 
it became invested with something of the grandeur and solemnity 
of their mythology. If, on the other hand, we look for what may 
be called the philosophy of poetry in the Grecian poets, it is 
wholly wanting. ‘Uhe moral of their poetry 1s infinitely coarse; 
their virtue is mere ammal courage; women are transferred 
from man to man like cattle; slavery is universally recognized ; 
chaste and virtuous love is utterly unknown. 

The author concludes her chapter on the Greeks by an 
eloquent aud masterly examination of the influence of their form 
of government, and their circumstances with regard to other na- 
tions upon their literature; but it defies abridgment. Much, 
however, is conveyed in this single sentence—* they had but a 
small territory to guard, and the great theatre of the world for 
action.” ‘This at once supplied them with leisure for the cul- 
tivation of letters, and a stage on which to display their acquire- 
ments. But as they had few great objects in«  w, their writings 
pointed more to amusement than utility; «aid, ‘consequently, 
they. were often as defective in solidity as they were exquisite m 
taste. Madame de Stacl laments that the Grecian privilege is 
now withheld from authors of announcing themselves puilic 
and explicitly (in the style of Corinna, we imagine) as candidates 
for fame, of unblushimegly calling upon mankind to hear and a 
plaud them. In this we cannot agree with her, Modesty is so 
uniform a companion of greatness, that no mind of ingenuous 
worth will regret the restriction imposed upon it; and the public 
will lose but little, if those who deserve but little are forbid to 
be clamorously importunate. 

We are compelied to pass over, though with regret, the obser- 
vations upon the tragedy, comedy, philosophy, and eloquence of 
the Greeks. “They are many of them new, brilliant, and pro- 
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found. It is impossible to go through them without being carried 
back into the circle of sages and orators, and gaming a new fami- 
harity with the minds of men whom we have hitherto admired ata 
distance. Madame de Staél moves among them as one to whom 
all the mysteries of their minds, as well as of their philosophy, 
have been revealed. She presents them to us as so many :uto- 
mata, touches the springs on which, as it were, their movements 
depended, displays their mechanism, the ropes and pulleys 
which check or mpel them. No part of the work has im- 
pressed on us a higher respect for her knowledge and under- 


standing. She concludes the chapter with this epitomised ac- 
count of them. 


“The love of fame was the motive which guided every action of 
the Greeks ; they studied the sciences in order to be admired ; they 
supported pain to create interest; they adopted opinions to gain 
disciples ; and they defended their country for the sake of ruling it : 
but they had not that internal sentiment, that national spirit, ‘that 
devotion to their country, all which so eminently distinguished the 
Romans. The Greeks gave the tirst impulse to literature and the 


fine arts ; but the Romans gave to the world invaluable testimonies 


of their genius.” 140.) 
The author proceeds next to the Latin literature. The lite- 


yature of Rome is divided mto three epochs :—that of the re- 
public, of Augustus, and of the succeeding emperors. Madame 


de Stacl considers the Roman character as fully displayed only 
in the first of these epochs. Indeed, a nation has little or no 
character unless it is free. The ruling passion of a Roman was 
evidently the love of his country; and as the bighest stations in 
the country were accessible to all, tItis unparted to their character 
and writings a serious, energetic, wise, and philosophic Spiriy 
unknown to mast other nations in that comparatively mfantine 
state of the world. In Greece, the writer strove to recommend 
himself simply to the people; in Rome, to the aristocracy, to the 
elevated few with whom power, in a temperate and wise govern- 
ment, chiefly resides, — Literature had no reeeption in Rome till 
it was conceived to be an instrument of importance and value to 
the state, and upon these terms alone it was received. Other 
qualities conspired to give its peculiar character to the. early 
Roman literature. They dreaded excess, aud respected woman ; 
whence issued a subdued language and a prevailing tenderness. 
At the same time their writings, though an improvement in this 
respect on the Greeks, are defective in metaphysics, in what may 
be called the philosophy of mind. The Romans despised all 
strong emotions. It is a singular observation of Madame ce 


Stael, that, to such a degree were the more ardent feelings sub- 
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dued, that there is uo instance in their history of any man whose 
intellects were disordered by disappointment. But emotions that 
were rarely telt, and sull more rarely displayed, were not likely 
to be either understood or investigated: hence, in part, their 
want of philosophic writings. ‘To philosophise on mind would 
have been bike wiiting on anatomy without the use of a skeleton 
or a dissecting knife. ‘This defect runs through all their com- 
positions. Even their histories, with the exception of ‘Tacitus, 
who lived in an age more favourable to reflection and sentiment, 
however distinguished for painting, spwit, and eloquence, were 
deficient in the development of mind, in those analytical observa- 
tions, which render history the “ school of princes.” The cala- 
mities of the times which succeeded the Augustan age were cal- 
culated to form men to habits of reflection and seriousness, to 
create such writers as Tacitus, Juvenal, Quinctilian, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Standing as they did amidst 
the ruins of their country, they could scarcely fail to moralise upon 
the causes of decay, and to denounce and stigmatise its authors. 
The style, indeed, of some of these latter writers was inferior to 
that of their predecessors. ‘The severity of the times denied that 
sort of communion to menu of letters which is necessary to esta- 
blish a proper standard of literature. Writing also upon preoc- 
eupied topics, they were tempted to secure novelty by a measure 
of artifice and affectation. ‘They recorded strange events, and 
scourged extravagant crimes; and the state of mind in winch men 
describe and chastise gross delinquencies is not hkely to dictate 
expressions either refined or correct. ‘These chapters conclude 
with a masterly investigation of some of the causes which pros 
duced the decay, the guilt, and the calamities of imperial Rome, 
The author comforts us by an assurance, that her fall supplies 
no foundation for the mournful aphorism that states have a 
maximum at which decay necessarily commences; and that mo- 
dern empires are exempt from most of the evils which issued in. 
the rum of Rome. pe 


She thus briefly enumerates some of these causes. 


“ The state of slavery, which exempted one class of men from the 
performance of any moral duty; the small supply of means which 
could promote general instruction; the diversity of philosophical 
sects, which threw the minds of men into incertitude with respect to 
what was just or unjust; the indifference relative to suffering and 
death, an indifference which owed its. birth to courage, but which 
terminated by exhausting the natural sources of sy mpathy:—these 
were the several sources of that savage cruelty which existed among 
‘the Romans.” (P. 200.) 


Hitherto Madame de Staél has found little difficulty in maintains 
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ing the progress of literature, if not the progressive improvement 
of mankind. But the title of the ensuing chapter, “ ‘The Inva- 
sion of the Northern Nations,” made us tremble for her hype- 
thesis. Gloomy as appears the evening of Roman grandeur, can 
it be compared with the midnight of Northern invasion—with 
that period of mental ruin, which has been emphatically called 
the dark ages? Have historians and poets sighed unjustly over 
the prostrate schools and temples of Rome? Scarcely any thing 
could be conceived more difficult of demonstration ; and yet the 
author has neither shrunk from the enterprize vor altogether 
failed of success. As this particular chapter calls our attention 
to topics of the very highest interest, we shall not apologise for 
making pretty copious extracts from the work. 

In the first place let our readers take the following spirited 
description of the state of the Eastern empire, at the period of 
the Northern imvasion. 


« The Roman character, so celebrated for national pride and po- 
litical institutions, was totally extinct: the inhabitants of Italy were 
disgusted with the very idea of glory; they were entirely devoted 
to voluptuousness and sensuality ; they acknowledged plurality of 
gods, and ordained festivals to their honour, and they acknowledged 
their sovereigns at the hands of a few soldiers, who elevated or dis- 
graced them agreeably to their caprice or pleasure ; constantly sub- 
ject to an arbitrary proscriptiou, they were regardless of death, not 
from the ideas inspired by courage, but from the intoxication of 
vice; death interrupted no brilliant projects, no progression of use- 
ful suggestions ; it severed no tender ties, it only interfered with the 
pleasures and amusements with which possibly they had been pre- 
viously wearied and disgusted. Universal corruption had destroyed 
even the remembrance of virtue; and had any one shewed merely 
an inclination to bave recalled it, he would only have excited asto- 
nishment united with censure. The moral virtues of the people of 
the East were swallowed up by sensual enjoyments ; while those of 
the people of the North were lost sight of amidst martial exercises, 
if there still existed among this degenerate people a vestige of that 
innate taste for the arts, letters, and philosophy, it was directed to- 
wards metaphysical subtleties: while the sophistical spirit left them 
in doubt as to the truth of argument, and indifference respecting 
the affections of the heart.” (P. 208.) 


Next let them consider the character of the invaders; of the 
persons by whom these fallen Romans were to be replaced upou | 
their original stage, or rather to be elevated to a loftier sphere of 
existence and cliaracter. 


** The people of the North esteemed life as of little value; this 
disposition, though it inspired them with a degree of personal cou- 
rage, could not but be productive of cruelty towards others. They 
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were possessed of genius, melancholy, and an inclination to the mys- 
terious; but at the same time they entertained a profound contempt 
for knowledge of every description, as incompatible with the spirit 
ofa warrior. The women; possessing more leisure, were much bet- 
ter instructed than the men; they were beloved, and the men were 
faithtul to them; their affection naturally produced a degree: of 
sensibility ; but power, and the loyal fidelity of a warrior, and truth 
as an attribute of power, were the only ideas they ever ascribed to 
virtue; the gratification of their vengeance was by them dignified 
with a place in the heavens, By exhibiting the scars in the fore» 
parts of their bodies, by reciting the numbers of their enemies whose 
blood they had spilt, they thought to captivate the affections of the 
softer sex. They offered human victims to their mistresses, as to 
their gods. Their gléomy atmosphere presented nothing to their 
imaginations but storms and darkness; they marked the revolution 
of days by the calculation of nights, and the progress of years by 
the winters. The giants of frost presided over therr exploits, Ac- 
cording to their traditions, the deluge of the carth was a deluge of 
blood ; and they believed that Odin looked down from heaven to ans 
mate their carnage. Their rewards and punishments were all pro- 
portioned to their actions in war. Man, with them, seemed born but 
for the destruction of his fellow man, They paid no respect to ad- 
vanced age: they regarded every species of study with contempt ; 
and were utter strangers to humanity. The faculties of their minds 
were engrossed by one pursuit :—war was their sole occupation, 
and their only aim was conquest.” (P.206.) 

Such were the invaders and the invaded,—such, in her own 
Janguage, “ were the principles from which were to be extracted 
genileness, morality, and a taste for letters.’ What could amal+ 
gamate such heterogeneous ingredients? and what could trans- 
form them to pure gold? What bond of union could be found 
for men so disunited by taste, and so exasperated by war? Mar 
dame de Stzél informs us. | 

It was in the midst of this deplorable state of things that the 
Christian religion offered its powerful aid. 

“« The Christian religion, having a legislator whose grand aim was 
the perfection of morals, and to unite under the same banner nae 
tions of different manners, and of a contrary belief, conld not failof 
being more favourable to the increase of virtue, and the expansion 
of the faculties of the mind. Many combinations were necessary in 
order to secnre the confidence of two nations so opposite in their 
manners as the people of the North and those of the East. ‘The 
Christian religion was chosen by the people of the North; it was 
favourable to their melancholy disposition and inclination for gloomy 
images, and also to their continual and profound contemplation rela: 
tive to the destination of the dead. There was nothing in the prin- 
ciples of paganism which could have rendered it acceptable to # 
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ple of this character; the dogmas of the Christian religion, and 
the exalted spirit of the first sectaries, encouraged and directed the 
habitual depression inspired by their cloudy atmosphere. Someof 
their virtues, as truth, chastity, and a strict observance of their pro- 
mises, were consecrated by the divine laws; thus religion, without 
altering the nature of their courage, contrived to divert it to another 
object; their customs required them to support every hardship with 
magnanimity, in order to be esteemed illustrious in war: religion 
enjoined them to brave all sufferings, and even death itself, in the 


defence of their faith awd the fulfilment of their several duties; de- 


structive intrepidity was changed into an unshaken resolution; and 
resistance, which had no other aim but to conquer force, was directed 
by principles of morality, The errors of fanaticism have often per- 
verted the judgment and ruined the principles; but in this instance 
it caused a nation, till then invincible, to understand and acknow- 
ledge a power superior to their own; to substitute duties for laws ; 
and the terror produced by religion proved a restraint on their ac- 
tions, The man of inferior abilities menaced his superior, and the 
dawn of equality may be said to have first received its existence. 

* The people of the East, susceptible of enthusiasm, readily de- 
voted themselves to a life of contemplation, which was analogous to 
their climate and inclinations. They were the first to receive with 
ardour the monarchical institutions. Austerities and mortifications 
were quickly adopted by a nation given up toa voluptuous satiety, 
which naturally led to an exaggeration of religious observances. A 
people so ardent, credulous, and fanatic, were an easy prey to super- 
stition, and to crimes at which nature and humanity shudder; reli- 
gion was less beneficial to them than to the people of the North, on 
account of their more extended depravity and corruption of morals. 
‘The task, is easier to civilize an ignorant race than to elevate a core 
rupted people from their state of depravation. 

‘« The Christian religion gave new vigour to the principles of moral 
hfe in a set of men who were without connection, without any direct 
pursuit In view, or any tie that could endear their existence. It is 
true, it was incapable of restoring to them their country; but it ele- 
vated their thoughts, polluted with the vices of mankind, to a future 
state; and they anil asastslinn in the hope of participating in 
a happy immoftality. Thus many characters were awakened to 
energy by religion; and in consequence of the follies of martyrdom, 
resulted a renunciation of self-interest, and an abstraction of thought, 
which proved very favourable to the human intellect. 

“« The Christian religion became a bond of union between the peo- 
ple of the North and those of the East; it blended manners and 
opinions that were before diametrically opposite; and, by recon- 
ciling the most inveterate enemies, formed nations, among whom 
energy has strengthened talents, and talents have awakened new 
energies. This reciprocal benefit was, nevertheless, produced by 
slow degrees. Eternal Providence employs centuries in the accom- 
plishment of its designs; while our circumscribed existence feels 
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irritated and amazed at the delay. But eventually the victors and 


the vanquished have formed but one united people in the different 
countries of Europe.” (P. 211.) 


Our readers will perceive the mixture of strange and offensive 
phraseology im this tine extract; but will also perceive the truth 
and the power of most of the observations. Had she better 
understood the genius of a religion, which she has studied, we 
fear, mercly as she would study any system of philosophy or 
morals, her statement would have gained i precision and force. 
But, as it is, it may be considered as the homage of philosophy 
to the Gospel, as a monument erected to Christ.anity with stones 
dug out from the quarry of huinan wisdom. Madame de Staél, 
it is to be observed, does not attribute these consequences to 
religion, because the Scriptures teach us to expect them; but, 
searching in the elaboratory of ages for some grand trans- 
muting power to which these extraordinary results may be attri- 
buted, she fixes upon Christianity as the only and the all-suffi- 
cient instrument. It would scarcely be unjust to say, that the 
author was in some degree impelled in opposition to her bias to 
yield this tribute to religion. ‘The supreme, the unceasing, the 
undeviating object of her work is to magnify the operation of lite- 
rature, but she has burthened literature with more than it can 
bear. Whilst in search of some fresh triumphis for letters, she 
is constrained to surrender the wreath to religion. She displays 
unintentionally the inadequacy of literature in the picture of pros- 
trate Rome,—Rome, the school of arts, the theatre of wonders, 
the instructress of the world, the mother of historians, and orators, 
and poets, ruined by her own aggrandisements, and buried under 
her own monuments. Unintentionally, also, in the prosecution of 
her literary zeal, she shews us this Rome, thus sunk and debased, 
thus mouldering in the ruins heaped around her by her own vices 
and the fury of barbarians; thus doubly defiled by the combina- 
tion of wild passions with exhausted principles; this prostrate 
empire, by the touch of Christianity, roused, stimulated, quick- 
ened once more into life, productive energetic life, diffusing vital 
wisdom and regenerated letters through a barbarous world. 

We shall finally call upon Madame de Stael to describe the 
progress of the human mind wrought by Christianity, even upon — 
the worst subjects, in the worst times, and under a most dege-~ 
nerate form. Even then this powerful agent was secretly work- 
ing the most important changes, fusing in the hidden cauldron 
the unmalleable matter, and moulding it into the forms which 
presented themselves at the end of some centuries. 

** If the human understanding had not made some progress even 
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in those centuries in which we can scarcely discover any traces of it, 
should we have seen, at the period of the revival of letters, meu 
who, in morals, politics, and the sciences, surpassed the greatest 

niuses of antiquity? If there exist an infinite difference between 

e late celebrated men of antiquity, and those who are illustrious 
in letters and sciences ; and if Bacon, Machiavel, and Montaigne, 

essed ideas and knowledge superior to those of Pliny, Marcus 
Aurelius, &c.; is it not evident that the human reason did not lie 
dormant during the centuries which separated the lives of those ce- 
lebrated men? We must not lose sight of the principle which I en- 
forced at the commencement of this work, namely, that the most 
distinguished genius never rises but a very few degrees above the 
knowledge of his own century. The history of the human under- 
standing during the interval which elapsed between the time of 
Pliny and. Bacon, Epictetus and Montaigne, Plutarch and Ma- 
chiavel, is very little understood by us; because men and nations, 
generally speaking, were confounded together in the single event of 
war; but military exploits created a very feeble interest after the 
period of their power was past. There has never, since the com- 
mencement of the world, been any other standard for enlightened 
men to abide by but the advancemeut of knowledge and of reason; 
nevertheless, let us observe, with the learned man, the secret man- 
ner in which Nature combines her developments. The moralist 
perceives the combination of causes which, during the space of four« 
teen hundred years, have been bringing about the actual state of the 
sciences and philosophy.” (P. 227.) 

We shall desist from following the adventurous and ordinarily 
triumphant career of Madame de Stael, abandoning her at the 
point where she quits the open ocean of literature to enter the 
narrow seas of individual countries. It is not that she is a less 
skilful navigator in the one than in the other. But we have al- 
ready been somewhat seduced from our prescribed course in our 
attendance upon her, and must hasten back to it. We shall now, 
therefore, venture to add those general observations threatened in 
the commencement of this paper; and which will involve some 
consideration of the merit and demerit of the work. , 

Let it be remembered that the system of Madame de Staél is 
in effect this—that mankind are marching onward to a state of 
perfection, of entire exemption from ignorance, sin, and sorrow ; 
that the progress of philosophy, from the times of early Greece 
to the days of the French revolution, (a very favourite epocly of 
the author’s), is a proof of this advancement; that. this progress 
is the work of literature, whence also the final perfection of man- 
kind is to be expected; that what good has been done by religion 
has been accomplished as much by its excesses and abuses as by 
its inherent and proper excellencies. That enthusiasm is the 
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great engine of its operative efficacy on the progress of mind ; 
and that as enthusiasm can only be adapted to extreme cases, and 
to an ignorant age, little more is to be expected from religion in 
the regeneration of mankind. Now of all these propositions, we 
must take the liberty of saying, that they contain with some truth 
a considerable infusion of error. 

Take the first, “that mankind is marching uniformly onward 
to a state of exemption from sin, sorrow, and ignorance :” Where 
is the evidence of it? Many of those cities of Asia which had 
once embraced revealed truth, and with it, doubtless, its human- 
izing laws and principles, are blotted from the map of the earth. 
Africa, also, which sent her bishops to the general councils of 
Christianity, has become the victim of a most degraded super- 
stition, and of a most inhuman traffic in the flesh of her people. 
Now this observation applies, not to corners, but to quarters of 
the earth—to portions of it which cannot be neglected in any 
estimate of the general condition of man. It proves also a retro- 
gradation in principle,—in philosophy, of that very quality of 
which Madame de Staél is mainly if not exclusively anxious to 
establish the progress. If, however, a decay in religion should 
not be considered as decisive of the question, by those who will 
maintain that such decay implies the extinction of superstition as 
well as of morality, and therefore is but a dubious evil, let it be 
remembered that the East, which was once the cradle of the fine 
arts, is now their sepulchre. Where is now the wisdom of 
Egypt—where the science of Hindustan—where the poets of 
Judea—where the grandeur of Greece? | 

So far is the general progress of man from being demon- 
strable, that m our view it would be easier to prove the 
decay than the advancement of almost every part of the 
earth, which has not been quickened by the inspiring touch 
of true religion. It is difficult to say, where Christianity is not 
concerned, by the operation of what causes the earlier nations 
of the earth rose in some instances so high in the scale of science 
and legislation. But certain it is, that for a considerable period 
the heathen nations have retrograded ; that especially wherever 
Mohammedanism has entered and established itself, it has marked 
its course by desolation ; that art, and science, and wisdom, and 
humanity, have perished in its bloody grasp. When the northern 
hemisphere emptied its hordes upon the eastern and western em- 
pires, the conquerors embraced the faith of the conquered; and 
thus a common amalgam was found, as it were, on the soil, for 
the incorporation of the discordant population. But neither 
heathenism nor Mohammedanism provide this moral cement ; 
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and consequently the nations enslaved by the followers of the 
prophet remain disunited, disorganized, shivered into distinct 
fragments ; the conquerors armed, the conquered im chains, “ hate- 
ful to and hating one another.” Such is the real state of that Jarge 
proportion of the earth, where the witheriug superstition of Mo- 

ammed prevails; and Madame de Sta¢l has veiled this fact only, 
by directing the attention of the reader to that portion of the 
globe, where the day-star of the gospel has extinguished the cres- 
cent of the prophet. 

The second proposition of Madame de Stacl which we have 
stated is, “ that the progress of ‘ philosophy, trom the first ages to 
those of the I’rench revolution, 1s in itself a sufficient proof of the 
progress of mankind towards perfection,—to a state of exemption 
from vice and suffermg.” By philosophy, the author sometimes, 
und, indeed, generally, seems to mean the study of causes and 
effects: sometimes, also, she appears to mean by it the study of 
morals.—-Now of course it is indisputable, that as far as mora/s 
have advanced, the improvement of mankind has been promoted ; 
but the other meaning of philosophy is that which predominates in 
the work. ‘The spirit of her system is to maintain that a mere ad- 
vancement in knowledge, and especially the knowledge of mind, 
is to be identified with progress in happiness and virtue: in other 
words, that the chief desideratum for happiness and virtue is know- 
ledge. Now this position is founded, we think, neither upon e 
sound acquaintance with human nature, nor a careful observation 
of facts. If, indeed, the human mind were not fallen, right know- 
ledge would ensure right practice ; but, where the heart needs to 
be influenced, as well as the understanding illuminated, that know- 
Jedge which merely enlightens will accomplish little or nothing. It 
is merely to open the eyes of the palsied man. As to the fact, no- 
thing can be more obyious, than that learning or knowledge have 
wrought little of this magical transmutation upon the character of 
their possessors. The philosophers of Greece were among the 
most profligate of the nation, The learned of Rome conspired, 
in some Cases, to impose a false and mischievous creed upon the 
people ; and in others, to annihilate every creed. ‘The scientific 
and literary cast of India are, in like manner, the fountain-head of 
Indian misery and absurdity. Survey Madame de Staél’s own 
picture of Italy, as left to the mere influence of letters and philo- 
sophy,—the picture of a nation rescued froma “second barbarism” 
only by the most profound “apathy.” And, now that time has de- 
veloped the full consequences of an event, whence she ventured to 
sleduce very opposite prognostications, let us contemplate in reyo- 
lutionary France the condition and crimes of a people, where the 
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throne of mere human philosophy has been established and her 
power universally recognised. ‘here, the lessons of philosophy 
have been written in the blood, and echoed by the groans, of a 
mighty nation. ‘The French revolution has been suffered too much 
to teach only a subordinate lesson, viz. the danger of allowing an 
unlettered mob to legislate for themselves; it ought to teach us the 
loftier truth, that all reform is bad, and all legislation mischiev-. 
ous, which is not founded upon the basis of religion. They 
banished happiness, and honesty, and peace, when they introduced 
the goddess of nature into the temple. ‘The face of Europe is 
now scattered with the fragments of almighty wrath; and the 
thunder of that contending artillery, which now shakes the Con- 
tinent to its foundations, seems with one voice to proclaim, that 
piety, and not literature, must reform the world. 

The next proposition drawn from the work of Madame de 
Stacl too nearly corresponds with the last to need any additional 
discussion. Let us then proceed to that in which she seems 
to maintain “ that where religion has reformed or improved 
mankind, it is as much by virtue of its excesses and abuses, by its 
enthusiasm and superstition, as by its inherent excellencies and 
divine power.” Now, although we know that it pleases God to 
educe good out of evil, and that even religious enthusiasm may 
become under his merciful dispensation a blessing to mankind, 
still, to us it appears more natural, and, we may add, more phi- 
losophical, to attribute good consequences to good causes; and 
to believe that the excellencies, and not the abuses of religion, 
produced these felicitous results. Some there are whose good 
sense compels them to admit those beneficial effects of religion, 
which their creed inclines them to disown, yet contrive to get rid 
of their burthen by attributing these consequences, not to religion. 
itself, but to certain circumstances accidentally connecting them- 
selves with it. It is not the divine efficacy accompanymg 
the gospel that reclaims and ennobles, but the pure morality taught 
by that gospel. And thus, in more extended cases, Gibbon has 
attempted to resolve the beneficial influence of Christianity alto- 
gether into natural causes—and into causes, some of them, rather 
discreditable than honourable to religion. In the work of 
Madame de Stael, though parts of it command the gratitude of 
Christians, yet other parts too much correspond with the spirit of 
the enemies of the cross. 

The last proposition which we have stated as fairly deducible 
from the work before us, is “ that, as religion has done her work 
in part, by a few important changes (such as banishing slavery, and 
increasing the estimation of women), and partly by the enthusiasm 
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and superstition of her disciples ; and as she now has no new laws 
to introduce, and not many either enthusiastic or superstitious 
followers, little is to be expected from her im the future regenera- 
tion of the world.” It is only because we’ believe that there 
resides in religion a divine efficacy, operating wherever it 
enters, presiding alike in the temple and the cottage, sanctifying 
alike the nation and the individual, cheering with its holy flame the 
altar of every true church, and the path of every solitary pilgrim, 
confined to no age or country, tempering the rigour of northern 
barbarity, and creating in our country those institutions which 
promise to carry the Bible and the Saviour into all nations ; it 1s 
on this account, that whatever of advancement we anticipate in the 
history of man, we expect it from the influence of this transform- 
ing power. It is most evident, we conceive, that the doctrine of 
rfectibility, as maintained by sceptical philosophers and raving 
iterati, is full of absurdities; that we have no very strong reason 
even in the present advanced state of philosophy to expect 
with Mr.Godwin, “that the use of sleep will be superseded ; 
that men, if they die, will die only through their own mis-ma- 
agement ; and that ploughs, when turned into a field, will perform 
their office without the need of superintendance.” Still less rea- 
son Is there to expect these glorious consequences from the causes 
ropounded by these ingenious persons,—from the “universal phi- 


ed of Mr. Godwin, or the “ metaphysics” of Madame de 
Stael. 


Art. XIX.—A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its 
Scenery, its Antiquities, and tts Monuments ; particularly as 
they are Objects of classical Interest and Elucidation: with 
an Account of the present State of its Cities and Towns, and 
eceastonal Observations on the recent Spoliations of the 


French. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. 2 vols. 4to. 
London. Mawman. _1813. 


Tue author of the Tour through Italy takes no inconsiderable 
pains, jn his preface, to. convey to his readers some useful advice 
on the proper mode of travelling through this favoured country. 
* Ayear,” he thinks, “is the shortest space that ought to be 
allotied to make a full and complete tour of Italy, and a year 


and a half, or even two years, might be well devoted to this 
usefyl and amusing part of our travels,” (P. 38.) ‘ 
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That a traveller, apparently impressed with the importance of 
bestowing sufficient time on a tour of observation through a coun- 
try so rich in the wonders of art and nature, should commit the 
very error of which he is so sensible in others, is matter of regret ; 


but we cannot help remarking, that Mr. Eustace has felt, better: 


than he has avoided, the errors of precipitancy. A little more 
attention paid to useful details, and a more persevering search 
after truth, would have added much to the value of his work. 
Where so much ability is displayed we can less allow it to be 
idle, since every oinission is just so much loss of intelligence and 
instruction. 

We have adverted in another place to many of the errors 
which are usually commiited in the dispositions made for that 
part of polite education which is called foreign travel, a phrase 
which, im its proper extension, comprises objects and attain- 
ments of great moral and intellectual dignity. The error to 
which our attention is now principally drawn is precipitancy— 
precipitancy in starting, precipitancy in returning, precipitancy 
im the prosecution. ‘The origin of the mischief is generally m 
the first concoction; the ingredients are seldom properly mixed, 
and for want of this due preparation, the concussion of travelling 
soon produces in the mind an wregular fermentation. ‘The 
anxious parent, or the economical guardian, alarmed lest an hour 
should be lost, and satisfied that there is a mechanical way of 
making a gentleman, adjust the various parts of education, with 
the greatest nicety, to certain divisions of time. According to 
the calculations of these good persons, a certain quantity of col- 
lege discipline, with a certain quantity of foreign travel, produce 
an inevitable result in knowledge of things, knowledge of men, 
and elegant breeding. All this is too evidently erroneous to 
need any labour of confutation, Even those parents who suffer 
their practice to be mfluenced by it, and thus perpetuate the suc- 
cession of folly, are yet sensible of the absurdity, when it-is fairly 
set before them. But indolence bas a conscience of its own—a 
conscience easily appeased by the adoption of what are called 


approved practice aud prevailing opinion. i" 

_ He who is about to travel for his own instruction, but much 
more be who travels for the instruction of others; ought to start 
as little dependent as may be on any adventitious citcumstances, 
particularly on time, maps, and compasses. Full of intellectual 
curiosity, and with a mind as well furnished as his portmanteau, 
he should enter upon his ardent career without once thinking of 
where or when it is to end: no pencilling out his route before 
quitting his home; no parcelling out his time with an allowance 
of so many days for the town A, and as many hours for the 
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village B; no anticipation of events, or of the interest or plea- 
sure, disgust or sacritice to result from them; no, not even any 
detailed system of conduct should be suffered to pre-engage the 
mind, or tix it in a sort of predestination not“to be controlled by 
circumstances or exigencies as they arise. He, whose delight 
itis thus, animo late, leongeque peregrinari, will rarely be a useful 
traveller. A tour thus peremptorily laid out may stretch over 
many provinces, but still be virtually short, and comparatively 
precipitate. It may be like a book (to borrow a simile from 
our own craft) plumped up with parentheses and digressions, but 
short and meagre in the execution of its design, Our eccen- 
tricity on this subject may urge us into extravagance, but we 
venture to say, that, celeris paribus, he is likely to be the best 
traveller, as he will also be the most instructed and instructive, 
who quits his home to travel without any settled plan whatso- 
ever, beyond the general outline of his tour. His observations 
will then be the vigorous offspring of events, and as such, they 
will be unprejudiced and impartial. His stay at different places 
should be regulated by their fair claim on manly curiosity, and by 
the unportance they will be found actually to possess on ex- 
amination. ‘The choice of localities, as the field of surveys and 
inquiries, should be determined by the tram of suggestions—by the 
daily ispection of surrounding objects—by the living testimonies’ 
of the eye and the ear. | 

If these remarks are just in general, they are peculiarly so 
with respect to travellers through Italy. The objects which 
there present themselves to liberal enquiry are more numerous 
and interesting than elsewhere. The pursuits of a traveller 
through that country may be conducted with reference to two 
very distinct objects. His visit may be to ancient or to modern 
Italy. An intelligent Italian will learn nothing of England in a 
visit to this happy part of the globe, but what it is in the 19th 
century; he will be rendered no wiser in respect to its past 
history; and in acquiring the knowledge of past events, he 
would acquire but little which would render him more interest- 
ing to his own country on his return. But the illustration of 
ancient Italy is matter of universal concern. All that is physic- 
ally beautiful is there united with all that is ideally grand and 
august. If the present imhabitants of these captivating regions 
appear to us to be unworthy of them, we can people them from 
our recollections, and put into them a creation of our own. In 
Italy we behold a stage on which man has shewn himself in his 
sublimest attitude; and see on its shining surface the still speak- 
ing monuments of its departed davs. We see in it the asylum of 
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the fugitive remains of ancient science ; the focus into which its 
last rays were collected, and the scene of its refulgent restoration; 
we see in it that brilliant point of contact where the ancient and 
modern wzras unite, completing the golden chain of man’s pro- 
gression, and educing the harmony of the moral and intellectual 
order of the world. ‘The education of youth in every quarter is 
founded on it. ‘The very spirit of that knowledge which we ac- 
quire by our earliest istruction is most intimately allied with the 
knowledge of that favoured part of Europe. No literary con- 
versation can take place without bringing it before our thoughts, 
Jt accompanies the choicest of our studies, whether light or pro- 
found; its paintings, its buildings, its music, its poetry, all join 
their testimony in support of the paramount right of Italy, by 
rank and primogeniture, to the suit and service of the literary 
world. 

As these are our feelings towards. this interesting portion of 
Europe, it will follow that we must have been heartily disgusted 
with the greater number of those who have presumed to trouble 
the world with their idle rambles over its sacred territory. Mr. 
Eustace is not among the number of whom we are thus dis- 
posed to complam. If we have hinted at some little haste as 
occasionally characterising his progress, we are at the same time 
ready to own, that what he has done, he has in general done 
so well, as to make all that has escaped his notice more missed 
and regretted. The professed aim of Mr. Eustace’s tour through 
Italy has been that of classical elucidation, and we venture to 
say, that this aim has been meritoriously accomplished, because 
he has taken care to bring to the undertaking those requisites 
to profitable travelling which he has enumerated in his intro- 
duction to his work. 

Our readers must be made aware that this “ Tour through 
Italy” does not describe what Italy is at the present day, but 
what it was eleven years ago; and we know that Italy has, 
durmg that period, undergone very material and unhappy 
changes. 

Early in the year 1802, our author, with some other gentle- 
men, left Vienna, on their way to Italy, through Munich, In- 
spruch, and the Tyrol. And the approach to Italy by this 


route is elegantly described by the writer, who tells us that on 
the | 


5th of February, at break of day, the Alps Noon Rhetian Alps), 
just reddened by the beams of the morning, and mingling with the 
clouds, presented a new and interesting object, and continued to at- 
tract attention during the day, by shifting their situation with the 
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windings of the road, and changing their tints with every shadow 
that flitted over them.” (Vol. I. p.2.) 


We presume, however, to doubt, whether this route was the 
happiest that could have been selected; and incline to think 
that it cannot be compared with any other through the western 
and north-western Alps. | 

Saltzburgh, Inspruch, and Trent (which last is the first im- 
portant town which may be said to have some connexion with a 
description of Italy), are described with accuracy. Of Trent par- 
ticularly we have a good account, together with some gratuitous 
but excellent reflections on the ever memorable council held at 
that place. He adverts to the splendour of the assembly, and 
imposing display of human digmty which it presented: he ob- 
serves, that it fixed the faith of the Catholic church with logical 
precision, and then makes the following very sensible, manly, 
and touching remarks : 


* After having thus represented the council in a favourable light, 
T must now, reluctantly, I confess, turn to the charges advanced 
against it; the first of which is the influence supposed to have been 
exercised over it by the Roman court ; an influence which, after all, 
seems to have been confined to subjects connected with the tem- 
poral interests and the interior concerns of that court, and never ex- 
tended either to the deliberations or the final decrees of the Council. 
In the second place, many a benevolent man, many a true friend of 
the peace and union of the Christian body, has deplored the degree 
of precision, with which the articles in debate were defined, and a 
line drawn between the contending parties,—to separate them per- 
haps for ever! Real union, indeed, at that time of delirious contest, 
was not to be hoped for; but some latitude allowed to the wander- 
ings of the human mind, a greater scope given tointerpretation, and 
a respectful silence recommended to the disputants on subjects toa 
mysterious to be explained, and too awful to be bandied about in 
scholastic disputation, might, perhaps, at a more favourable season, 
have soothed animosity, and disposed all temperate persons to terms 
of accommodation. Remote, however, as we now are from that era 
of discord, and strangers to the passions which then influenced man- 
kiad, it might seem to border upon temerity and injustice, were we 
to censure the proceedings of an assembly, which combined the be- 
nevolence, the sanctity, and the moderation of the Cardinals Poie 
and Sadoleti, Coutareni and Seripando,” . (Vol, I. p. 25.) 


Roveredo is next mentioned, and on this occasion the author 
remarks, that 


** As you approach Italy, you may perceive a visible improvement, 
not only in the climate of the country, but also in the taste of its 
inhabitants: the churches and public buildings assume a better 
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form; the shape and ornaments of their portals, doors, and windows, 
are more graceful; and their epitaphs and inscriptions, which, as 
Addison justly observes, are a certain criterion of public taste, 
breathe a more classical spirit.”” (Vol. I. p. 27.) 


Mr. Eustace then descends from Roveredo to the last “ swell 
of the Alps,” where he finds Verona situated on the Adige ; partly 
ou the declivity of a hill, and partly on the skirts of an immense 
plain, extending from the Alps to the Apennines, But he shall 
speak for himself. 


** The plains before the city are streaked with rows of mulberry- 
trees, and shaded with vines climbing from branch to branch, and 
spreading in garlands from tree to tree. The devastation of war 
(1802) had not a little disfigured this scenery, by stripping several 
villas, levelling many a grove, and rooting up whole rows of vines 
and mulberry-trees, But the hand of industry had already begun 
to repair these ravages, and to restore to the neighbouring 
hills and fields their beauty and fertility. The interior of the town 
is worthy of its situation. It is divided into two unequal parts by 
the Adige, which sweeps through it in a bold curve, and forms a 
peninsula, within which the whole of the ancient, and the greater 
part of the modern, city is enclosed. The river is wide and rapid : 
the streets, as in almost all continental towns, are narrower * than 
ours; but long, straight, well built, and frequently presenting, in the 
form of the doors and windows, and in the ornaments of their cases, 
fine proportions and beautiful workmanship. But besides these 
advantages, which Verona enjoys in common with many other towns, 
it can boast of possessing one of the noblest monuments of Roman 
magnificence now existing: I mean its amphitheatre, inferior in 
size, but equal in material and solidity to the Coliseum.” (Vol. I. 
p- 30, 31.) 

The author proceeds with a fine description of this superl 
monument, and concludes with paying a well merited eulogium to 
the Veronese, for the zeal they have always shewn in preserving: 
this edifice from destruction. He gives us a full length portrait 
of Verona, its streets, buildings, and institutions. ‘There existed 
a few years before Mr. Eustace’s visit another great building, 
which, after the “ Arena,” rendered Verona an object of curiosity, 
we mean the “ Fiera.” ‘This quadrangular building was situated 
at the east of the northern part of the city, in a very exten- 
sive square, called Campo Marzio. In the disposition of its 
parts it nearly resembled a small town, consisting of four equal 
square spaces, each of which was intersected by four streets with 


® This assertion is not feanded on fact, Miian, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, Cre- 
mona, Piacenza, Turin, and many others, have wider streets than any provincial 
town in this country. 
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a large square in the centre, so disposed, that when a person 
stood in the largest square occupying the centre part of the 
building, and flanked by the above-mentioned square spaces, he 
could plainly see, almost at once, and as if by magic, the eight 
gates which gave entrance to the “ Fiera,” together with all the 
smaller squares of that singular buildmg. ‘These streets were 
lined with shops, disposed in excellent order, and with great sym- 
metry: under them flowed a stream of clear water, which de- 
scended from the neighbouring hills, and was, as it is still called 
“ Ji Fiumicello.” This building unfortunately threatened speedy 
ruin, and was demolished to prevent a greater calamity. 

The famous church of St. Zenone is dismissed in two lines; a 
notice surely inadequate to its merits in a book like the present, 
in which many a page is lost in the description of “ the cragg 
majesty of mountains,” and in celebrating “ the snows of four 
thousand winters.” ‘The church was erected by order of king 
Pepin, son of the emperor Charlemagne. At the time in which 
Mr. Eustace visited it, it contained several objects of curiosity. 
The table of the altar maggiore is one solid block of the finest 
marble of a beautiful red colour, one hundred and eight inches 
long, fifty-six wide, and nine deep. The vast vase of porphyry 
mentioned by Mr. Eustace is thirty-six feet in circumference, 
one foot thick, and one and a half deep. It stands upon a pedes- 
tal of the same material and colour, four feet high, and twenty- 
one feet in circumference. 

There is also another church in Verona claiming the atten- 
tion of the traveller, namely, that of St. Procolo, in which the 
sepulchre of king Pepin is seen. It is a perfect square subter- 
ranean cell, supported by four handsome columns of marble, in 
the middle of which stands the shrine, of fine white porphyry, 
ten feet in length. 

Mr. Eustace, consistently with the plan of his work, makes 
honourable mention of the celebrated writers to which Verona 
gave birth, and he might have added, that in the Palazzo della 

agione, a very ancient building, but re-edified in 1541, the 
Veronese have, with becoming pride, erected statues to Catullus, 
Emilius Macer, Cornelius Nepos, Pliny the elder, and Vitruvius, 
to which they afterwards added another to Jerolamus Fracas- 
torius. 

Of Vicenza we have an accurate description in the present 
work. It had been burnt down by the emperor Frederic the 
Second (1236), whilst at war with the pope; and though vying 
with Verona in the antiquities of its origin, it possesses no “ rem- 
nants of its Roman glory.” 
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*¢ But the want of ancient monuments is supplied in a great de. 
gree by numberless of modern genius, Palladio 
was a native of this city, and seems to have employed with com- 
placency all the power of his art in the embellishment of his 
country. Hence the taste and maguificence that reign in most of 
the public buildings, and in many of the private houses. Amon 
the former we may distinguish the town-house, called very signifi- 
cantly Palazzo della Ragione ; that is, the palace of public reason, 
er opinion, where justice is administered, and the business of the 
city transacted; the Pulazzo del Capitano, or residence of the 
Podesta or principal magistrate, so called from potestas, a title 
sometimes given by the Romans to persons charged with the 
highest functions in provincial towns; the gate of the Campus Mar- 
tius, a triuinphal arch, solid and well-proportioned ; and, above all, 
the celebrated Olympic Theatre, erected at the expence of a well 
known academy bearing that pompous title. This edifice is raised 
upon the plan of ancient theatres, and bears a great resemblance 
to those of Herculaneum and Pompeii: the permanent and im- 
moveable scenery, the ranges of seats rising above each other, the 
situation of the orchestra in the podium, and the colonnade that 
crowns the upper ranges of seats rising above each other, are all 
faithful representations of antiquity. The scene consists of a 
magnificent gate, supported by a double row of pillars, with niches 
and statues: it has one large and two smaller entrances opening into 
as many principal streets, decorated with temples, palaces, and 
public edifices of various descriptions, formed of solid materials, 
and disposed according to the rules of perspective, so as to assume 
somewhat more than the mere theatrical appearance of reality. 
The sides are a continuation of the same plan, and have also each an 
entrance, going into its respective street; thus, there are five en- 
trances, through which the actors pass and repass to and from the 
stage. The orchestra occupies the centre, or that part which we 
call the pit; thence rise the seats, forming the side of an ellipsis, 
and above them the gallery, composed of a range of Corinthian pil- 
lars, with their full entablature surmounted by a balustrade, and 
adorned with statues of marble. An air of simplicity, lightness, and 
beauty, reigns over thewhole edifice, and delights the ordinary ob- 
server, while in the opinion of the connoisseur it intitles the Teatro 
Olimpico* to the appellation of the master-piece of Palladio.” (V.I. 
p. 46, 47.) 
- In Mr. Eustace’s description of the various towns of Italy 
which he visited we seldom meet with any accurate account of 
their political and statistical condition. It is true, that at a time in 
which so much public disorganization and confusion prevailed 
all over Italy as in 1801-2, no precise knowledge could be gained as 


* This celebrated building, the expences of which amounted to a very consi- 


derable sum, and the whole of which was defrayed by the academicians, was 
completed in thirty years. 
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to the particular state and constitution of its towns; but at all 
events, an account of something else besides edifices and antiqui- 
ties mizht well have had a place i in a few of the numerous pages 
of these interesting volumes. 

There is an excellent and coptous library in Vicenza, open to 
the public during several hours of the morning and afternoon of 
every day, Sundays aud other holydays excepted. It was first in- 
stituted im the year 1205, when this city posses ssed 2 famous um- 
versity. The collection of books was much angmented in 1776. 
It is called the “ Biblioteca Bertoliana.” There are several m2- 
nufactories of silk and wool in Vicenza; of the former, some of 
the best articles are exported to other parts of Italy. 

immediately after the description of Vicenza, we fiad a bint 
thrown out respecting what ts by Mir. Eustace called “a political 
phenomenon, ~ alluding to a fragment of population, supposed to 
be from Transylvania, settled im the wei ghbourmg mountams of 
Vicenza. After repeatisg the popular tale respecting the inha- 
bitants of the Sete Comuni, Mr. Eustace very gravely observes : 
“ We felt no inclination to visit them, for a classic traveller can 
not be supposed very partial to barbarran establishments in Italy, 
however ancient the date.” (P. 53, v. £.) 

We rather suspect, if we are to belicve his assertion, “ that 
few travelle ‘he have noticed this phenomenon of a very extraordi- 
nary nature,” (p. 52) that Mr. Eustace was unwilling (in strict 
conformity with the general system of our countrymen who travel 
im that country) to do what others had not done before him; he 
therefore contented himself with “ be holding iheir distant vilages 
nested ws the Alps, as they were powted out to dim from Vicenza, 
with some interest.” 

On this sabject, one of cur contemporaries* observes, that 
“ 4 visit to this singular spot (the Sette Comunt) would at any 
rate have been well worthy the attention of our author;” conclud- 
mg, after giving the author's reasons for not domg so, with “ we 
rather think, that this is the only very foolish thing in Mr, 
Eustace’s two large volumes.” 

We hope there is no need of apology after these remarks for 
detaining our readers with a somewhat fuller account from recel- 
lection of this “ singular spot” and of its inhabitants, than they 
will be able to gather from the present work. We visited the 
spot in 1900. 

The Sette Comuni form a district totally distinct from,and in- 
dependent of, what was called the Vicentine territory. The many 
villages which are scattered on the northern and most nountain- 
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ous part of the province, bordering on Tyrol, and which being 


divided into “ seven communities” gave rise to the name that dis- 
tinguishes them collectively, are chiefly situated in the central 
part of the country surrounded by very deep, narrow, and barren 
valleys, the greater part of which are not habitable. A fine 
drawn round this territory which should embrace all the villages 
and their littl dependencies, would be found to measure nearly 
38 Italian miles, with about 1000 mhabitants to each mile. The 
natural produce of the territory is very scanty, and scarcely suf- 
ficient for two months consumption. ‘The remainder is therefore 
imported from the Veronese, Vicentine, Paduan, and other 
neighbouring markets, m exchange for numerous flocks of sheep, 
of which animals it is supposed the Sette Comum possess more 
than 100,000. The mlabitants of this district, who, as our author 
relates, are supposed to be the descendants of those remains of 
the Cimbri, who having invaded Italy in the year of Rome 640, 
were totally defeated by Marius in the Campagna di Verona, are 
a hardy race, of a most warlike di<positiou, courageous, but dif- 
fident and malicious. They are always under arms, being very 
early mitiated im the use of them by proper persons appointed 
for that purpose. When subjected to the republic of Venice they 
were charged with the defence of the passes on this part of the 
Alps, from the Tyrol into the Vicente territory. These passes 
are 17 in number, three of which are within the precinct of the 
Sette Comunt, and the others are not far to the west and north- 
east. All of them are very difficult of access ; the more practi- 
cable and frequented being the road called La Frenzella, which 
has its beginning im the V al di Brenta, though it is rendered in 
severe winters very dangerous, on account of the great torrents 
and the immense quantity of snow. It has once or twice ha 
that enormous masses have suddenly detached themselves 
from the hizhest point of the impending mountain, and rolling 
downwards with the utmost fury, have broken through every ob- 
stacle, and spread themselves over the succumbent villages, bury- 
ing deep under them the few inhabitants, who, though roused to a 
sense of their danger by the awful noise of the fall, “had not been 
sufficiently quick in abandoning their threatened residence. : 
The Frenzeila itself, however, is very narrow, and lined on 
each side by perpendicular rocks more than 400 feet in height. 
hen we cast our eyes on the map of Italy, and see this 
ninsula so completely defended by nature from the inroads of her 
continental enemies; when we trace that stupendous line of the 
western Alps, wh.ch, taking its rise from the sea at Savona, extends 
with a bold circular sweep (the convex part of which 1s turned to- 
wards France) to the Valais, where joining the northern range and 
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running from west to east it embodies itself into the Rhetiag 
Alps in the Tyrol, from whence it agam descends to the Lago 
di Garda, and is contmued on to ‘Trieste; when we trace all 
this, we cannot but feel astonished that the Italians should have 
allowed their jealousies and animosities to render them such an 
easy prey to lawless and ferocious adventurers. ) 
A small number of determined troops on the summit of the 
imperishable barriers with which nature has guarded this land, 
might enable the inhabitants of the southern side of the Alps for 
ever to defy the impotent rage of their rapacious neighbours. 
Asiago is the name of a very considerable village, situated on 
one side of the Montagna d’Asiago, on an horizontal plain of 
nearly fifteen miles m extent, surrounded by gentle hills, covered 
with excellent wood, and some good pasturage. It was once 
considered as the capital of the Sette Comuni. The whole of 
the plain on which it stands is watered by a large stream which 
‘issues from the side of the mountain, and after crossing the same 
plain and the town of Asiago, is again suddenly lost in the earth. 
At has about 8000 inhabitants; and the general council was ac- 
customed to assemble there, by invitation from the otter villages, 
to deliberate on affairs of importance to the commonwealth. 
‘The name of the other six comuni are Rozzo, Enego, Foza, 
Gallia, Roana, and Lusiana, all of which, Asiago excepted, we 
find mcorrectly set down m modern maps. 
- Padua was next visited by our traveller; and of that ancient 
city we have a correct and full account. In noticing the late 


university, once so celebrated, and which was founded in the 
year 1260, Mr. Eustace observes that, 


‘** Fighteen thousand students are said to have crowded the 
schools of the university during ages: and amidst the multitudes 
were seen, not Italians and Dalmatians, Greek and Latin Christians 
only; but even Turks, Persians, and Arabians are said to have 
travelled from their distant countries to improve their knowledge of 
medicine and botany by the lectures of the learned Paduans. The 
catalogue of the students of this university is rich in numbers and 
illustrious names, Petrarca, Gallileo, and Christopher Columbus 
‘applied here, each to his favourite art, and in classics, astronomy, 
and navigation collected the materials that were to form their 
‘future fame and fortune. But universities, like empires, have 
their eras of prosperity and their periods of decline: science, as 
commerce, often abandons its favourite seat ; and those very arts of 
medicine and anatomy which flourished for so many centuries in 
Salerno and Padua have long since migrated to the north, and 


“seem to have fixed their temporary residence at Gottinguén and 
Edinburgh.” (Vol. I. p. 61.) 
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But the author has, we suspect, been a little misinform- 
ed on this subject. The arts of medicine and anatomy 
which flourished at Padua did not travel so far as Gottinguen 
and Edinburgh at the time of their migration from it, but were 
merely transferred out of necessity, and from many powerful. 
reasons, at which Mr. Eustace has not even guessed, to Pavia, 
the university of which, smce the decline of that of Padua, has 
stood alinost unrivalled. ‘The Greek, the Turk and the Armenian 
scholars thirsting after knowledge still flock to the Italian shores, 
as they did in former ages, simply changing their route from Venice 
to Pavia, instead of from Venice to Padua; and not longer ago 
than the latter part of the eighteenth century, the names of Ame- 
ricans, Spaniards, Germaus, nay and of Scotchmen too, were 
engrossed in the Rotuli Universitatis ‘Ticinensis. When we shall 
have reminded our readers that Frank, Moseati, Rasori, Brera, 
Solengo, Bougnatelli, with other illustrious men, filled severally 
and very lately the medical chair of this great school of the heal- 
ing art; when we shall have told them that Scarpa still lectures 
on that science in that university, they will excuse in us the want 
perhaps of good breeding in stopping short the writer of the 
present work in his assertions respecting the migration of learn- 
ing from Padua to Gottinguén and Edinburgh. Padua has 
since been reduced, by an order of the chief of the Italian and 
French government, to a simple lyceum. There were several 
strong reasons which caused this change in the school of Padua, 
and which it would be both tedious and useless to bring forward 
at this moment. 

Venice, of course, took up much of the traveller’s attention. 
Some ten or twelve pages are consecrated to an account of it 
in the author’s best inanner and style. On this subject, however, 
volumes might be written, and the greatest difficulty would be 
to know where to stop, rather than how to proceed, ‘Though 
the period at which the author visited Venice was perhaps the. 
most unfortunate, yet he did not fail to witness, what he had 
perhaps often heard of, the Venetian lively disposition and con- 
stant inclination to mirth even when under a load of national 
disasters. The conclusion of the account which he gives of that 
town and its singular inhabitants will convey some faimt idea 
of the truth of our assertion. 4a : 

“ The state of society in Venice seems to be upon a more en- 
larged scale than formerly. The casinos indeed continue still to 
be the place of resort, of card parties and suppers; but various 
houses are open to strangers, and balls and concerts, and_ club 
dinners given frequently, to all which introduction is not difficult, 
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The carnival was distinguished by plays in the day, and masked 
balls at night; the illumination of the theatre on such nights is 
very beautiful,” &c. (Vol. p. 60.) 


They left Venice on the 6th of March and returned to Padua, 
from whence they made excursions into the neighbourhood ; to 
the Colles Euganei ; and visited the villa and tomb of Petrarca. 
Some observations on this amiable and great poet are given by 
Mr. Eustace, which shew his good sense in rescuing the literary 
reputation of that engaging writer from the obloquy cast upon 
it by Gibbon. He scarcely reaches, however, that standard of 
enthusiasm which we require i a person who reads and under- 
stands the writings of this author. , 

Mantua of course suggests classical recollections not to be 
resisted, consequently the banks of the Mincio are minutely 
described, with a view to classical elucidation ; and in mention- 
ing the castle of Valleggio, Virgil’s farm is duly recorded. 

Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and other 
minor places, took up but little of our traveller's time and at- 
tention. Honourable mention is made of the two great philo- 
logists, historians, and antiquaries, ‘Tiraboschi and Mersatori. 

In executing this last tour, after quitting Venice, we would 
recommend to travellers who are not particularly anxious to see — 
how fast Italian postillions can drive, but prefer a leisurable en- 
joyment of scenery, landscape, and other such interesting ob- 
jects, to embark at Chiozza and ascend the Po in a hired barca; 
halting first at Ferrara, from whence a short ride will take him 
to Modena; where, quitting the south bank of the river, he may 
enter the Adige and proceed to Mantua, and returning to the Po, 
stop before Guastalla, from whence, to vary the scene, Reggio 
and Parma may be visited in a vettura; after which Cremona, 
and then Piacenza, present themselves on re-embarking. At 
this latter place this little episodical tour may terminate. Ac- 
commodations to arly extent can be purchased on very reasonable 
terms; the mode of conveyance is perfectly safe. You are led 
at the close of every two or three hours to some pleasant resting 
place, and every evening you may reach some principal town. 
‘The grandeur of the scenery is not easily to be described, and the 
knowledge of that great river, “ Fluviorum Rex Eridanus,” is 
only to be acquired by adopting such a course. 

We must now hasten to accompany him to the “ Urbs Regina 
Mundi,” passing over the notices relating to that part of the 
country through which Mr. Eustace’s route lay, on his way 


to the southern extremity of Italy. Here he shall speak for — 
himself, 
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“On the heights above Baccano, the postillions stopped, and 
pointing to a pinnacle that appeared between two hills, exclaimed, 
* Roma.’—That pinnacle was the cross of St. Peter’s—the ‘ ETER- 
NAL CITY’ now rose before us, 

“As the traveller advances over the dreary wilds of the Cam- 
pagna, where not one object occurs to awaken his attention, he has 
time to recover from the surprise and agitation which the first view 
of Rome seldom fails to excite in a liberal and ingenuous mind. He 
may naturally be supposed to enquire into the cause.of these emo- 
tions, and at first he may be inclined to attribute them solely to the 
influence of early habits, and ascribe the feelings of the man to the 
warm imaginations of the schoolboy, Without doubt the name of 
Rome echoes in our ears from our infancy; our lisping tongues are 
tuned to her language; and our first and most delightful years are 
passed among her orators, poets, and histerians; we are taught be- 
times to take a deep interest in her fortunes, and to adopt her cause, 
as that of our own country, with spirit and passion. Such impres- 
sious made at such an age are indelible, and it must be admitted, 
are likely to intluence our feelings and opinions during life. But 
the prejudices instilled into the mind of the boy, and strengthened 
by the studies of youth, are neither the sole nor even the principal 
causes of our veneration for Rome; the mistress of the world claims 
our respect and affection on grounds which the Christian and phi- 
losopher must admit with grateful acknowledgment. Besides her 
aucient origin and venerable fame, besides her mighty achievements 
aud vast empire, her heroes and ker saints, besides the majesty of 
her language, and the charms of her literature, ‘ Habe ante oculos 
hanc esse terram, que nobis miserit jura, que leges dederit*.’” 
(Vol. I. p. 195.) 


This train of reflections is continued on through the long 
series of suggestions derived from classical, historical, and reli- 
gious topics, which in a lively mind cannot fail to produce cor- 
respondiiig and appropriate meditations. 


‘¢ While occupied in these reflections, we passed Monte Mario, 
and beheld the city gradually opening to our view. Turrets and 
cupolas succeeded each other, with long lines of palaces between, 
till the dome of the Vatican, lifting its majestic form far above the 
rest, fixed the eye, and closed the scene with becoming grandeur. 
We crossed the Tiber by the Ponte Molle (Pons Miloius), and pro- 
ceeding on the Via Flaminia, through the suburb, entered the Porta 
del Popolo, admired the beautiful square that receives the traveller 
on his entrance, and drove to the Piazza di Spagna. Alighting, we 
instantly hastened to St. Peter’s, traversed its superb court, contem- 
plated in silence its obelisks, its fountains, its colonnade, walked 


* Pliny, lib. vill. p. 24, 
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up its lengthening nave, and before its altar offered up our grateful 
acknowledgments, in the noblest temple that human skill ever 
raised to the honour of the Creator.” (Vol. I. p. 202.) 


A little further on we are treated with the following exquisite 
sketch of a classical landscape. 


‘‘ From St. Peter’s we hastened to the Capitol, ascending the 
tower, seated ourselves under the shade of its pinnacle, and fixed 
our eyes on the view beneath and around us. ‘That view was ne 
other than ancient and modern Rome. Behind us the modern town 
lay extended over the Campus Martius, and spreading along the 
banks of the Tiber, formed a curve round the base of the capital. 
Before us, scattered in vast black shapeless masses, over the seven 
hills, and through the intervening valleys, arose the ruins of the an- 
cient city. They stvod desolate amidst solitude and silence, with 
groves of funereal cypress waving over them; the awful nonuments, 
not of individuals, but of generations ; not of men, but of empires,” 
( Vol. I. p. 203.) 


But we have not room to follow Mr. Eustace step by step in 
his. elegant progress through modern and ancient Rome: the 
reader will find this part of the work most worthy of his perusal. 
{t is upon no novel subject; but it is difficult to speak enough 
and well of it, and scarcely possible to say too much, 

Wherever we travel with Mr. Eustace we find him entertain- 
ing and instructive, rational and moderate ; and yet it must not be 
concealed that there appears in most parts of his work, where 
manners and characters are under his consideration, no sniall in- 
fusion of Catholic prejudices, and this more especially discovers 
itself in that portion of it which is dedicated to Rome. He 
seems to see little except matter of eulogy in the lives and cha- 
racters of the popes, and finds a strange apology for the insolent 
ambition of Gregory VII. and others of that class in the double 
capacity in which they are to be regarded of temporal and eccle- 
siastical princes. Surely, if we look only to the secular autho- 
rity and nights of the pope, we can see no legitimate foundation 
for that scheme of aggrandisement which could be satisfied with 
nothing less than the prostration of all the princes of this world 
before the papal throne. Mr. Eustace must also forgive us if 
we do not sympathise with him in his admiration of the gorgeous 
and elaborate ceremonial of the church of Rome. We agree 
with him that by these imposing spectacles the imagination is 
captivated, but it appears to us that they have little or no ten- 
dency to impress any permanent feelings on the heart. As soon 
as the pageant is removed, its image vanishes from the mind like 
# morning dream, or like a summer cloud;—the memory ang 
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affections have nothing that they can arrest or embody, nothing 
that they can dwell upon with internal comfort or repose. Even 
while the senses are under the actual impression of the passing 
scene, the mind is rather diverted from, than fixed upon, the only 
object of real grandeur, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
peace. ‘The creature stands in the Creator’s light. ‘The pavi- 
lions of earthly pomp hinder us from seemg the majesty of hea- 
ven. Between God and the soul a carnal veil of splendour is 
interposed that obstructs the communication; and the King of 
glory shares with the triple crown the superficial homage of a 
fascinated multitude. We know and feel the importance of reli- 
gious ceremonies ; all things appertaining to God should be cha- 
racterised by the utmost decency and solemnity, and accompa- 
nied by rites and ordinances spiritually august in their expression 
of his greatness, before whom all human grandeur is dust and 
ashes. But to worship him in the beauty of holiness every thing 
shouid be signiticant of that sacrifice with which he has declared 
himself to be best-pleased, the sacrifice of the affections, the dedi- 
cation of the soul. The feeling inspired by religious ceremonies 
should be profound, and such as will not evaporate in vague ad- 
miration, or spend itself in fleeting rapture. In a word, true 
devotion must be composed and thoughtful, and the reverential 
contemplation of diviue perfection must be accompanied with 
silent self-examination, to produce the fruit of good living, or to 
speak peace to the heart ; and how is this process to be carried 
on amidst the distracting objects of a shewy succession of spec- 
tacles calculated to drown the senses in delirious wonder, to agi- 
tate the heart with divided homage and indistinct emotions? We 
will extract the passage in which Mr. Eustace, with a power of 
description peculiar io himself, puts before us the gorgeous cele- 
bration at St. Peter’s on the night of Good Friday, into which he 
has anxiously thrown all the ingredients he could muster, to 
point the moral of the scene, (if the expression may be allowed) 
and to shade its dazzling mechanism with the sober mautle of 
Gospel humility. 

«¢T must not pass over the well known exhibition that takes place 
in St. Peter’s on the night of Good Friday, when the hundred lamps 
that burn over the towb of the apostle are extinguished, and a stu- 
pendous cross of light appears suspended from the dome, between 
the altar and the nave, shedding over the whole edifice a soft lustre 
delightful to the eye and highly favorable to picturesque tepresenta~ 
tions. This exhibition is supposed to have originated in the sublime 
imagination of Michael Angelo, and he who beholds it will acknow- 
Jedge that it is not unworthy of the inventor, The magnitude of 
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the cross hanging as if self-supported, and like a vast meteor stream- 
ing in the air; the blaze that it pours forth; the mixture of light 
and shade cast oa the pillars, arches, statues and altars; the crowd 
of spectators placed in all the different attitudes of curiosity, wonder 
and devotion ; the processions with their banners and crosses gliding 
successively in silence along the nave and kneeling around the 
altar ; the penitents of all nations aud dresses collected in groupes 
near the confessionals of their respective languages; a cardinal oc- 
casionally advancing through the crowd, and as he kivels humbly 
bending his head to the pavement; in fine, the pontiff himself, 
without pomp or pageantry, prostrate before the altar, offering up 
his adorations in silence, form ascene singularly striking by a happy 
mixture of tranquillity and animation, darkness and light, simpli- 
city and majesty. 

** All these ceremonies of the Roman church are set off by every 
concomitant circumstance that can contribute to their splendour or 
maguificence. As indeed no people are better acquainted with the 
mode of conducting and managig public exhibitions than the 
Romans, they are performed with the utmost precision and dignity, 
with every attention to the effects of perspective, and to all the 
air of drapery. Every person knows his place and the part he 

as to act in the solemnity : the dresses are adapted to the situation 
as well as rank of the wearers, who, whether they be sitting, staud- 
ing or moving, contrive that they should fall into easy and majestic 
folds. The persons themselves are the pope, the cardmals, the 
chief magistrates of the city, the principal othicers of state, aud va- 
rious prelates, presidents, and judges of the principal tribunals, all 
men either of high birth or great talents, and veuerable for their 
age, their virtues, or their dignity. The theatres moreover, (if such 
an expression may be applied to such an odject) in which these sa- 
cred pomps are exhibited, are either the vast and lofty halls of the 
Vatican palace, adorned with all the wonders of paintiag ; or else 
the church of St. Peter, whose immense area, while it affords ample 
room for the ceremony itself, can contain countless multitudes of 
Spectators without press or disurder, If therefore, as Warburton 
observes, ‘ it be difficult to attend at a high mass performed by a 
good choir in any great church without sentiments of awe, if not of 
devotion,’ it is not surprising that the same sacred service performed 
by such persons, with such accompaniments, and amid such scenes 


of grandeur and holiness, should impress the same sentiments with 
double force and etiect.” (Vol. I, p. 382, 383.) 


In so voluminous a work we cannot feel satisfied with the in- 
seruion of half a dozen plans of as many churches, instead of the 
decoration which some well selected views of interesting objects 
might have added to this publication: of these not one is to be 
met with. We are no admirers of the green and yellow books of 


our modern travellers; or those flimsy collections of highly- 
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coloured prints, for which our savans are sometimes at the 
trouble of travelling, in order to compile the texts which are to 
form their detter-press appendages. But since Mr. Eustace has 
thought fit to mtroduce into his work some of these apologies for 
the high price of it, we should have wished them to have been 
of a quite different kind, and of more imtrinsical value. 

The beautiful description of the very mieresting neighbourhood 
of Rome, where at each step a noble wea is excited, is only 
equalled by the full and highly finished account which is after- 
wards given of Naples and its immediate vicmity. 

We have been struck throughout this work with the peculiar 
excellence of Mr. Eustace’s picturesque skeiches ; and that our 
readers may judge whether we have been rightly atlected, we 
shall let Mr. Eustace describe the beauty of the scene upon 
which his eyes opened after a night of rest fiom the fatigues of 
the journey from Rome. Mr. Eustace was then sualely aud 
excellently lodged at the Albergo della gran Bretagna, on the sea- 
shore, and close to the royal garden. 


«¢ Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst full upon me 
when I awoke next morning. In front aud under my windows the 
bay of Naples spread its azure surface, smooth as ylass, while a 
thousand boats glided in different directions over its shining bosom: 
on the right, the town extended along the semicircular shore, and 
Posilipo rose close behind it, with churches aud villas, vineyards 
and pines scattered in confusion aloug its sides, and on its ridge, 
till, sloping as it advanced, the bold hill terminated in a craggy 
promontory. n the left at the end of a walk that forms the quay 
and skirts the sea, the Castel dell’ Novo standing on an msulated 
rock, caught the eye for a moment; while beyoud it, over a vast 
expanse of water, a rugged line of mountains stretched forward, 
and softening its features as it projected, presented towns, villages, 
and conveuts, lodged amidst its forests aud precipices; and at 
length terminated in the cape of Minerva, now of Surrentum. O 
posite, and full in view rose the island of Caprea with its white cliffs 
and ridgy summit, placed as a barrier to check the tempest and 
‘ages the interior of the bay from its fury. This scene, illuminated 

y asun that never shines so bright on the less favoured regions be- 
yond the Alps, is justly considered as the most splendid and beau- 
tiful exhibition which nature perhaps presents to the human eye, 
and cannot but excite in the spectator, when beheld for the first 
time, emotions of delight and admiration that border on enthu- 
siusm. Nor are the charms of recollection that are capable of im- 
proving even the loveliest features of uature here wanting to complete 
the enchantment. Naples and its coasts have never been, it is true, 
the theatre of heroic achievements, or the stage of grand and unusual 


incidents; but they have been the residence of the great and the 
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wise; they have aided the meditations of the sage, and awakened the 
raptures of the poet; and as long as the Latin muses coutinue to 
instruct mankind, so long will travellers visit with delight the aca- 
demy of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and the birth-place of Tasso.” 
(P. 485, 486.) 

This, indeed, is beautiful, and we are sure that the author of 
the Analytical Inquiry on the Principles of Taste will agree with 
us in thinking so, and in exclaiming, 

‘* Che vinta é la materia dal lavoro,” 


Mr. Eustace has corrected the exaggerated accounts given us 
by superficial and prejudiced travellers of the profligacy of the 
Neapolitans, whose voluptuousness and debauchery are unjustly 
stated as far exceeding that of any other people in Europe. 

In a town where many of the most useful virtues are con- 
spicuously practised, in which are to be found as large a pro- 
portion of excellent charitable imstitutions as any city in the 
universe possesses, and where the list of high crimes is, by far, 
the shortest of those of any other capital, profligacy can scarcely 
be said, with truth, to have reached its acme. 

We refer those readers who may be anxious to become more 
informed on this subject to the pages of Mr. Eustace’s work. 
There they will find ample reasons to coincide with us in the 
opinion, that many of our moneyed travellers having found a 
greater facility of purchasing pleasures at Naples than any where 


else, and greater opportunities of indulging the bent of a vicious 


disposition, have imputed to the people of Naples much of that 
debauchery which they themselves have imported among them. © 

Not equally just or impartial is our author’s account of the 
Neapolitan literature. To compare it to that of the French is 
scarcely to do justice to the latter nation, and savours somewhat 
of the hostility with which he candidly professes to regard the 
French people. 

We shall conclude our review of the first volume of this amus- 
ing and instructive work with one more extract; giving a sketch 
of the city and its environs, in Mr. Eustace’s best manner. 


‘«« Naples, seated in the bosom of a capacious haven, spreads her 
greatness and her population along its shores ; and covers its shelv- 
ing coasts and bordering mountiins with her villas, her gardens and 
her retreats. Containing within her own walls more than 400,000 
inhabitants, she sees one hundred thousand more enliven her suburbs, 
that stretch in a magnificent and most extensive sweep from Portici 
to the promontory of Misenum, and fill a spacious line of sixteen 
miles along the shore with life and activity. In size and number of 


inhabitants she ranks as the third city in Europe, and from her si- 
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tuation and superb show may justly be considered as the queen of the 
Mediterranean. The internal appearance of Naples is in general 
pleasing; the edifices are lofty and solid; the streets as wide as in 
any continental city ; the Strada Toledo is a mile in length, and 
with the quay, which is very extensive and well built, forms the grand 
and distinguishing feature of the city. In fact the Chiaia, with the 
royal garden, Mergyllina and Sta, Lucia, which spread along the 
coast for so considerable a space, and present such an immense line 
of lofty edifices, are sufficient to give an appearance of grandeur to 
any city.”’ (Vol. I. p. 490.) 

We said we should conclude our review of the first volume 
of this work with the picture presented us of Naples and its 
environs, but before we closed the volume, our eye was caught by 


the captivating description which is given us of the buried towa 
of Pompeii. 


«¢ Pompeii, as has been already observed, is only three miles from 
Stabiz, but on the very side itself of Vesuvius, and only about five 
miles from its crater. ‘The bed of ashes was in some places scarce 
three feet in depth, so that it must appear wonderful that the town 
had not been discovered long before the middle of the last century, 
or rather that the ashes were not removed, and the city restored im- 
mediately after its catastrophe. We may therefore conclude, that 
the far greater part of the inhabitants of Pompeii had time to escape, 
and that those whose skeletons remain were either decrepid slaves, 
or criminals in a state of confinement. Of the latter, indeed, some 
were found in chains, and as for the former, when we consider the 
immense number employed in Roman villas, we shall wonder that 
so few have been hitherto discovered. However, it must be admitted, 
that during the course of the eruption, and taking in the whole 
range of its devastations, many persons perished, and among them 
some of distinction, as may be collected not only from Dio but from 
Suetonius, who relates that Titus, then emperor, devoted the pro. 
perty of those who lost their lives on that occasion aud had uo heirs 
to the relief of the survivors. Though the catastrophe took place 
within the space of twelve or twenty hours at the utmost, yet time 
was found to remove most portable articles of value, such as plate, 
silver, and gold ornaments, &c, as very little of this description has 
been discovered. The furniture which remains is to moderns of 
equal, perhaps greater value, as it is better calculated to give a clear 
and accurate idea of Roman manners as far as they ure connected 
with such objects. 

« It has been often regretted, that the pictures, furniture, and 
even skeletons should have been removed, and not rather left and 
carefully preserved in the very places and attitudes where they were 
originally discovered. Without doubt, if articles so easily damaged, 
or stolen, could with any prudence have been left in their respective 
places, it would have heightened the charm, and centribyted in a 
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much greater degree to the satisfaction of the spectator. Pictures, 
statues, and pillars, or other decorations, can never produce the same 
effect, or excite the same interest, when ranged methodically in a 
gallery at Portici or Naples, as they would when occupying the very 
spot and standing in the very point of view for which they were ori- 
ginally destined. But independently even of this advantage, and 
stripped as it is of almost all rts moveable ornaments, Pompeii pos- 
sesses a secret power tliat captivates and fixes, 1 had almost said, 
melts the soul. In other times and in other places, one single edi- 
fice, a temple, a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped the wreck of ages 
would have enchanted us; nay, an arch, the remnant of a wall, even 
one solitary column was beheld with veneration ; but to discover a 
single ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his privacy, the scene 
of his domestic hours, was an object of fond but hopeless longing. 
Here, not a temple, nor a theatre, nor a column, nor a house, but a 
whole city rises before us untouched, unaltered, the very same as it 
was eighteen hundred years ago when inhabited by Romans. We 
range though the same streets, tread the very same pavement, behold 
the same walls, enter the same doors, and repose in the same apart- 
ments. We are surrounded by the same objects, and out of the same 
windows contemplate the same scenery. While you are wandermg 
through the abandoned rooms you may, without any great effort of 
imagination, expect to meet some of the former inhabitants, or per- 
haps the master of the house himself, and almost feel like intruders 
who dread the appearance of any of the family. In the streets you 
are afraid of turning a corner lest you should jostle a passenger ; and 
on entering a house, the least sound startles, as if the proprietor was 
coming out of the back apartments. The traveller may long indulge 
the illusion, for not a voice is heard, not even the sound of a foot to 
disturb the loneliness of the place, or interrupt his reflections. All 
around is silence, not the sileute of solitude and repose, but of death 


and devastation, the silence of a great city without one single in- 
habitant. 


Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.’ 


Immediately above the buildings the ground rises, not into a cliff 
casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, but asa 
entle swell formed by nature to shelter the houses at its base. It 
is clothed with corn, poplars, mulberries, and vines in their most 
luxuriant graces, waving from tree to tree, still covering the greater 
part of the city with vegetation, and forming with the dark brown 
masses half buried below a singular and most affecting contrast. 
This scene of a city, raised as it were from the grave, where it had 
Jain forgotten during the long night of eighteen centuries, when once 
beheld must remain for ever pictured on the imagination, and when- 
ever it presents itself to the fancy, it comes, like the recollection of 
an awful apparition, accompanied by thoughts and emotions solemn 


and melancholy.” (Vol. J. p. 597—600.) 
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The second volume opens with an account of some excursions 
made in the neighbourhood of Naples; particularly to the Furce 
Caudine, to Benevento, and to Pestum, which are highly enter- 
taining and instructive ; together with a descriptionof the court of 
Naples, and a delineation of the character of its two sovereigns ; 
after which the travellers returned to Rome. 

While speaking of the great projects of draining the Pomptine 
marshes, of the formation of the museum Pium Clementinum, 
and of the restoration of three of the ancient obelisks, projects 
the exclusive credit of which belongs to the late Pius the Vith ; 
and which were for a while frustrated by “ the agitations of the 
revolution, the imvasion of Italy, and the occupation of Rome 
itself;” Mr. Eustace attributes to that same pontiff another 
great design, which would have been more beneficial to Rome, to 
Italy, and to Europe, than all the others united; namely, the 
forming a confederation of all the states, and an union of all the 
forces and means of Italy, in order to protect the common coun- 
try against a French invasion. On this subject we are in pos- 
session of much authentic and highly interesting information, 
which we may, perhaps, be induced at a future period to lay be- 
fore the public. 

On the subject of the French invasion of Italy, Mr. Eustace 
takes the occasion of introducing an elegant quotation from that 
classical, nervous, though now prostituted Italian poet, the ex- 
Abate Monti. We cannot resist the pleasure of inserting it here. 


‘¢ Spumava la Tirrena onda suggetta 
Sotto le Franche prore ; e la premea 
I] timor della Gallica vendetta ; 
E tutta per terror dalla Scillea 
Latrante rupe la selvosa schiena 
Infino all’ Alpé l’Apennin scotea, 
Taciturno ed umil volgea l’arena 
L’Arno frattanto; e paurosa e mesta 
Chinava il volto la regal Sirena. 
Solo il Tebro levava alto la testa ; 
E all elmo polveroso la sua donna 
In Campidoglio remettea la cresta, 
divina querriera in corta gonna, 
Il cor piu ché la spada all ire e all onte 
Di Rodano opponeva et di Garonna.”’ 
Bassvilliana. Canto 3, terz. 1014. 


We have next a very learned chapter, containing some scien- 
tific observations on ancient names, on Roman architecture, the 
papal government and its character; and, lastly, some remarks 
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on the character of the Romans, ancient and modern. To stop 
at this, and to examine the plausibility of Mr. Eustace’s con- 
jectures, and the soundness of his reasoning, is not within the 
‘scope of our present review of his work ; we by no means wish, 
however, to convey our unqualified approbation of all that is 
therein said on those miscellaneous subjects by our necessary 
silence. 

On the Sd of August the travellers set out from Rome. In 
not quite six months from the time of their descending the 
Rhetian Alps, the indefatigable couriers had overrun Italy to its 
very southernmost promontory, and twice visited Rome! Surely 
after this we shall not again hear of complaints made against 
Italian “ Postiglioni” and “ Vetturini.”. We question whether a 
sober travelling clerk from a Manchester manufacturing house, 
with all due economy of time and money, could perform a mer- 
cantile tour of England in search of commissions in so short a 
space, notwithstanding our great superiority to the Italians im 
vehicles, horses, aud other travelling accommodations. 


*¢ As we rolled (says Mr. Eustace) under the arch of the Porta del 
Popolo, and heard the gates close behind us; as we passed the Ponte 
Milvio, and looked down on the Tiber flowing dimly beneath, our 
regret redoubled, and all the magmficence of Rome, now left be- 
hind us for ever, presented itself once more to our recollection.” 
(Vol, IL. p. 171.) 


Our traveller’s route now lay through the territory of ancient 
Etruria by Spoleto, Faligno, and Assisi; at the mentioning of 
which city Mr. Eustace, whom we ought before to have intro- 
duced to our readers as a clergyman of the Catholic communion, 
takes an opportunity of descanting on the virtues and genius of 
St. Francis, distinguished from other saints of the same name itt 
the Roman calendar by the addition of the name of his native 
town. 

On leaving Perugia they first discovered the lake Trasimenus, 
and then entered the Tuscan territory, of which the first town 
they met worth notice was Arrezzo, Arretium, the birth-place of 


Petrarca. At sun-set (8th or 9th of August) they entered 
Florence. 


‘‘ Florence is seated ina vale, intersected by the Arno, graced by 
numberless hills, and bordered, at no great distance, by mountains 
of various forms rising gradually towards the Apennines. The 
whole vale is one continued grove and garden, where the beauty of 
the country is enlivened by the animation of the town, and the 
fertility of the soil redoubled by the industry of its cultivators. 
White vilias gleam through the orchards on every side, and large 
populous hamlets border the roads and almost line the banks of the 
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river. Such is the scene of comfort and prosperity that surrounds 
the Tuscan capital (alas! how different now), raised originally b 


the genius of liberty, and restored by the grand duke keeper 
Happy will it be for the inhabitants if its charms can resist the $ 


Jrom hell which have passed the Alps and the Apennines, and now 
brood in tempest over the Val d’ Arno. 


«© The city itself spreads along the side of the river, which forms 
one of its greatest ornaments, and contributes not a hitle to its fame. 
Its streets are well paved, or rather flagged, wider than usual in 
southern climates; and its houses in general solid and rather stately. 
It has several squares, and many churches and palaces, so that its 
appearance is airy, clean, and sometimes rising towards grandeur; 
I do not, however, think that the number of great edifices corres 
sponds with the reputation of the city, or with the figure which it has 
so long made in the annuals of modern history ; it is, indeed, to be con- 
sidered, that we came directly from Rome, and that the glories of 
that capital, when fresh upon the mind, must naturally eclipse the 
inferior splendour of every other city,’ (Vol. IL. p. 205.) _ 


The cathedral and some other churches, in the edification or 
restoration of which Michael Angelo bore a part, are next de- 
scribed; then the “ Palazzi, and afterwards the gallery, now 
stripped of its honours.” The delightful environs of Florence 
next engage the ever powerful and varying talents for descrip- 
tion of Mr, Eustace. Amongst these Vallombrosa, the sup 
original of Milton’s description of Eden, claimed first the tra- 
veller’s attention. The sketch of this most picturesque spot, 
the account of the abbey, its inhabitants, and their hospitality, is 
here given with much spirit and faithful precision. This spot, 
however, is now barren and silent, and those “ blasts from hell,” 
tvhich, as Mr. Eustace well expressed it, were brooding over the 
Tuscan land, have involved within their gigantic whirlwind even 
this sacred retreat. The forests and dells resound no more with 
the toll of the church-going bell: the wide-spreading cedar, the 
darksome pine, the mournful cypress, no longer wave their aged 
brows to the embalmed air. The majestic abbey, the enchant- 
ing Paradisino, the sylvan scene, the “ woody theatre of stateliest 
view,” —all, all have disappeared since Mr. Eustace’s visit to that 
bewitching spot. 

Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, are next described; but we must pass 
over the accounts of these places, and accompany our traveller 
over the Mare Tyrrhenum, on their return to the north of Italy, 
They embarked, by invitation, on board his Majesty’s ship 


Medusa, Captain Gore, and entered the harbour of Genoa after a 
short and pleasant passage. 


We could not have wished for a fuller nor for a 
tion of the state of Genoa, at the epoch im which our traveller 
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visited it, than what is to be found in these pages. The fact is, 
that Genoa, though remarkable for the great number of “ Mar- 
mores Palazzi,” a circumstance for which the Genoese are in- 
debted merely to the vicinity of some of the richest quarries of 
that mineral, possesses few edifices which deserve the attention of 
the stranger either for their elegance of architecture, or the situa- 
tion on which they are erected. ‘There are but three streets that 
deserve to be called by that name in Genoa ; the rest are narrow, 
steep, aud, in general, filthy lanes, not unlike those which disgrace 
the capital of Portugal. Neither the theatres nor the churches 
can claim any particular attention from the traveller. Amongst 
the first, that of St. Agostino, which is the principal, and generally 
dedicated to the representation of operas, is far beneath the 
meanest of all the Italian edifices of that kind. Among the 
churches, that of St. Laurence is considered as the cathedral, and 
of this Mr. Eustace gives but a superficial description. To 
atone for this deficiency we are fegaled with a much fuller one 


of the church of Carignano, which we shall give to our readers 
in the language of the author. 


“We now pass to the church called di Carignano: in his 
way to the edifice, the traveller will behold with astonishment a 
bridge of the same name *,thrown over, not a river, but a deep dell, 
now astreet; and, looking over the parapet, he will see with sur- 
prise the roofs of several houses, of six stories high, being far be- 
neath him. This bridge consists of three wide arches; but its 
boldness and elevation are its only merit, for beauty it possesses 
none. Full in front, on the swell of the hill of Carignano, stands 
the church, with a little grove around it. The situation is com- 
manding, and well adapted to display a magnificent edifice to ad- 


* This singular bridge is also known among the inhabitants by the name of “ il 
Ponte degli innamorati,’’ and sometimes ‘il Salto d’amore,” in consequence of 
several “leaps” having been taken from it to end an existence which was supposed 
to have been rendered insupportable by disappointments in love. The bridge 
consists of three wide arches, and asmall one ; measuring in length 180 yards, 20 
in breadth, and being about 100 feet high. On this bridge it is that the best 
company of both sexes assemble in the evening, during the warm season, to enjoy 
the fresh breezes from the surrounding hills; and to feast the eye on an enchant- 
ing landscape, formed by the port and the moles, the glassy distant sea, and 
the stately palaces scattered on various eminences, silvered by the planet of the 
night. Chairs are to be had for the smallest piece of copper coin. Ices, le- 
monades, and other refreshments, are procured near at hand; and music often en- 
livens this alluring scene. It isnot easy to convey to the reader an adequate idea 
of the sense of delight, felt by the welcome stranger, whilst mingling among these 
jovial groupes, where decency and politeness are never insulted or forgotten! 


+ It is on one of these that stands the famous Pharo, one of the highest in Eu- 
Pope, rising 370 feet from the rock on whick it is built, In prosperous times it is 
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vantage, especially if faced with a colonnade; .Butthe church has 
not that decoration; it is a square building, adorned with Corin- 
thian pilasters. The four sides have the same ornaments, ahd a 
similar pediment, only the western side or front is rather encum- 
bered than graced with two towers. In the centre rises a dome. 
The interior is in the forin of a Greek cross.. ‘The merit of this 
building consists in its advantageous situation and its simplicity. 
It has only one order, and one cornice runs unbroken all around ; 
this single order is not loaded either with an attic or a balustrade ; 
the cornice‘is prominent and effective; the windows ure not numer- 
ous, nor too large; and the few niches are well placed.. So far the 
architect is entitled to praise,” &c. (Vol. IL. p. 302, 303.) _ 

‘« The reader will perhaps be surprised when he is informed that 
the church of Carignano was built at the expence of a noble Ge- 
noese, of the name of Lauli, and that the bridge which leads to it 
was ereeted by his son, to facilitate the approach to a monument so 
honourable to his family. Such instances of magnificence were not 
uncommon im the brilliant eras of. Grecian and Roman lhberty ; 
though Cicero seems disposed to censure them as ostentatious, and 
only abstains from a severer expression out of tenderness to his friend 
Pompey*. We have no reason to.suspect ostentation on this occa- 
sion; but, supposing that such a selfish motive had infected the 
founder’s intention, [ know uot still whether it be not far more ho- 
norable to the individual and advantageous to the public, that the 
exuberance of a large fortune should be thus discharged in stately 
edifices, than in luxurious repasts and convivial intemperance : and 
here 1 cannot suppress an: observation which I think due to the 
Italian character. ‘Travellers of all descriptions are apt to reproach 
them with a niggardly and parsimonious spirit, because they do not 
entertain strangers with luxuries of the table, and a succession, of 
dinners; and because they confine their civilities to conversazziont, 
and ice and lemonade. Admitting this statement to be, generally 
speaking, accurate, though there are many exceptions to it, yet it 
only follows that in their ideas of enjoyment the Italians differ much 
from transalpine nations, and not that their taste in this respect is 
irrational or ill-founded.” (Vol. II. p. 304, 305.) 3 
Of the palaces in Genoa, that of Dominico Lerra is said to 
contain the richest and most beautiful apartments 1a Genoa. 
We know that its proprietor was obliged to ransom it at the’ ex- 
orbitant price of one sillion of Genoese livres from the rapacious 
avidity. with which the French, during the invasion of Italy, laid 
their hands upon every thing valuable. oie 
Of the two greatest public institutions to be found in Genoa, 
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namely the Ospedale Maggiore, and the Albergo dei Poeri, 
Mr. Eustace makes suitable and honourable mention. “ Both 
these establishments,” says our author, “ astonish the stranger by 
their magnitude, interior arrangement, and excellent accommo- 


dations. They were erected and are supported by charitable 
.donations.” 


{t was by the Giago of the Bocchetta, which had recently been 
the seat of the Austrian encampment besieging Genoa, that our 
travellers passed on their way to Novi. ‘The road, we know, 
was at that time such as Mr. Eustace describes it, tedious, dif- 
ficult, and even dangerous; deep and narrow defiles; high per- 
pendicular rocks; rapid descents; broken roads winding round 
mountains more than two thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, without parapets, and with subjacent fathomless precipices ; 
all tended to make this road the worst in this part of Europe, 
except, indeed, that which from Genoa leads to Nice. From 
Novi, however, a road has been planned and begun since through 
Serravalle to Genoa, which will hardly rise to one thousand feet 


above the level of the sea. 


Passing through Pavia, Mr. Eustace takes occasion to pay a 
Just tribute to the memory of that ornament of the fifth century, 
the learned, wise, and excellent Boetius. His tomb was raised 


and finished by the emperor Otho the Third, and pope Sylvester 


the Second. It isin the church of the Augustins in Ciclo Aureo 
that the remains of Boetius repose, and in this same church St. 
Augustin is supposed to lie. Of the city itself very little is said 
in the work before us, nor have we time or room to supply the 
deficiency.—Milan seems to have engaged the author’s principal 
attention; we hasten to accompany him thither. ‘The account 
of this capital of the present kingdom of Italy begins with an 
historical detail of what relates to it from its foundation to the 
period when the Austrians were, for the second time, driven 
from it bythe French. A description of its famous cathedral is 
then given, of which Mr. Eustace observes, that, 

“ Inferior only to the Basilica Vaticana, it is equal in length to, 
and in breadth surpasses, the cathedral of Florence and St. Paul’s : 
in the interior elevation it yields to both; in exterior it exceeds 
both ; in fretwork, carving, and statues, at ge all churches 
in the world; St. Peter's itself not excepted.” (Vol. II. p. 341.) 

But we cannot accompany Mr. Eustace through the whole 
of this vast building. In the dimensions of it he is remarkably 
accurate ; and in its general description rather full than otherwise. 
It would be impossible, however, to give a detailed account of 2 
place in which there are more than ten thousand statues or 
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figures of different descriptions, and niehes for about sixty thou- 
sand more. Of one only, the principal one indeed, Mr. 
Eustace gives a description: this is that of St. Bartholomew, 
standing im the church on one side of the choir, representing 
that apostle as holding his own skin, which had been drawn oft 
hke drapery over his shoulders. ‘The accuracy of its anatomy, 
and the force of expression spread all over this master-piece 
of sculpture, renders it an object of admiration, aud even of 
- terror. 

“ The sculptor, Agrati, may have just reason (observes Mr. 
Eustace) to compare himself, as the inscription implies, to 
Prasiteles.” (Vol. II. p. 352.) 

‘This inscription is on the pedestal, and is as follows : 


«© Non me Praxiteles, sed Marcus finxit AGRATI.” 


This “ mountain of marble” was begun to be raised at the end 
of the fourteenth century by the duke John Galeazzo Visconti, 
who dedicated it to the Holy Virgin. A liberal income was at 
the same time secured for its completion and support, which was 
gradually augmeated to half a million of livres yearly by the con- 
tributions of private individua's; among whom, a gentleman 
named John Carcano left towards completing the front of it 
_ three. hundred and thirty thousand golden scudi, as appears from 
an inscription in the.church, But this fund, after having been 
ill-managed by the “ Capitalo,” who had the superintendance of 
it, was ultimately absorbed by the all-devouring avidity of the 
French, whose chief has but lately decreed a sum of two mil- 
lions for its final completion. We have called the cathedral a 
“ mountain of marble,” and we think that Mr. Eustace will bear 
us out in the assertion. . 

‘In materials, indeed, (he observes) the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all the churches in the universe, the noblest of which 
are only lined and coated with marble, while this is entirely 
built, paved, vaulted and roofed with the same _ substance, 
and by a of the whitest and most replendent kind.” (Vol. II. p. 
344. 

After enumerating several of the principal churches and other 

ublic buildings, our author gives us an account of the Ambrosian 
ibrary, of the fine college of Brera (now Lyceum), of the semi- 
_ nary and Collegio Elvetico, of the Ospedale Maggiore, one of the 
most magnificent and, best regulated institutions of, the kind, and 
of the Lazaretto, a spacious quadrangle of one thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet in length and twelve hundred in breadth, 
containing several hundred airy. rooms, with fire-places, Kc, sur- 
ecg 
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rounded by porticoes, and which had its origin during the last 
plague that raged at Milan. After which he. slightly mentions 
the existing remains of antiquity that are found. in this: town ; 
among which the sixteen beautiful columns which stand before 
the area of the church of St. Laurence have not failed to engage 
his attention. ‘These pillars are not, as he represents them, of 


_ the Corinthian, but of the Doric order, and fluted. We agree 


with him, however, in thinking them.too beautiful to be the work 
of the iron age of Maximian, to which travellers generally as- 

The outrages of the French in all parts of Italy, Mr. Eustace 
describes with equal force and feeling. They are too well known 
to need any observations from us; one act of barbarism, bow- 
ever, committed by them in this city, is so singularly brutal, 
that we cannot pass it over. 


“‘ In the refectory, or hall of the convent of the Dominicans, was, 
as is well known, the celebrated ‘ last supper,’ of the same painter *, 
supposed to be his master-piece. The convent was suppressed, the 
hall turned into a store-room of artillery, and the picture served as 
a target for the soldiers to fire at. The heads were their favourite 
marks, and that of our Saviour in preference to others. ‘Their bar- 
barism in defacing a master-piece, which, though in deeay, was still 
a model in the art, succeeded to the full extent of their mischievous 
wishes, and has erased for ever one of the noblest specimens of 
painting in the world.” (Vol, I. p. 358.) 


Mr. Eustace concludes his account of Milan with a remark 
or two on that passage in Ausonius, which has relation to this 
city, beginning at, Higa, 

‘* Et mediolani mira omnia, copia rerum, 

Innumere culteeque domus, foecunda viroru 

Ingenia; antiqui mores 
Willing as he is to give credit to the first part of this assertion 
of the poet of the fourth century, which even the present 
state of Milan seems amply to justify, the facunda virorum 
ingenia, is particularly indigestible to the author; and after a 
few very desultory reasons, he concludes, that we ought to con- 
sider the import of the latter part of Ausonius’s eulogium of 
Milan as merely “ poetical and complimentary.” 


_ The mental qualifications (he observes) which the poet ascribes 
to the ancient inhabitants of Milan, may, perhaps, with equal reason, 
be attributed to the modern; especially as the Italians are no where 
deficient in natural abilities, Ido not however find that this city 
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was at any period particularly pregnant with genius, nor‘do I re- 
collect the names of any very illustrious writers born in it, or formed 
in its schools.” (Vol. II. p. 361.) 


Surely (to borrow the language of our northern brethren on a 
different occasion) “ this is the only very foolish thing that — 
Mr. Eustace has advanced in his work.” We are not disposed 
to refresh his memory altogether on this subject, aud shall refer 
him to the “ Biblioteca de’ Scritton’ Milanesi, da. Filippo 
Algiati,” in two thick volumes, where he will find ample. reason 
to think that Ausonius knew the Milanese better than himself, 
But we would ask Mr. Eustace, whether ‘he really can have. 
forgotten that the man whom ‘no jurisconsult, philosopher, 
or legislator mentions without respect, the author of “ Der 
Delitti e delle Pene” Beccaria, was a Milanese? Surely the 
names of Valerius Maximus, Cardanis, Octavius Ferrasius, 
amongst the historians; of Aleiati, Decius, and Jason among 
the jurisconsults; of Bosca, Bosio, and Borda among the philo-_ 
sophers; of Cacuaniga, Cataneo, and Soave. amongst philolo-_ 
gists and writers on belles lettres, and that of many others, ought. 
to have been known to one who was sketching, an historical ac- 
count of the capital of Lombardy? He should be reminded- 
that five of the heads of his own church,’ in former ages, were: 
natives of this city; that Alexander Urban Celes- 
tinus Pius 1V., and Gregorius XIV. were‘ all Milanese 
that Friulzi, who figures as one of the greatest captains of 
his age in the history of the French wars, and tliat Piccolonuni, 
whose powerful arms Venice and all the states at enmity with 
Milan felt so heavily, were born in that city, from the most dis-. 
tinguished families, which are still existing. _ A little longer stay in. 
each city might have given him time enough, at least, to acquire all 
necessary knowledge respecting it, from good and authentic 
sources, and saved him from the danger of introducing reflections 
resting on no better foundation than feeble memory. oD 

We have only room enough left to ‘say, that our travellers 
went from Mila to Comum, where they visited the Villa Plimiara, 
from thence to the lakes and its islands, and onwards to ‘Turin 
by Domod’ Ossola, over the Alps. \‘Turm and its public; institu- 
tions, as well as its actual condition (1802), are fully described’; . 


and it is impossible not to present to our readers the following 


«“ Turin is beautifully situated on the northern bank of the Po, 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, rising southward beyond the 
river; while northward extends a pla bounded by the Alps, 
ascending sometimes in gigantic groups like battlemented towers, 
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ond at other times presenting detached points darting to the cloudy 
like spires glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows thut 
never yield to the rays of summer, 

‘¢ The interior of the town 18 not unworthy its fame and situa- 
tion ; its streets are wide and straight, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and running mu direct line from gate to gate, through some 
large and 4 squares. The royal palace is spacious, and sur- 
rounded with delightful gardens, ‘There are many editices, both 
ptblic and private, which present long and me, caypte fronts; and 
intermingled with at least one hundred churches, give the whole 
city a rich and splendid appearance, Such are the general features 
of Turin, both grand and airy. a orn | these features, the four 
gates of the city were formerly numbered, and as they were adorned 
with pillars, and cased with marble, they were permease as very 
striking and majestic entrances. Both these celebrated gates the 
French had levelled to the ground, together with the ramparts, and 
the walks gnd plantations, that formerly encircled the town as with 
a forest. In the churches and palaces, marble of every vein and 
colour is lavished with prodigality, aud decorations of all kinds are 
scattered with profusion; to such a degree indeed, as to eucamber 
rather tlian to grace these edifices, 

‘* The misfortune of Turin has been, that while both its sove- 
reigns and its inhabitants wanted neither means nor inclination to 
mel ish it, no architect of taste and judgment was found to second 
their wishes. The two principal persons of that description em- 
ployed at Turin, Guarin and Juvara, whatever might at been 
their talents, were deficient in judgment, and preferred the twisted, 
turtared curves and angles of Borromini, to the unbroken lines 
and simple forms of antiquity. Novelty, not purity, and prettiness 
instead of niajesty, seem to have been their sole object. Hence this 
city does not, I believe, present one chaste model, one simple grand 
specimen in the ancient style, to challenge the admiration of the 
traveller, Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may be, whether 
church or theatre, hospital or palace, is encumbered with whimsical 
ornaments, ws all glare and glitver, garety and confusion, In vain 
does the eye seek tor repose, the mind long for simplicity, Gilding 
and flourishing blaze on all sides, and we turn away from the gaudy 
shew, dazzled and disgusted.” (P. 405, 400. Vol. II.) 


Mount Cenis is at length passed, and “ the remaining part 
of the journey was hurried over with indifference, because all 
thoughts were fixed on home and its endearments*.” 


* To counteract in part the bad effects which Mr, Eustace’s home-sick observa- 
tions will not fail to produce in future travellers, we will remind them of that 
celebrated advice of Frohehius: 

** Reditum in patriam ve apticipet (peregrinator) ant nimis maturet, sed ab- 
soluto studiorum snorum ecurriculo, et perlustratis per aliquot annoram intervalla 
cum frycta variis iisque praclaris locis, populis, nationibus, regionibus, insulis, 
per ambages patrium tandem solum repetat.” 
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The classical fame, the natural beauty, the splendid decorations 
of Italy could not check the rising emotions of joy at the pear 
rospect of a return to that spot, in retreating from which, Mr. 
aun. like other amiable men, seems to have been “ dragging 
a lengthening chain.” 
“« Even in these scenes, which all who see admire, 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire, 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace, 
And sheds new charms on nature’s lovely face; 
Even in these sacred scenes so fam’d, so fair, 
My partial heart still felt its wonted care, 
And melted still to think how far away 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay.” 


These are the concluding lines of a poetical outline of Mr. 
Kustace’s Tour by himself, 

‘This great and excellent work, the best we have on modern 
Italy, concludes with an elaborate and ingenious dissertation 
onghe geography, climate, scenery, history, language, literature, 
religion, and character of the Italians; but these are subjects 
into which at present we are forbidden by our narrow limits to 
enter. We now take leave of Mr. Eustace, very grateful for the 
instruction and amusement he has afforded us, in a work of 
which it would be a very parsimonious praise to say only, that 
no person projecting a tour to Italy can tarot be without it : 
we think it will not be extravagant to say of it, that it will 
amply repay the diligent student for the time he may spend in 
the perusal of it by very copious returns of classic dlustration ; 
aud that the philosopher, the poet, and the orator may alike he 
by the reflections, the descriptions, and the style with which this 
Brac tourist has adorned and enriched his communications, 


Art. XX.—The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale. By Lord 
Byron. London. 1813. 


WE venture to say that we are among the best friends which 
Lord Byron can boast of possessing among the professors of 
criticism: for those are the best friends both of his present 
dignity and future fame who watch the aberrations of his peu 
with that caution with which men of principle observe the 
moral abuses of ability, while they contemplate his success 
with that mterest which those who love their country feel in its 
literary glory. Itis with no small pleasure that we have observed 
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in the productions of his muse which have succeeded to the 
Childe Harold a suppression at least of those morbid doubts 
with which no man has a right, by the rules of common charity, 
to invade the repose of other men, unless in the place of that 
which he endeavours to extirpate he can propose a better and a 
brighter belief. 

We are sorry, under these circumstances, not to be able to 
say, that any thing has been produced by Lord Byron since his 
Childe Harold, at all answerable to the high promise of that per- 
formance. In the Childe Harold we found something extremely 
affecting in the proximity of contrast between Turkish and 
Grecian objects ; between the vestiges of ancient grandeur that 
lie strewed upon the ground, and the proud structures of de- 
spotic ignorance which insult the memory of prostrate antiquity ; 
between the dull dispositions of the existing order of things, and 
the forms of departed excellence with which fancy still peoples 
those consecrated regions. The images which such moral and 
natural pictures produce on the mind are instructive by “the 
lessons they afford of the short destiny of the greatest human 
things, and oi the. mighty wisdom of that Being who has placed 
every thing under this law of change, in fulfilment of his ultimate 
immutable plan. ‘The vivacity of this opposition of sentiment 
is one of those legitimate springs of poctic delight which Lord 
Byron has knowa well how to use in his Childe Harold. Turkish 
despotism, sensuality and ignorance filled up the dark parts of 
the picture, and gave tone, intensity and relief to every descrip- 
tion which brought the orators, captains, poets and artists of 
Greece to our recollection, and presented,the image (certainly a 
flattering one) of those ages which gave the first employment to 
our infant fancy, and are associated with recollections which shed 
a gentle, mellow pleasure round the heart. Although the Turkish 
costume and manners may, in a general way, combine with and 
improve the interest of classic description, yet of themselves, and 
standing alone, they offer materials of such inflexible sameness, 
at once so sad, so savage, and so torpid, that the graces of poetry 
disclaim the alliance. Something, however, of such peculiar 
poetical attraction has been discovered by Lord Byron in the 
characters and manners of Turkey, that, in the neighbourhood of 
Parnassus and Pieria, his genius has preferred the haram and 
serail. If we could flatter ourselves that our remarks upon the 
Giaour, in the last number of our Review, had found their way to 
the noble poet, and operated to reform his practice in the small- 
est of those errors in taste on which we there animadverted, we 
should consider ourselves as having laid the literary world under 
some obligation, From whatever cause it may have arisen (if 
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from the castigation of his own judgment, so much the better), 
we are pleased to see that his lordship has abandoned the indolent 
method of \ritiag in fragments. He.now appears ina whole skin. 
We have still, however, a 1 general objection to those Turkish habili- 
ments with which he deli: ghts to encumber himself. All the glit- 
tering oriental names of dress, caparisons and arms have lost their 
fascination by becoming familiar, and we begin to feel, that in his 
haram, his kiosk, or his serai, the ‘Turk exhibits an inferior specimen 
of his kind ; reaching neither in his virtues nor his vices the standard 
of the poetical character. But there is another sort of character 
of which Lord Byron seems to be extremely fond, and which, un- 
der differeut disguises, employs the principal force of his genius. 
Such was the Giaour, and such is Selim, the hero: of this new 
poem; and even the Childe Harold was not without the marks 
of a family resemblance. 

It is not, we believe, until within these last forty or fifty years, 
that the pirate, the robber, and the man of blood, have shewn 
themselves in our poems and novels to be tender lovers, ge- 
nerous friends, and persons altogether of the highest. sentimental 
cast; whi, in short, if it were not for the exclusive spirit of our 
laws in respect to person and property, marriage and succession, 
might possibly live among their fellow creatures without crime 
or ‘reproach. These sturdy sentimentalsts, these elegant out- 
laws, these stately despisers.of form, are a class of entities that 
owe their existence principally to the ideal in morals so well 
known to the German philosophers, who have shewn how easy 
it is for a man to be the perpetrator of the deepest crimes, and, 
at the same time, to be qrinaine by feelings the shost disinterested 
and exalted. 

We have several objections to the last-mentioned character in 
a poem; especially when it is, designed to be the most con- 
spicious and attractive personage; *to be the individual, in short, 
in whose fortunes it is the object of the poet to force his reader to 
teel the most sensible interest. Such characters are unnatural at 
best, because. the law of our nature forbids this preposterous 
union of violence with tenderness, of habitual ferocity with gentle 
propensities. And, in a moral view, surely the tendencies must 
be very bad of all such pictures as confound the relations of con- 
duct and sentiment, and exhibit virtue as the fortuitous offspring 
of vagrant feelings rather than as the fair daughter of truth and 
conscience. 

The great masters of imagination and sentiment among the 
ancients never thought of these strange combinations. ‘They 
did not represent what they did not find in nature: and although 
they were often defective in the purity, and even the decencies of 
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morality, yet to none of them did it ever occur to dress up « 
motley pageant of opposite qualities, demi-god and devil united ; 
every thing but man as he 1s. 

Neither does that peculiar cast of sentiment which owes its 
birth in Europe to the chivalrous zra of society vindicate these 
aspersions of virtue or sensibility by representing them in alhi- 
ance with rapine and outrage. The lawless condition of society 
in the feudal periods of modern history was such as greatly to 
encourage and shelter a tumultuous career of action, but still 
virtue was never debased by her connexious, and the true and 
honourable passion for the sex was always allied to “high. 
erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” 

To love right furiously, and to press forward courageously to 
the possession of the fair one, are sufficient to constitute that 
chartered sort of hero which has been so great a favourite with 
our modern poets. And we are somewhat afraid, that many of 
the softer sex suffer themselves to contemplate, with feelings too 
like admiration, these tempestuous lovers, without considering for 
a moment, whether their “ mtents are wicked or charitable,” or 
mr they bring with them, “ airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell. 

We thought the Childe Harold an impudent, blaspheming 
sensualist, who was equally angry with nature and nature’s God, 
for havmg stinted his voracity of pleasure. We were sorry to be 
obliged to travel m such low company to scenes so fruitful in moral 
instruction, so inviting to pensive meditation, and so doubled in 
interest by the graces of sentimental poetry. We have passed 
our judgment, also, upon the Giaour ; and we now feel ourselves 
constramed to say, that we are in no better humour with Selim. 

The events of this story are as follow. Giafhir, and Abdallah 
his brother, governed each a pachalick on the shores of the 
Hellespont. ‘The former, a rapacious and cruel man, having con- 
trived to procure his brother’s death, by causing poison to be 
mixed in a cup of coffee, or some liquor given to him while in 
the bath, obtained the grant of his pachalick, and possessed him- 
self of his treasures. Haroun, the chief eunuch in the serai of 
Abdallah, having an affection for his master’s house, brought 
Selim, the only son of the murdered pacha, to Giaftir, and sup- 
phcated his mercy and protection. ‘The young prince being re- 
ceived into the palace of his father’s murderer, was brought up as 
his own and only son, and, as was supposed and intended by 
Giaffir, im total ignorance of his real father’s fate. Selim was 


afterwards made acquamted with the dismal truth concerning the 


fate of Abdallah by Haroun, who had also been received into the 
huram of Giaffir, and who secretly attached himself to the son of 
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his old unfortunate master. ‘Fhe young man, notwithstanding 
the care with which the jealous Giaffir confined him to the 
palace, and assigned him oceupations calculated to render him 
mert and effeminate, had, with the help of Haroun, found means 
to make a tour among the tslands of the Archipelago, and 
during this excursion had engaged himself with a band of pirates, 
who had chosen him for their leader, ahd with whom, for some 
time, he managed to carry on the trade of blood and plunder. 
Still, however, in the palace of his reputed father he maintained 
the character of a young prince of unwarlike disposition and 
effeminate habits. Zuleika, a young lady of exquisite beauty, was 
the only daughter of Giaffir, who, supposing herself to be the 
sister of Selim, allowed herself to live with him in an intercourse 
of the most affectionate familiarity; and though there was a dif- 
ference in the nature of the attachment with which they regarded 


each other (Selim being alone acquainted with the secret of his 


own birth), yet that attachment was equally devoted on both 
sides. ‘Things being in this state, Zuleika was awakened one fine 


morning, by her brother’s voice (for this brother had access to 


the haram at all hours) summoning her to accompany him in a 
walk into the garden groves, to enjvy the cool breezes of the sea, 
and read a poem of the Persian Sadi. Old Giaftir comes to the 
knowledge of this interesting ramble, and ordering the parties suc- 
cessively into his presence, rebukes Selim for his effeminate ad- 
diction to the luxuries of the garden, and the society of females, 
accompanying these reproofs with the charge of cowardice; at 
which the young man fires with indignation, and scarcely conceals 
his meditated revenge. After this conversation with the supposed 
son, another, of a less angry kind, takes place with Zuleika, to 
whom the father declares his intention to give her immediately in 
marriage to a powerful neighbouring pacha. As soon as Selim 
discovers this intention, the execution of which would be so fatal 
to his peace, in an interview with Zuleika he reveals to her the 
mysterious fact of his not being her brother, reserving the re- 
mainder of his story for a meeting which he appomts with her in 
a grotto of the garden of the haram, near the sea shore, and which 
was to take place after the evening drum had summoned the 
guards to supper and repose. The appointment is of course 
punctually kept, and the bold Selim and the trembling Zuleika 
reach the grotto in safety. Here, by the dim light of a solitary 
lamp, the gentle maid discovers in a nook piles of arms of 
“ foreign hilt and blade,” one of which was red with recent blood, 
and a cup on the board of some potent beverage. Her lover, too, 
appears in his pirati¢al dress, and appals her by his military 
aspect and figure. Here, while the arrival of his band is momet- 
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tarily expected, he reveals to the astonished Zuleika the whole 
secret-of his birth and breeding, and gives her to understand, that 
her destinies were to be woven with those of one whose life was 
a constant scene of peril and exposure; being, as he described 
himself, 

‘* A leader of those pirate hordes 

Whose laws and lives are on their swords; 

To hear whose, desolating tale 


Would make thy waning cheek more pale.” 


1: This-affecting disclosure is scarcely finished, when Giaffir, 
i with a numerous band of followers, appears in- the garden in, 
|| search of the fugitives. Selim, having first fired: his. pistol as.a. 
| signal to hasten his comrades, now approaching. the shore, .en-. 
ihe counters the whole hostile force; and, after killing several, gains . 
i} the water’s edge, his boat: being now only five oars’ length from, 
| the strand. Just at this moment, however, he turns to cast a, 
lk parting look on his Zuleika, and receives the contents of Giaflir’s 
pistol in his breast, which lays him a corse upon the waves.. 
During this contest Zuleika, overcome by the shock of the dread-. 
ful scene, yielded up-her gentle breath “in one wild cry—and all. 
was-still.” | Maw 
The poem concludes with a very fanciful and,poetical appli- 
cation of the eastern belief of the migration:of the souls of the 
departed into the bodies of birds, and the elegant fable of the, 
loves of the nightingale and the rose, to the sad separation of this, 
hapless pair, We wish we could say that the other parts of the, 
poem were equally deserving of praise. 7 9) 


** Within the place of thousand tombs — 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms . 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
- Are stamped with an eternal grief; 
Like early unrequited Love ! 
One spot ever blooms, 
Ev’n in that deadly grove.-— 
A single rose is shedding there 
It’s lonely lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by Despair— 
So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 
yet, though storms and blight assail, 
_ And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears. 
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For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can o no earthly flewer, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 


Nor droops—though spring refuse her shower _ 


Nor woos the summer beam.— 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote— 
Invisible his airy wings, © 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note! 
It were the Bulbul—but his throat, — 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain ; 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 
As if they laged in vain ! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
’*Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high— 
Expires that magic melody. : 
And some have been who could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) | 
That note so piercing and profound. 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 
Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word— 
*Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth.: 
There late was laid a marble stone, 
Eve saw it placed—the Morrow gone! . 
It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep-fixed pillar to the shore ; 
For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 
Next morn ’twas found where Selim fella 


‘Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 


Denied his bones a holier grave— 

And there by night, reclin’d, tis said, 
Is seen a ghastly turban’d head— 

And hence extended by the billow, 


’Tis named the “ Pirate-phantom’s pillow!" 
Where first it lay—that mourning flower 4:5 


Hath flourished—flourisheth this hour— 
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Alone—and dewy—coldly pure and pale— 
As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s tale !” 

We cannot help thinking, that this was altogether an affair very 
ill managed on the part of Selim, who should surely have had the 
boat, and every thing else in readiness, to transport his prize. It 
seemed, however, as if pains had been taken to frighten the poor 
young lady out of her senses, by collecting about her every ap- 
palling circumstance, with which the cruellest ingenuity could 
contrive to distress her. ‘The piled arms, the bloody weapon, the 
portentous goblet, and the rough accoutrements of the pirate 
prince, were all at once brought to bear upon her astonished 
senses. Nothing is done by Selim to soften the horrors of the 
situation: but the few moments of terrific suspense that should 
naturally have been consigned to the duty of comforting and com- 
posing the agitated feelings of the princess, are employed by Selim 
in an unfeeling relation of his birth, the fratricide committed by 
Giaffir, his present bloody calling, and the perilous and turbulent 
life to which the timorous maiden, acquainted as yet with no- 
thing beyond the walls of the haram and the palace garden, was 
about to be exposed. 

Other parts of the story might also be commented upon as de- 
fective in what all stories, place, time, and machinery being given, 
are bound to observe—consistency and probability. The mind of 
the reader must supply a great deal, to remove the difficulties 
which would lie in the way of Selim’s contrivance to conduct the 
enterprizes of a baud of ETH and pay his regular devoirs to the 
stern despot, in whose palace he is supposed to have lived in do- 
mestic effeminacy. 

We will not, however, press these objections. They are in 
some measure atoned for by two or three vigorous passages 
which reconcile all, at least for the moment we are reading 
them. Upon the whole, however, we cannot think the perform- 
ance at all worthy of the reputation or ability of the poet. The 
verses are in general very puerile and flat, and too much like the 
exercise of a school<boy. One cannot but be greatly surprised, 
that a writer who has shewn ‘himself so capable of sustaining the 
melody of the Spenser stanza should have wandered into so many 
forms of metre in this little poem, all of them, as it appears to 
us, ill chosen, and certainly very improperly blended together. 
The poem commences with a specimen of the amphibrachys or 
cretic, a metre of rare use in our language; and principally oc- 
curing on sportive, familiar, rustic, or satirical occasions. It is . 
said to have been the metre. of the fescennine verses at Rome, sung 
at marriage feasts and harvest home, among the Romans, and full, 
as is well known, of coarse and obscene allusions, and abusive satire. 
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It is obviously ill-suited to the subject of this poem. In the first 
and fifth lines, the short monosyllable is wanting, with which every 
line of this metre should commence. _ It is otherwise not proper- 
ly the amphibrachys, but a series of dactyls, which do not agree 
with the melody of our language. But this metre becomes quite 
intolerable when it is introduced with rhymes at each hemistich, 
in the leonine manner, as is the case in the lines in the second 
page, in which Giaffir orders his train to leave his apartment. _ 
Again in page 32, this same prodigality of rhyme occurs, but 
is found too troublesome to be persevered in, his lordship not seem- 
ing to possess a mind fond of encountering difficulties. He has, 
somehow or other, been misled by a whimsical persuasion, that all 
that was necessary to give to his poetry the irregular fire of the 
lyric, was thus mechanically to fritter his verse into. metrical 
confusion. We cannot say that we are reconciled to the promis< 
cuous use of the measure of four feet, now adcpted in imitation 
of Mr. Walter Scott, upon all occasions, humorous, elegiacal, and 
heroical. We do not say that it is incapable of force or pathos, 
or even of sublimity, but it must be by a great effort of the muse 
that its dignity can be sustained; whenever it drops from its ele- 
vation, it tumbles down at once into the flat or ridiculous. It 
seems to us that a man of taste can scarcely read a page of this 
little poem, now under review, without being sensible of the justice 
of this observation; and it is on this account, perhaps, as much 
as from his peculiar cast of thinking and expression, that his lord- 
ship seems so often to halt between the terrible and the ludicrous, 
and to place the sympathies of his reader under such distracting in- 
fluences. It could not be very amusing to the reader to prove by 
instances, that the greater part of this poem is flat, prosaic, and 
puerile. We will open the book at a venture, and extract a passage. 


“<¢ | said I was not what I seemed— 
* And now thou seest my words were trae 3 ‘ 
«J have a tale thou hast not dreamed, - 
‘ If sooth—its truth must others rue. 
‘ My story now ‘twere vain to hide, 
«I must not see thee Osman’s bride : 
* But had not thine own lips declared 
* How much of that young pee I shared, 
‘ I could not, must not, yet have shown 
‘ The darker secret of my own.— 
‘ In this I speak not now of love— 
‘ That—let time, truth, and peril prove ; 
« But first—Oh ! never wed another— 
* Zuleika! Iam not thy brother!’ ” (P. 33.) 


The above is a pretty fair average specimen of the general 
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‘tone of the composition.. Will his lordship allow plain men to 
tell him that the real and radical reason of his late failures is his 


-prurience for the press?’ He appears to possess a truly poetical 
‘genius, perhaps the truest that belongs to auy living poet; but he 
‘seems not to be fully aware that a poet, like other people, must 


economise and replenish his fund in porportion to his expendi- 
ture. The field of what is called fashionable life produces no- 
thing that can nourish the imagination, or on which the beart and 


affections can feed. It is from nature that the poet must be al- 


ways drawing fresh accessions of ideas, and renewing the decays of 
his mind. ‘lo exercise the thoughts on elevating topics, to watch 
the great march of creation and all its over-awing wonders and 
vicissitudes, to hold frequent commerce with the beautiful and un- 
vitiated objects of original nature, to meditate on the surprising 
scene of the living world, ascending gradually to the contempla- 
tion of ourselves in the vast complex system of our physical, in- 
tellectual and moral properties and relations, aud last of all to 
view the whole united in their communication with the great foun- 
tain of all beauty and sublimity, are employments of the faculties 
which no poet can neglect, and continue to write, without soon 
writing himself out, or proceeding in a circle of wearisome re- 
petition. 


Art. XXI.—Essay on the Theory of the Earth, translated 


from the French of M. Cuvier, perpetual Secretary of the 
French Institute, Professor and Administrator of the Museum 
of Natural History, &c. &c. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S. and 
F.S.S, Edinburgh. With mineralogical Notes,-and an Ac- 
count of Cuvier’s geological Discoveries. By Professor 
Jameson. Edinburgh. 1813. 


T’ne internal formation of the earth, and the deep though mar- 
vellous traces of design in its disordered mass, have been almost 
the last in the succession of scientific objects which have en- 
gaged the speculations of mankind. ‘The dazzling brightness of 
the canopy which overspreads this globe, and the endless varieties 
of animal and vegetable life which cover its surface, presented 
attractions with which it was long before the interior examina- 
tion of its substance could stand. in any competition. . The 


treasures of the mine, indeed, were too much connected with 


selfish and ambitious desires to remain long in obscurity, but the 
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laborious operations of their extraction afforded little leisure or 
encouragement to philosophic research. The speculative ob- 
servation of phenomena indicating the agency of stupendously 
powerful causes was reserved for an advanced age of scientific 
enquiry. Even the distinction of simple minerals into genera and 
species was unknown to the ancients. Pliny and Theophrastus 
have left the only records of research in the third great kingdom 
of nature, but these records present nothing but some imperfect 
attempts to describe a few varieties of stones. We live in an 
age, however, in which the attention of the curious has been di- 
rected to this pursuit, and the value of the study of geology has 
been duly appreciated. But the rapid advance of natural know- 
ledge in general, during the eighteenth century, in which period 
geology assumed its rank among the sciences, involved some con- 
sequences which may be considered as rather injurious to its ad- 
vancement upon sound philosophical principles. _ The sublime 
speculations of Newton, the extensive classifications of Lin- 
neus, and the comprehensive theory of Lavoisier, had induced a 
too prevailing habit of generalization. The soil was too forcing 
for the first buddings of the tender plant, and the value of a few 
facts was nearly smothered by a premature ardour for hypothesis. 
Gratuitous and fanciful theories, disclaiming all dependence upon 
experiments, began, very soon after the study was introduced, to 
bend it in subservience to a sort of philosophical faction. ‘Truths 
of the highest concern became involved in geological disputes ; 
and the sacred history of revelation, the inspired account of the 
design and progress of creation, was called in question in the 
arbitrary explanations of natural appearances. 
‘¢ Colum ipsum petimus stultitia.” 

Thus the title of geologist became, in many instances, synony- 
mous with deist, and a kind of unholy stain polluted the birth of 
this infant science. The zeal of some who undertook to defend, 
upon their adversaries’ ground, the tenets of their faith, was not 
less injurious to science, and was more detrimental to the cause 
which they espoused. ‘They, in their turn, invented hypotheti- 
cal explanations of appearances, and distorted both facts and 
reasoning to answer their particular purpose. The refutation of 
these zealous absurdities was easy, but there are always those 
who are ready to confound the credit of a righteous cause with 
the imbecility of its advocates. | 
- The first observations of geological phenomena were rude and 
accidental, as must be the case with all new studies before the 
process of spontaneous developement begins. Gradual dis- 
coveries of arrangement lead to profounder observations and 
juster conclusions. System and order arise in the place of con- 
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fusion; not such as belong to the products of fancy and the 
visions of possibility, but to the forms of reality and the objects 
ofthe senses. 

One of the first observations which were made after the dis- 
tinction of rocky masses in reference to, their component parts, 
was the invariable order of relative position which the different 
species maintain with respect to each other. Different rocks are 
seen piled upon one another 1 mountain ranges; and in digging 
into the depths of the earth a perpetual and varying succession 
of strata is discoyered, But no change of place is ever found 
between the upper and lower orders ot the series. ‘Lhe lines of 
junction of the different species, and the strata into which they 
are individually divided, are parallel to one another. rom hence 
the conclusion is striking; first, that their component parts must 
formerly have been ina state of fluidity ; and, secondly, that the 
lower rocks in position must have been the first in formation. 
Their division, therefore, into two grand classes, distinguished no 
less by their relative position than by the obvious characters of 
their composition, is highly scientific. A crystalline texture, and 
the absence of extraneous fossils, mark the series which is lowest 
in position, and justify the name of primordial; while the earthy 
composition of the higher series, and the different bodies which 
they envelop, from fragments of the preceding class to remains 
of organized bodies, authorize no less for these the appellation of 
secondary. Both these divisions of roeks are traversed: by. fis- 
sures which are filled with matters wholly foreign to. their con- 
stitution. These veins are allowed by all. to be of posterior 
formation to the masses between which. they are interposed, 
Sometimes veins of different substances cut through each other, 
and in this case it is obyious that the one which is cut must have 
been of older formation thay the one which traverses it. The 
disorder and varios, degrees of inclination of the plaves of the 
strata pot to some great revolution which must have broken 
their surfaces by the elevation of the upper, or the depression of 
the lower ridge. Geologists all agree, in this unavoidable infer- 
ence, though they differ from, each; other as to, the nature of the 
cause. 

The existence of marine exuvie upon the summits, of many of 
the highest mountains 3s a fact of the jutmost interest ; as thence 
arises the uncontroverted conclusion, that, at some, former period 
the ocean had covered. their lofty pinnacles, which: have, subse- 
quently been exposed, by, the reflux of, its waters, or, by, their 
eyation above, its level, 

as far do. all, systems of geology agree, and. such are,,the 
observations which have formed the, basis of their several theories. 
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‘Two rival systems have of late divided the attention of geolo- 
gists, both of which profess to appeal to facts as the foundation 
of their deductions, : 
One of these, finding the causes which are at present in action 
upon the stirface of the globe sufficient for the operation of all 
the changes which are visibly stamped upon its form, compen- 
sates the imbecility of these ordinary means by an arbitrary ex- 
tension of time, and carries back the commencement of their 
operation to millions of ages; or, rather, it supposes an indefi- 
nite power of renovation, which scorns the idea of a beginning, 
as it precludes the expectation of an end. According to this 
hypothesis, the continents of the present world have been form-. 
ed from the detritus of pre-existing lands ; the causes which de- 
stroyed the preceding mass are now 1n full action upon the present," 
and the slow disintegration of rocks by weather and storms, and_ 
the gradual abrasion of their surfaces by water, are preparing the 
birth of new lands, 2s they ensure the destruction of the old. 
The hollows of the valleys have been worn to their present depths 
by the action of the rivers, which originally ran at the level of 
the highest mountains, and the incessant attacks of the ocean 
perpetually encroach upon the barriers of the earth, the materials. 
of which it washes away and buries in the depths of its waters. But 
these depths are the grand laboratory where new combinations 
are forming from the fragnients of a former world, which, being 
deposited in quiet succession, are modified by the action of an’ 
internal fire, which, having melted the lower deposits by the help 
of the compression of the incumbent weight of waters, will 
finally raise its new creation into light by its expansive powers, , 
The same causes are again to act upon this new earth, the. 
waters of the atmosphere are again to commence their course 
from the ‘summits of the mountains, and the sea attacking its. 
new barrier with undiminished force will agam precipitate its 
spoils into the furnaces of the deep. 
Such is the geological theory of Dr. Hutton. Its chief sup- 
port has been derived from the ingenious illustrations of Profes- 
sor Playfair. Under his auspices the igneous: origin of the 
present order of things, and the doctrine of their incalculable and. 
unimaginable antiquity, have derived an importance which has’ 
saved them from oblivion which mvolves many other 
speculations at least as worthy of being preserved, 
The writings of the disciples of the rival schiool most triumph-_ 
antly point out the absurdities of the Plutonian theory. Although 
it’ is impossible to deny the traces of the agency of firé upon the. 
surface of our planet, proofs of which are even now visible in the 
dreadful effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, yet the facts relied © 
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upon to shew the universality of this agent are completely dis- 
proved. The experimental form which the idea seemed to 
assume from the well conducted experiments of Sir James Hall, 
vanishes before the very data necessary to their success, The 
pressure of a resisting solid may prevent the escape of carbonic 
acid gas when limestone is acted upon by heat, but it would 
necessarily permeate every part of an incumbent fluid, and escape 
unchanged. Moreover, the now established stratification of 
granite, and the proofs of the newer construction of granite 
veins, which run into upper formations, are destructive of an- 
other of its essential arguments. But had not this been the case, 
we must confess that we are such old fashioned folks, and so 
bigoted to certain superstitions which we have imbibed in our 
youth, that the incompatibility of Dr. Hutton’s hypothesis with 
dur faith in the sacred volume would have been alone conclusive. 
against his arguments, and we should have still been content to. 
have remained in unphilosophical ignorance of the solution of an 
iitricate problem, rather than adopt conclusions so glaringly in- 
consistent with the concurrent testimony of recorded facts and. 
traditional history. 

The theory of Werner not only boasts the best connected 
series of facts for its illustration, but the greatest number of 
able supporters. The talents and sagacity of the founder him- 
self are of the first class; and it will ever be matter of regret 
that no account of his labours from his own pen enrich the 
records of science. Professor Jameson has ably filled the place 
of expositor and annotator; but it is to the labours of the inde- 
fatigable De Luc that we are chiefly indebted not only for ilus- 
trations but judicious modifications. This acute philosopher 
has spent the greater part of a long life in geological pursuits ; 
and the volumes of his travels, with the theoretical appheahon of 
his observations to the support of the Wernerian, and the refuta- 
tion of the Huttonian hypotheses, are monuments of logical ex-. 
actness, and of unwearied assiduity of research. | | 

This theory sets out with a distinction between the effects of. 
causes obviously now in operation, and of others which have 
ceased to act. Carried back to the formation of granite as the 
first. discernible effect which can be traced, it supposes that all 
the elements of the globe were held together in one chaotic mass. . 
This mass became fluid by the extrication of the matter of 
heat, whereby the reciprocal power of the affinities of the dif- 
ferent substances was brought into action. ‘The granite strata. 
were the first deposits from this disordered fluid, and the rest of 
the primitive rocks in the order of their succession. While this. 
operation was in progress, the new-formed strata were fractured , 
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by the power of the expansive fluids which were produced by 
the different actions ef affinity, and sinking into the caverns 
which were thus formed beneath them, rested in an inclined posi- 
tion. Other formations were again deposited upon these from 
the remaining fluid, influenced possibly by new affinities brought 
anto action by the extrication of the gaseous matters. Such ca- 
tastrophes occurred at different intervals, fracturmg the rocks by 
the violence of the commotion. ‘Their fragments were rounded 
by the tumultuous action of the waters, and gave birth to those 
immense deposits of water-worn stones which are so often met 
with in the newer formations. The organic remains which 
occur in these latter testify the different periods at which the 
earth was clothed with vegetation, and furnished with its various 
kinds of animated beings. 

‘There is something more than beautiful in the correspondence 
of this explanation of the appearances of nature with the mspired 
account of the creation of the world by the great historian of the 
Jews. In the emphatic command of “ Let there be light,” we 
indistinctly trace a part of that comprehensive design which em- 
braced at once all the beneficial consequences of its fulfilment 

—“ There was light :” heat the concomitant, and possibly only a 
modification of light, loosed at once the bends of nature. The 
spirit of God, indeed, moved upon the face of the waters; the 
powers of affinity, which we are never Ured of admiring in our 
closets in a small scale, were'let loose in the great deep, and dry 
Jand appeared, the product of the new combinations. But far- 
ther still, in the relics of a former world, preserved to us in the 
bosoms of the rocks, we may trace the ‘order and succession of 
the creation of organic forms, as recorded im the same history. 
The older classes of secondary rocks contain remnants of vege- 

table forms alone ; a second and a newer division are rich in the 
‘remains of all that the waters brought forth abundantly, while 
the skeletons and impressions of catile, creeping things, and 
beasts of the earth, are discovered only in the newest ‘alluvial 
formations. 

‘The succession of catastrophes which dislocated the strata in 
the striking manner which we now trace, wherever their sections 
are exposed to view, was closed by that last subsidence which 
brought the waters of the ocean upon the habitations of men. 
‘The fountains of the deep were opened, the bed of the sea was 
changed, and our present continents rose above the retiring flood. 

It is not the least i ingenious and interesting part of the theory 
which we are contemplating, that it helps us to infer from the 
effects of causes which are now in action, and which commenced 
their course from the period of the last catastrophe of the sur- 
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face of the carth, the time which has elapsed from that period. 
| The bold outline of the boundaries of the sea is in most places 
broken down by the perpetual agitation of the waves. After 
i every storm fragments of the broken strata fall down upon the 
gradually accumulating beach, and being rounded by the action 
of the water, are deposited in heaps at the feet of the rocky 
cliffs. ‘These heaps increase gradually, and modifying the action 
of the waves, repel their attacks, and in the lapse of time become 
covered with the earthy deposits of the land waters, and over- 
spread with vegetation. ‘Thus a kind of chronometer is formed, 
which with little observation and calculation will give us the pro- 
bable length of time since first the waves began to act upon the 
rugged outline of the rock. 

Lhe accumulation of sand upon different coasts, the gradually 
increasing deposits of mud at tlie mouths of rivers, the progress 
of new lands, the filling up of lakes, and the raising of marshes 
by the slow depositions of the sediments of water, together with 
the formation of stalactitical incrustations, ave similar measures 
of the like period. All these concurrent testimonies prove that 
the time from the formation of our present continents cannot 
have exceeded a very few thousand years, affording another proof 
i of the authenticity of that history which relates the stupendous 
‘ story of the universal deluge. 


e Such is the outline of the Wernerian theory. It must be al- 
; lowed to be consistent with the known laws of chemical and 
{ mechanical philosophy; and although in many instances it may 
( be thought to have ventured too far into the regions of fancy, yet 
i its speculations have imported from thence no arts to disguise 


inconsistency, or arms to assist presumption. 

Geology within this year or two has assumed a different mien. 
Observation has superseded useless speculation, and the classi- 
fication of the different formations of the earth’s surface, the dis- 
tinction and description of different individuals of a series, the 
analysis of minerals, and the investigation of their properties, have 
taken the place of useless cavils about remoter causes. It is by 
such gradual means that we may hope to penetrate the secrets of 
time ;—step by step to unravel the long series of past events ;— 
to harmonize philosophy with divinity. : 

In adverting to this revolution in the science we have been con- 
sidering, we are happy in an opportunity of directing attention 
to the exertions of a body of scientific men, who have lately 
formed themselves into a society in this country for the advance- 
ment of geology. Attached to no particular system, they meet 
together for the purpose of encouraging and facilitating inquiry, 
and by the discussion of opinions to elicit truth. Their early 
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labours have been crowned with merited success, and the first 
volume of their transactions is replete with original, well- 
described, and highly interesting observations. Their later pro- 
ceedings we shall hope shortly to see recorded; and it will be, we 
trust, not the least instructive part of our’ ‘Tabours, either to 
ourselves or our readers, to watch from time to time the progress 
of researches which we are convinced will contribute most es- 
sentially to erect upon a rational basis a true system of geology. 
But we must abridge our observations upon the present state 
of the science in general, for the sake of the book which we have 
named at the head of this article, and which is of too interesting 
a character, both from the names of its author and annotator, and 
the contents of its pages, not to claim some space for its analysis. 
An Essay upon-the Theory of the Earth by Cuvier, one of the 
first geologists of France, with mineralogical notes by Jameson 
who holds a parallel situation among British naturalists, is we 
calculated to excite attention; and we do not scruple to say that 


it will be read with satisfaction by the numerous students of this 


interesting science. It may be.considered as a condensed view 
of the various discoveries with which its eminent author has en- 
riched geology ; and more particularly that department of it which 
relates to the history of the fossil remains of organized bodies. 
‘These remains of animal and vegetable substances vary as to the 
state in which they are found as 1huch as they do in their respec- 
tive species. Sometimes the most delicate bodies are. little 


changed by. the processes which they have undergone ; sometimes. 


they are completely impregnated with stony matter ; and often 
they exhibit mere casts of the origimal substance. It has been the 
arduous undertaking of M. Cuvier not. only to class the different 
species, and compare them with their existing analogues, but care- 
fully to ascertain the superpositions of the strata in which their 
remains occur, and their connexion with the different animals 
and plants which they enclose. A condensed and highly interest- 
ing view of these observations in general is given in the notes ; 
but the peculiar subject of the essay before us consists in the in- 
vestigation of the fossil remains of quadrupeds. 

The highest degree of importance attaches to this class of ex- 
traneous fossils. ‘They indicate more clearly than others the na- 
ture of the revolutions they have undergone, ‘The important fact 
of the repeated irruptions of the sea upon the land is by them 
placed beyond a doubt. The remains of shells and of other bo- 
dies of marine origin might merely indicate that the sea had once 
existed where these collections are found. ‘Thousands of aquatic 
animals may have been left dry by a recess of the waves, while 
their races may have been preserved in more peaceful parts of 
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the ocean. But a change in the bed of the sea, and a general irrup- 
tion of its waters, must have destroyed all the quadrupeds withm 
the reach of its influence. ‘Lhus entire classes of animals, or at 
least many species, must have been utterly destroyed. Whether 
this actually has been the case we are more easily able to deter- 
mine from the greater precision of our knowledge with respect 
to the quadrupeds, and the smaller limits of ther number. It 
may be decided at once whether fossil bones belong to any spe- 
cies which stil] exists, or to one that is lost; but it 1s impossible 
to say whether fossil testaceous avimals, although unknown to 
the zoologist, may not belong to genera yet undiscovered in the 
fathomless depths of the sea. 

This indefatigable observer of nature, from a mature considera- 
tion of the subject, after a display of the most complete know- 
ledge of the osteology of comparative anatomy, and after a learned 
comparison of the description of the rare animals of the ancients, 


and the fabulous products of their imaginations, draws the fol- 
lowing instructive conclusion. 


** None of the larger species of quadrupeds, whose remains are 
now found imbedded in regular recky strata, are at all similar to 
any of the known living species. ‘This circumstance is by no means 
the mere effect of chance, or because the species to which these 

fossil bones have belonged are still concealed in the desert and un- 
inhabited parts of the world, and have hitherto escaped the observa- 
tion of travellers, but this astonishing phenomenon has preceeded 
from general causes, and the careful investigation of it affords one 


q 
of the best means for discovering and investigating the uature of 
those causes.” 


The method of observation adopted is susceptible of the ut- 


most accuracy, and affords a specimen of induction from facts 
highly honourable to human reason. 


‘“* Every organized individual forms an entire system of its own, 
all the parts of which mutually correspond and concur to produce a 
certain definite purpose by reciprocal re-action, or by combining 
towards the same end. Hence none of these separate parts can 
change their forms without a corresponding change on the other 
parts of the same animal, and consequently each of these parts taken 
separately indicates all the other parts to which it has belonged. 
Thus, if the viscera of an animal are so organized as only to be fitted 
for the digestion of recent flesh, it is also requisite that the jaws should 
be so constructed as to fit them for devouring their prey; the claws 
aust be constructed for seizing and tearing it to pieces; the teeth — 
for cutting and dividing its flesh; the entire system of the limbs, or 
organs of motion, for pursuing and overtaking it; and the organs of 
sense for discovering it at a distance. Hence any one who observes 
merely the print of a cloven foot, may conclude that it has been left 
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by a ruminant animal ; and regard the conclusion as equally certain 
with any other in physics or in morals. Consequently, this single 
fooi-mark clearly indicates to the observer the forms of the teeth, 
of the jaws, of the vertebra, of all the leg bones, thighs, shoulders, 
and of the trunk of the body of the animal that left the mark.” 


- [tis from this connexion of all the different parts of an animal 
that the smallest piece of bone may become the sure index of the 
class and species of animal to which it has belonged; and it is 
from an indefatigable and mgenious application of this rule that 
our author has been enabled to class the fossil remains of seventy- 
eight different quadrupeds, of which forty-nine are distinct species, 
hitherto unknown to naturalists. ‘The bones are generally dis- 
persed, seldom occurring in complete skeletons, and still more 
rarely is the fleshy part of the animal preserved. We extract the 
followimg interesting instance of the preservation of the carcase 
of the mammoth, which is given by Professor Cuvier as taken 
from a report in the supplement to the Journal du Nord, by M. 
Adams, a member of the academy of St. Petersburg. 


**In the year 1799, a Tungusian fisherman observed a strange 
shapeless mass projecting from an ice-bank, near the mouth of a 
river in the seed of Siberia, the nature of which he did not under- 
stand, and which was so high in the bank as to be beyond his reach. 
He next year observed the same object, which was then rather more 
disengaged from among the ice, but was still unable to conceive what 
it was. ‘Towards the end of the following summer, 1801, he could 
distinctly see that it was the frozen carcase of an enormous animal, 
the entire flank of which, and one of its tusks, had become disen- 
gaged from the ice, In consequence of the ice me ne to melt 
earlier and to a greater degree than usual in 1803, the fifth year of 
this discovery, the enormous carcase became entirely disengaged, 
and fell down from the ice-crag on a saud-bank, forming part of the 
coast of the Arctic ocean. In the month of March in that year the 
Tungusian carried away the two tusks, which he sold for the value 
of fifty rubles; and at this time a drawing was made of the animal, 
otf which I possess a copy. 

‘* Two years afterwards, or in 1806, Mr. Adams went to examine 
this animal, which still remained on the sand-bank where it had 
fallen from the ice, “but its body was then greatly mutilated. The 
Jukuts of the neighbourhood had taken away considerable quanti- 
ties of its flesh to feed their dogs; and the wild animals, particularly 
the white bears, had also feasted on the carcase; yet the skeleton re- 
mained entire, except that one of the fore legs was gone. ‘The en- 
tire spine, the pelvis, one shoulder-blade, and three legs were still 
held together by their ligaments and by some remains of the skin ; 
and the other shoulder-blade was found at a short distance. ‘The 
head remained covered by the dry skin; and the pupil of the eyes 
was still distinguishable. ‘The brain also remained within the skull, 
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but a good deal shrunk and dried up; and one of the ears was in 
excellent preservation, still retaining a tuft of strong bristly hair. 
The upper lip was a good deal eaten away, and the under lip was 
entirely gone, so that the teeth were distinctly seeo, The skin was 
extremely thick and heavy, and as much of it remained as required 
the exertions of ten men to carry away, which they did with con- 
siderable difficulty. More than thirty pounds weight of the hair and 
bristles of this animal were gathered from the wet sand-bank, having 
been trampled into the mud by the white bears while devouring the 
carcase. Some of the hair was presented to our Museum of Natural 
History by M. Targe, censor in the Lyceum of Charlemagne, It 
consisted of three distinct kinds: one of these is stiff black bristles, 
a foot or more in length; another is thinner bristles, or course flex- 
ible hair of a reddish brown €olour ; and the third is a coarse reddish 
brown wool, which grew among the roots of the long hair, These 
afford an undeniable proof that this animal has belonged to a race 
of elephants inhabiting a cold region, with which we are now wnac- 
quainted, and by no means fitted to dwell iu the torrid zone. It is 
also evident that the enormous animal must have been frozen up by 
the ice at the moment of its death.” 


But one of the most important and interesting of the observa- 
tions for which we are indebted to the precision of the French 
naturalist is the distinction of two different formations amongst 
secondary strata. “These consist of alternate deposits from salt 
and fresh water ; and are characterized by the nature of the shells 
which are found imbedded in them. The country about Paris 
is founded upon chalk. This is covered with clay and a coarse 
jimestone, containing marine petrifactions. Over this lies an al- 
ternating series of gypsum and clay, in which occur the remains 
of quadrupeds, birds, fish, and shells, all of land or fresh water 
species. Above this interesting stratum lie marl and sandstone, 
containing marine shells, which are covered with beds of lime- 
stone and flint, which again contain petrifactions of fresh water 
yemains. The upper bed of all is of an alluvial nature, in which 
trunks of trees, bones of elephants, oxen, and rein-deer, inter- 
mingled with salt water productions, seem to suggest that both 
salt and fresh water have contributed to its accumulation. This 
alternate flux and reflux of the two fluids is a most extraordinary 
phenomenon, and promises to lead to an important conclusion re- 
specting the general theory of the earth. 

We are inclined to think that something analogous to the pro- 
cess which produced these changes may be perceived in opera- 
tions which are going on in our own time, and in gradual alterations 
which have been effected within the memory of one generation. 
The following extract from the accurate descriptions of the mde- 
fatigable De Luc wall better explain our ideas upon this subject. 
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We have selected one from among many instances which are 
afforded by an attentive examiation of our own coasts. 

“‘ Slapton Lee occupies the lower part of a combe, which at first 
formed a recess in the bay, but the sea before it being shallow, the 
waves brought up the gravel from the bottom along the coast, and 
the beach thus produced passed at length quite across this recess, 
which it closed: since then, the fresh water proceeding from the 
combe has almost entirely displaced the salt water within this space, 
because the formef arriving there freely, and passing through the 
gravel of the beach, repels the small quantity of the sea water which 
filtrates into it. Slapton Lee, which is about two miles in length and a 
quarter of amile in its greatest breadth, is alittle brackish, onaccount 
of its communications with the sea water, as well through the gravel 
in common seasons, as when there is any opening in the beach; howe 
ever, it contains fresh water fish, carp, tench, and pike. The sedi- 
ments of the land waters are tending to fill up this basis, and 
wherever the bottom is sufficiently raised the reeds are beginning to 
grow.” 

Such, we conceive, may have been the process which formed a 
fresh water deposit upon a marine basis. By extending the 
analogy further, we can have little difficulty in conceiving that the 
barner thus raised by the action of the waves may have been 
easily destroyed again, even by an extraordinary exertion of the 
same power which raised it, or by some other of those violent re- 
volutions whose effects are marked upon the face of the whole 
earth. Thus a way was opened for a return of the waters of the 
ocean, which again deposited their sediments and the remains of 
their living tribes, and thus gave rise to the upper salt water strata. 
‘The same causes again acting excluded once more the waves of 
the sea, and gave time for the deposit of the upper fresh water 
formation, Such an explanation appears to us simple and satis- 
factory. It accounts for the phenomena of nature by nature’s 
laws. But however this may be, the sagacity which first pointed 
out the distinction cannot be too much praised. The discovery 
has already stimulated the exertions of others, and there is reason 
to suppose that the phenomenon js not only not confined to the 
environs of Paris, but is of pretty general occurrence in secondary 
countries. A similar formation has been lately observed in the 
Isle of Wight; and has been most scientifically described and 
compared with the French strata by a member of the Geological 
Society, in a most interesting paper lately laid before that body. 

It is remarkable that those coarse limestone strata which are 
chiefly employed at Paris for building, are the last formed series 
which indicate a long and quiet continuance of the water of the 
sea above the surface of the continent. Above them indeed there 
are found formations containing abundance of shells and other 
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productions of the sea, but these consist of alluvial materials, 
sand, marle, sand-stone, or clay, which rather indicate transporta- 
tions that have taken place with some degree of violence than 
strata formed by quiet depositions ; and where some regular rocky 
strata of considerable extent and thickness appear above or be- 
low these alluvial formations they generally bear the marks of 
having been deposited from fresh water. All the known speci- 
mens of the bones of viviparous land quadrupeds have either been 
found in these formations from fresh water, or in the alluvial 
formations; whence there is every reason to conclude that these 
animals have ouly begun to exist, or at least to leave their re- 
mains in the strata of our earth since that retreat of the sea which 
was next before its last irruption. It has also been clearly ascer- 
tained, from an attentive consideration of the relation of the 
different remains with the strata in which they have been dis- 
covered, that oviparous quadrupeds are found in much older strata 
than those of the viviparous class. Some of the former have been 
observed in and even beneath the chalk. Dry land and fresh 
waters must therefore have existed before the formation of the 
chalk strata. No bones of mammiferous quadrupeds are to be 
found till we come to the newer formations, which lie over the 
coarse limestone strata incumbent on the chalk. Determinate 
order may also be observed in the succession of these. The genera 
which are now unknown are the lowest in position: unknown 
species of known genera are next m succession: aud lastly, the 
hones of species, apparently the same with those which are now 
in existence, are never found but in the latest alluvial depositions. 
‘The more we learn respecting the secondary strata of the globe, 
the more interesting becomes the investigation. ‘The bold out- 
line of the primitive ranges, their cloud-capt summits and ma- 
jestic forms, are calculated to rivet the attention; but they rather 
force the fancy to speculate upon their formation, than lead the 
judgment by internal evidences to their origin. It is in the cu- 
rious observations above reciied that we seem to approach the 
history of our own state. “The study of secondary formations is 
as yet scarcely commenced. The labours of Cuvier have thrown 
a new light upon their high importance ; already by his exertions 
has the history of the most recent changes been ascertained, in 
one particular spot, as far as the chalk formation. This, which 
has hitherto been conceived to be of very modern origin, is shewn 
to have owed its deposition to causes connected with the revolu- 
tion and catastrophe before the last general irruption of the 
waters over our present habitable world. Our author well ob- 
serves that these posterior geological facts which have hitherto 
been neglected by ecologists, furnish the only clue by which we 
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may hope, in some measure, to dispel the darkness of the pre- 
ceding times. 

“* Tt would certainly be exceedingly satisfactory to have the fossil 
organic productions arranged in chronological order, in the same 
manner as we now have the priacipal mineral substances, By this 
the science of organization itself would be improved; the develop- 
ments of animal life; the succession of its forms; the precise deter- 
minations of those which have been first called into existence, the 
simultaneous production of certain species and their gradual extine- 
tion ;—all these would perhaps instruct us fully as much in the 
essence of organization as all the experiments that we shall ever be 
able to make upon living animals: and man, to whom only a short 
space of time is allotted upon the earth, would have the glory of re- 
storing the history of thousands of ages which preceded the exist- 
ence of the race, and of thousands of animals which never were con- 
temporaneous with his species.” 


In giving our praise generally to this little volume, from which 
we have derived both entertainment and instruction, we cannot 
but particularise the deference which is paid throughout to the 
authority of the sacred writings. In an inhabitant of that coun- 
try which has lately been as much distinguished for its philosophical 
infidelity as for the signal punishment with which it has been at- 
tended, we hail this omen as doubly auspicious at the present 
moment. The time, we trust, is not far distant when a justly af- 
tlicted country is to be rescued from the grinding oppression of 
a despot, the chastisement of whose impiety appears to be fast 
accomplishing. His ill-omened rise was as the resistless and 
splendid ascension of a rocket—he falls with the accumulating 
velocity of its extinct remains. 


Art. XXI1.— Musical Biography ; or, Memoirs of the Lives 
and Writings of the most eminent Composers and Writers who 
have flourished in the different Countries of Europe during 
the three last Centuries. In two Vols. 8vo. p. 800. Colburn. 
London. 1815. 


Tar which is merely an amusement, if it occupies the attention 
of the greater part of the community, can never be unworthy of 
notice; and viewing it in this light only, we should consider 
music as a subject demanding our attention. But its pretensions 
are much higher; aud when we reflect that from the earliest ages 
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it has been cultivated by every nation with which we are ac- 
quainted; that it has almost always formed a part of religious 
worship and liberal education; and that its principles are more 
immediately derived from nature than those of any other science 
(for whatever may be the refinement of music, it must derive its 
beauty from the fundamental principles of harmony, which we 
derive from simple vibration); we are inclmed to give it a place 
more respectable than that which a mere amusement can claim, 
and regard it as intrinsically worthy of our attention. 

It is for this reason that we now introduce to our readers 
“ Musical Biography;” not as a complete history of the science, 
for that it does not profess to be, but as presenting a compen- 
dious view of the rise and progress of music. With respect 
to Dr. Burney’s history, although we believe that no one 
who ever read it wished that it had been less, yet we fear 
that its magnitude has deterred many from its perusal. In fact, 
the history of a science so universally cultivated as music must 
necessarily be somewhat voluminous; unless it is minute and 
particular it is worth nothing, and tends to confusion rather 
than to information; and, in the case of music particularly, is in- 
capable of compression, because so many of the materials from 
which it must be compiled are not easily to be met with or 
understood, and for that reason a closer exammation and more 
copious extracts and explanations must be given. 

The work before us is, however, of no terrific magnitude, and 
contains, in short accounts of its professors, a chronological his- 
tory of music from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
present time. ‘These are arranged under the heads of their re- 
spective countries, and in general some account of their works is 
appended. It is impossible not to see how much the author is 
indebted to Dr. Burney ; a debt, however, which he acknowledges, 
and with which, to a certain extent (though not perhaps to that 
to which our author has carried it), we should find no fault, be- 
cause we can point out no better source of information. Of 
course this remark can only apply to the period which preceded 
the publication of Dr. Burney’s last volume. Since that time 
our author has not had so good a guide; and although we do not 
mean to blame him for not having done what he has not professed 
to do, yet we cannot help regretting the want of a general history 
of music from that time. A period of twenty-four years has now 
elapsed since the fourth volume of Dr. Burney’s history was pub- 
lished, as eventful perhaps as any which has preceded it. To 
say nothing more, during that time Haydn, Mozart, Piccini, and 
Grétry have closed their labours, and materials of every descrip- 
tion are not wanting. We know not whether we may ever ex- 
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pect a fifth volume from the pen of Dr. Burney, nor to whom 
else we can:look for a continuation of his work, which shal be 
worthy of what has been already published. 

We are also particularly glad: to mtroduce the work bation us 
to.our readers, because it is so seldom that we meet with publica- 
tions on music which are likely to be generally interesting. Almost 
all the works on that subject, however acceptable or useful they 
may he to the student, have as few charms tor the general reader, 
or even for most musical amateurs, «sa German dictionary, ora 
table of logarithms. ‘the truth is, that comparatively few of those 
who profess a love for music give themselves any trouble about 
the matter except: as to the practice; and there are many who 
conceive that the: pleasure which they derive from it would be di- 
minished by a knowledge of its principles, and who, congratulating 
themselves. upon’ their possessing that mysterious faculty which is 
called having “/an ear for music,” look with indifference, if not 
with contempt, upon those means of acquiring knowledge which 
they deem it unnecessary to pursue. This phrase, whichis so com- 
monly used, and which is supposed to be very significant, appears 
to us to have little or no meauing. I[t is generally applied to those 
who are capable of: distinguishing the intervals of melody and the 
consonances of harmony, in contradistinction to those whoseorgans 
ane so defective that they cannot judgecorrectly of either. ‘Phat 
such a distinction exists. we do not dispute ; but we are inclined:to 
think that:what is termed a want of ear, arises in most.cases from 
a.want of practice. That this correctness of ear does arise from 
practice and habit will appear if we consider how many persons, 
who when they began could play out of tune without bemg:at all 
conscious of it, have afterwards become sufticienily correct to 
joim in a concert; and yet how ditterent. their accuracy is fromy 
that fastidiousness of ear which is agonized by the imperfection 
of an eschaton, and can only be acquired by long study of the 
scale; and we believe. that half the amateur performers on the 
piano-forte in this country, who would feel much aggrieved if the 
accuracy of their ears were called in question, have no idea that 
their instrument is imperfect, or that there is such a word as tem- 
perament. All we mean by this is to reduce the mysterious fa~ 
culty of intuitive. musical enjoyment to its proper standard, and 
to place. music in. this respect on. a. footing with other:sciences. 
It does not appear to us why it is more correct or rational to sayy 

uninstructed person who derives satisfaction from 
music has “ an ear.for music,” than. it. would be to say, that the 


countryman who is amused by gazing atia. sign-post has an eye 


for pamting. He derives pleasure from the object whichis pre- 
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sented to him; he is pleased with the colouring and imitatiow; he 
is in some degree qualified to judge of the execution; and his eye 
would be offended by any gross deviation from the rules of per- 
spective or proportion. This will be generally allowed him; and 
we should be content if those who have an ear for music did not 
assume more than a proportionate degree of knowledge with respect 
to that science. But the misfortune is, that he who has “ an ear 
for music” is supposed to have “ a natural taste for music,” and 
must support his pretensions by criticism; and cannot condescend 
to acquire the necessary qualifications for decision, because he 
conceives that nature has furnished him with a more imfallible 
mode of judging. ‘Thus his judgment is formed, not from any 
knowledge of the science, but by the union of common report 
with his own “ natural taste.” There are some composers whose 
works are stamped with such universal approbation that he can- 
not refuse his applause; while there are others whose composi- 
tions find their way to his heart at once; and he sits down con- 
tentedly and confidently believing that the Messiah and the Battle 
of Prague are the finest compositions m the world, and that 
Haydn and Braham are the greatest composers that ever lived. 

To return, however, to the work before us. We shall extract for 
the amusement of our readers the account which is given of Mr. 
Thomas Mace. We have before observed that the author is un- 
der obligations to Dr. Burney, and the assistance which he has 
derived from his work is apparent in the following article ; but 
we extract the account which he has given, because it is more full 
than Dr. Burney’s, and because the original work of Mr. Mace 
is now become scarce. lye appears to have been a goodnatured 
old enthusiast in music; and of his eccentricity the extract from 
his work will enable our readers to judge, while it may perhaps 
have the further effect of reconciling them to the present state of 
parochial psalmody, by shewing them what it was im his day. We 
must, however, caution them not to form too unfavourable an 
opinion of the perfection at which the art of playing on keyed in- 
struments had arrived in his time, from the facility with which 
this old gentleman seemed to think that a parish might be made 
to “ swarm or abound with organists.” ‘The imstrumental com- 
positions which remain of Dr, Bull (who died the same year that: 
Mace was born) and his contemporaries prove, at least on the na- 
tural supposition that they were able to perform what they com- 
posed, that they were not deficient in hand, however they might 
want what some may think the more necessary qualifications of 
taste, elegance, and expression. i 


“Thomas Mace, one of the clerks of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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is distinguished among the writers on music by a work entitled, 
* Musick’s Monument, or a Remembrancer of the best practical 
Music, both Divine and Civil, that has ever been known to have 
been in the World ;’ published in folio in 1676. 

“‘ He was born in the year 1613; but under whom he was edu 
caied, or by what means he became possessed of so much skill in 
the science of music as to be able to furnish matter for the above 
work, he has nowhere informed us. We may collect from it that 
he was enthusiastically fond of music, and of a devout and serious 
disposition, though cheerful and good-humoured even under the in- 
firmities of age and the pressure of misfortunes. His knowledge of 
music seems to have been chiefly confined to the practice of the lute, 
(his favourite instrument), and to so much of the principles of the 
science as enabled him to compose for it. il 

“As to the above book, a singular vein of dry humour runs 
through it, which is far from being disgusting, since it exhibits a 
lively portrait of a good-natured old man. The four first chapters 
are an eulogium on psalmody and parochial music; the fifth con- 
tains a recommendation of the organ for that purpose, The sixth 
chapter we shall transcribe as a specimen of the style and manner of 
the whole. | 

How to procure an organist. ~ 

«« « The certain way I will propose shall be this; namely, first, I 
will suppose you have a parish clark, and such an one as 1s able to 
set and lead a psalm, although it be never so indifferently. 

‘* « Now this being granted, I may say that I will, or any musick 
master will, or many more inferiors, as virginal players, or man 
organ makers, or the like, I say any of those will teach such a paris 
clark how to pulse or strike most of our common psalm tunes, 
usually sung in our churches, for a trifle, viz. twenty, thirty, 
or forty shillings, and so well that he need never bestow more cost 
to perform that duty sufficiently during his life. | 

«« « This, I believe, no judicious person in the art will doubt of. 
And then, when this clark is thus well accomplished, he will be so 
doated upon by all the pretty ingenious children and young men in 
the parish, that scarcely any of them but will be begging now and 
then a shilling or two of their parents to give the clark, that he ma 
teach them to pulse a psalm tune; the which any such child or yout 
will be able to do in a week or fortnight’s time very well. 

* ¢ And then, again, each youth will be as ambitious to pulse that 
psalm tune in publick to the congregation, and no doubt but shall 
do it sufficiently well. 

«<< And thus by little and little the parish in a short time will 
swarm or abound with organists, and sufficient enough for that 
‘service. 

“* For you must know, and I entreat you to believe me, that se- 
riously it is one of the most easy pieces of performances in all instru- 
mental music to pulse one of our psalm tunes truly and well, after 
a very little shewing upon the organ. 

VOL. V. NO. X. EE 
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The clark likewise will quickly get in his money by this means, 
_ And I suppose no parent will grudge it him, but rather rejoice 

an it. 

3 a Thus you may perceive how easily and certainly these two 
reat difficulties may be overcome, and with nothing so much as a 

willing mind. 

«‘¢ Therefore be but willingly resolved, and the work will soon 
be done. 

‘¢< And now again methinks I see some of you tossing up your 
caps, and crying aloud, ¢ we will have an organ, and an organist too; 
‘for ’tis but Jayimg out a little dirty money, and how can we lay it 
out better than in that service we offer up unto God? And who 
should we better bestow it BPens if not upon him and his service ?? 

«¢¢ This isa very right and an absolute good resolve; persist in it 
and you will do wel], and doubtless find much content and satis« 
daction in your so doing, ; 

_  §¢ For there lies linked to this an unknown and unapprehended 
great good benefit, which would redound certainly to all or most 
young children, who by this means would, in their minorities, be so 
tinctured or seasoned, as I OY OF brought into a kind 
of familiarity or acquaintance with the harmless innocent delights of 
such pure and undetilable practices, as that at would be a great 
zneans to win them to the love of virtue, and to disdain, contemn, 
and slight those common, gross, il] practices, which most children 
are incident to fall into in their ordinary and accustomed pursuits,’ 
— But lest his arguments in fayour of the general yse of the organ 
free fail, the author, in the eighth eer shews how psalms m 
performed in churches without that instrument. In the eleven 
and twelfth chapters he treats of cathedral music, and laments 
Seriously its decling in this kingdom, 
parochial psulmody the author recommends what he calls 
short-square-even, and uniform ayres, and is ‘ bold to say that many 
ef our psaty tuges are so exceltently good, that art cannot mend them, 
r make them better.” In speaking of the difficulty of singing in 
dune, eyen wath a good voice, he obseryes, that ‘ with an zuskilful- 
it is impossible. °Tis sad 
to hear what whining, tolig, yelling, or screeking there is in our 
country cungregations, where, if there be no orga to compel them to 
harmonica} ppity, the people seem affrighted, or distracted.’ The 
liberal use of compounds by the ingenious Master Mace gives his 
language a yery Grecian appearance. 

** The second part of the work treats of the lute, and professes to 
‘lay open all the secrets relating to that instrument, which, till the 
author's time, had anly. heen known to the masters of the science. . 

*« The third part is on the viol and music in general ; and in this 
he censures the abuse of music, in the disproportionate number of 
hass and treble instruments in the concerts of his time, in which he 
gays it was not puusual to haye but one small-weak-sounding basa- 
viol to two or three scolding violius, as he calls them. 
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* He gives directions for procuring and maintaimog the best 
music imaginable, and exhibits first, the plan of a music-room con- 
trived by himself for concerts, with galleries for auditors, capable of 
holding two hundred persons. The instruments are a table-organ 
(an invention of his own) and a chest of viols, two violins, and bases 
of strength sufficient ‘that they may not out-cry the rest of the 
music.’ To these he adds two theorboes, three full-sized lyra-viols, 
lusty and smart speaking; because that in consort they often retort 
against the treble, imitating, and often standing instead of that part, 
a second treble. ‘ And being thus stored, you have a ready enter- 
tainment for the greatest prince in the world.’ 

“ He afterwards gives directions for playing the viol, with a few 
lessons by way of example; and concludes with a chapter on music 
in general, which, however, contains nothing more than some reflec- 
tions of the author on the mysteries of music, which, he says, have 
a tendency to strengthen faith, and are a security against the sin of 
atheism. 

“« Mace does not appear to have held any considerable rank among 
musicians, nor is he celebrated either as a composer for, or a pere 
former on, the lute. His book, however, proves him to have been 
an excellent judge of the instrument, and contains such a variety of 
directions as to render it a work of great utility, We find in it 
many curious observations on the choice of stringed instruments, 
the various kinds of wood of which they are made, the method of 
preserving them, and the mode of using strings.” (Vol. I. p. 248.) 


We shall now present our readers with another extract of ra- 
ther a different nature, which seems to give a greater sanction to 
the stories which are related of the power of music than any 
other history which we have read. Besides, we think that those 
of our readers who are jealous of our national honour will read 
with additional interest the history of a composer whose works 
appear to have been the study, and to have formed the style, of 
our countryman Henry Purcell. 


*“ Alessandro Stradella flourished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a fine singer and an excellent performer 
on the harp, an instrument in which he took much delight. For 
some years he held the situation of composer to the Opera at Venice, 
under an appointment from the magistrates of that republic. 

‘“* He was likewise a teacher of music there ; and, amongst others, 
of whose instruction he had the superintendance, there was a young 
lady of rank, named Hoftensia, who lived in a criminal intercourse 
with a Venetian nobleman. His frequent access to this lady pro 
duced a mutual affection, and they agreed to elope together. They 
embarked for Rome in a fine night, and, aided by a favourable 
wind, effected their escape. i 
__ © On discovering the lady’s flight, the Venetian had recourse to 
the usual methods of the country in obtaining satisfaction for real 
or supposed injuries. He dispatched two assassins, with instruce 
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tions to murder both Stradella and the lady wherever they should 
be found, giving them a sum of money in hand, and making them 
the promise of a larger sum if they succeeded mthe attempt. Being 
arrived at Naples, they were informed that those of whom they were 
in pursuit were at Rome, where the lady passed as Stradella’s wife’: 
on this intelligence they wrote to their employer, requesting letters 
of recommendation to the Venetian ambassador at Rome, m order 
to secure an asylum to which they could tiy as soon as the deed was 
perpetrated. 

“ Having received these letters, they made the best of their way 
to Rome. At their arrival they were informed, that on the evening 
of the succeeding day Stradella was to give an oratorio in the church | 
of San Giovenni Laterano. They attended the performance, deter- 
mining to follow the composer and his mistress out of the church, 
and, seizing a convenient opportunity, to make the fatal blow. The 
music soou afterwards commenced ; but so exquisitely pathetic was 
it in some parts, that, long before it was concluded, the suggestions 
of humanity had begun to operate upon them. They were seized 
with remorse, and reflected with horror on the thought of depriving 
aman of life who could give to his auditors so much delight as they 
had felt. lu short, they entirely desisted from their purpose, and 
determined, imstead of taking away his life, to exert all their efforts 
to preserve it. They awaited his coming out of the church, and, 
after first thanking him for the pleasure they had received in hear- 
ing his music, informed him of the bloody errand on which they 
had been sent; expatiating on the irresistible charms which, of 
savages, had made them men, and had rendered it impossible for 
them to effect their bloody purpose. They concluded by earnestly 
advising that he and the lady should depart immediately from 
Rome, promising that they would forego the remainder of the re- 
ward, and would deceive their employer, by making him believe 
they had quitted that city on the morning of their arrival.” 


We shall make no further extracts, because we think that we 
have already quoted euough from the work to shew our readers 
that they may expect some amusemeut from its perusal ; and we 
purposely avoid extracting the accounts of those composers 
whose works are more generally known, because we wish to 
refer our readers to the work itself for their histories. _ : 

We must not, however, so far forget ourselves as to part with 
an author withoat finding some fault with his work; and as we 
cannot convict him of many positive failings, we must be content 
io notice his omissions. We do not mean to enter into an esti- 
mate of the talents and performances of the various composers 
whose memoirs are contamed in the work before us; but while 
names which it would be invidious to mention are recorded, we 
cafnot help being surprised at the omission of those of Lampug- 


bam, Pleyel, Richter, Hoffmeister, D’ Alembert, Roussier, our 
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own countrymen Callcott, Horsley, Clarke, King, and many 
others. We mention these names because they are the first 
which occur to us, without meaning to class them together, or to 
give any opinion on their respective merits ; but surely their claim 
to notice is superior to that of some whose memoirs our author 
has taken the trouble te publish. We mention this the rather 
because he appears to contemplate a supplement, and even if 
their dives should furnish little that would be interesting, yet some 
account of their works would not be unacceptable. 

In looking through the work before us we have been strack 
with one circumstance which, we believe, has not been generally 
attended to. Music has been frequently compared with poetry 
and painting, but those who have made the comparison do not 
appear to have paid sufficient attention to the different periods of 
ume which they have respectively required to bring them to them 
present state of perfection. What was music in the days of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Anosto? what was it in England 
when Milton wrote and Lely painted? Excepting occasionally 
in the music of the church, and in madrigals formed on the same 
model, we shall find little but a display of offensive pedantry, and 


an ostentation of difficulty and puerile contrivance. “ Ces sunt. 


des notes et rien que des notes; there is nothing m them which 


excitesrapture. ‘They may be heard by a lover of music with as’ 


little emotion as the clapper of a mill or the rumbling of a post- 
chaise.” We are aware that the period of which we have spoken 
has been mentioned as the time when music was at its highest’ 


pertection—*“ Now | am upon this subject,” says Sir John’ 


tHawkins*, “ I will tell the reader a secret, which is, that music 
was In its greatest perfection from about the middle of the six- 
teenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century; when, with 
a variety of treble instruments, a vicious taste was introduced, 

and vocal harmony received its mortal wound. In this period 
flourished Luca Marenzio, Monteverde, Horatio Vecchi, Cifra, 
and the Prince of Venosa; and, to the honour of this nation, our 
own Tallis and Bird; aud some years after, in the more elegant 
kinds of composition, such as madrigals, canzonets, &c. W ilbye, 
Weelkes, Bennet, Morley, Bateson, and others, whose’ works 
shew deep skill and tine invention.’ 

We have a great respect for the composers above named, and 
judging of them from such of their works as have reached us, we 
are not inclined to dispute their tile to some portion of admiration. 
But when the worthy knight represents music as being at its highest 
perfection during their time, we can by no means agree with “him. 


* Notes on Walton’e Ang'er, p. 287. 
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We may admire their science and the ingenious contrivance of 
their compositions, but we will venture to say that the works of 
Handel alone contaiv, united with an equal degree of science, 
more melody, feeling, and expression, and infinitely more of 
every thing that 1s lovely and impassioned in music, than 1s to be 
found in all their works. It is, however, unnecessary to contest 
this point, at Jeast while we are speaking of the rapid progress 
of music, because if in truth it did arrive at its greatest perfection 
at the period to which Sir John Hawkins alludes, the space of 
time which it required te bring it to maturity was less than we 
Imagine, and its progress more remarkable. At all events, we 
believe there are few, except those who “love for antiquity’s 
sake,” who can admire any except the choral compositions of 
those days. ‘The contemporary works of the poet and the painter 
still challenge our admiration; but who would care to hear per-~ 
formed “ a fantasy for viols, or a monotonous.ayre with a tabla~ 
ture for the lute” who would prefer “ choice ayres to synge 
to the theorbo” to the melodies of Handel or Pergolesi? In 
short, if we compare the progress of music during the three last 
centuries with that of other arts and sciences, we cannot but ob- 
serve how much more rapidly it has proceeded, and it may not 
be wholly uninteresting to enquire into the reasons of its sudden 
advance, 

During the infancy of music, those who cultivated it laboured 
under a disadvantage which was not felt by the professors of 
other sciences. ‘They were forming and not reviving a science ; 
and while the poet could take as his pattern productions on the 
verge of perfection, and the painter found among the relics of 
antiquity specimens, if not directly of his-own art, yet of the sister 
art of sculpture, which are still considered as models of cousum- 
mate excellence, the musician had no guide, and however music 
might have flourished in Greece and Rome, it was to him as if 
it had never existed. In fact, it seems as if something had been 
saved from the wreck of taste and science for every one but hime 
self. Fragments of poetry, philosophy, oratory, metaphysics, 
medicine, and of most arts and sciences, were collected and pre- 
served ; and when their reedification was begun, materials were 
not wanting for their foundations; but music was irrecoverably 
lost. It was even worse than lost; for although nothing was 
saved which could be of practical use, yet the hallucinations of 
speculative musicians remained, and were eagerly embraced by 
those to whom learning was dear in proportion to the obscurity 
in which it was involved. ' 

» The information which has reached us respecting the music of 
the ancients is, in fact, so scanty, that we know not whether they 
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had anv idea of harmony; and although the better opinion seems’ 
té be that they had not, yet the question can never be decided. 
‘The works of antiquity on this subject which have come down to 
us are all theoretical, and if they do not fascinate in the present 
day, had such charms for our monkish ancestors that they ob~ 
tained for music a place in the circle of sciences. ‘This, however, 
assisted its progress but little. It could not, indeed, be otherwise 
while the theory existed independently of the practice, and there’ 
was no art to which the science could be applied. ‘The science’ 
which they studied instructed them how to divide the scale with 
mathematical accuracy; to discourse with a profusion of learned 
obscurity on the modes and tetrachords of the ancients, and the’ 
ratios of every interval, from the diapason .to the comma; but it 
did not advance them one step in harmony, melody, or modula- 
tion. There was, as we have said, no practice to which the 
theory could be applied ; and this is strictly true if we except the’ 
monotonous descant used in the church service. It was impos- 
sible to form any connection between the rules of Ptolemy and 
Boéethitis, or the ecclesiastical modes and the modo lascivo of. 
national music ; and thus the science and practice of music were 
at au immeasurable distance from each other. The theorist 
looked with contempt on the minstrel, and the minstrel knew riot’ 
that the theorist existed. Whiile the cloistered pedant wa’ split- 
tine the scale and chastising his ear to the unnatural harmonites' of 
the ancients, the vagrant minstrel was making his art subservient’ 
to his necessities, and gladly exchanging his music for susteitance. 
Under such circumstances 2 science could improve but slowly.’ 
No coalition could be expected between parties so opposite, atid’ 
notte ever was formed. At length the licentious vagrancy of 
practical musicians was checked by legal restraint, and practical 
music sunk lower than ever. Still, however, the theorist went om 
slowly, disporting himself witlr canto fermo, and occasionally~ 
relaxing into plain descant; but harmony long struggled to get 
free from the restraints of arithmetic and the ecclesiastical 
modes. 

It is, in fact, to the church that we must look for the first dawa 
of music in this country; but even there, before the sixteenth 
eentury, we look in vai for any thing which would now be tole- 
rated. And here we cannot help seeing the injury which music 
sustained from being made a mathematical science before it had 
become a praetical art. ‘The painter expects to be tried by the 
eye, and conceives of no higher appeal. It is in vaiit that his 
picture is strictly within the rules of perspective and proportion’ 
if the eye is displeased ; and when that is satisfied, the deviations: 
from rules are admired rather than blamed, and considered less 
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as the evidences of ignorance than as the characteristic eccen- 
tricities of genius. But with music during its infancy the case 
was different. Its professor before he had become acquainted 
with the nature of practical music (for, indeed, there was scarcely 
any with which to be acquainted) had learned the divisions of the 
scale, and knew what he was to consider as harmony. It is true 
that his ear might sometimes suggest a doubt ; but it was soon 
removed by his monochord, and geometry and arithmetic demon- 
strated that comparative dissonance was perfect harmony. For 
this reason, while a succession of naked fourths was common and 
approved descant, the major third was almost entirely rejected, 
: or only used as a licence. Under this disadvantage did music 
labour. Born in fetters and nursed in thraldom, it is not sur- 
prising that its infancy was long and weak, and that when at 
ength it acquired some degree of liberty by the introduction of 
canto figurato and fugue, it should still have retained some of the 
infirmities of childhood. ‘This, however, did not take place until 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
f But what contributed infinitely more to set music free was the 
itt institution of the opera about a century afterwards. ‘The com- 
tt poser, instead of being able to cover his want of melody, b 
crowded harmony and contrivance, was, by being obliged to write 
for a single voice and a character in action, compelled to attempt — 
something like expression. He was, in a great measure, denied 
his old luxuries of fugue and canon, and obliged to turn his atten- 
tion to the refinement of melody and modulation. He had, more- 
over, two parties to satisfy; the learned, who required science ; 
and the rest of the audience, who looked for character and ex- 
pression. This amusement becoming popular, composers mul- 
Uplied, and emulation was excited. Novelty was exacted; and 
though this was doubtless productive of much bad music, yet 
new effects were attempted, and the resources of composition 
were laid open; new successions and combinations were ha- 


zarded, condemned by those who afterwards adopted them, and 
at length universally received. : 


Ant. XXI1f1.—De L’ Allemagne. Par Madame La Baronne 
de Stael Holstem. $ Vols. $vo. London. 1813. 


Tue distinguished lady whose work is now before us has already 
in this number been the subject of our praise and blame; neither 
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of which may perhaps seem of importance enough to excite her 
attention, much less to influence her sentiments. ‘The impres- 
sion which this last production of Madame de Staél seems hkely 
to make upon the public—a production which reaches from the 
centre to the utmost bounds of opinion, and dictates on all that 
most concerus human happiness with such authoritative grace— 
could not fail of engaging us in an examination of its spirit and 
tendency. We offer this consideration to the reader as our ex- 
cuse for bringing the literary character of this lady twice before 
him in the same number of our Review. ‘The bookseller who, 
in his advertisements of the work, has told us of the despotic 
dictum of those critics who have designated this lady as “ bein a 
beyond all comparison the first female writer of the age,” has, a 
in addition to the efficacy of praise conveyed in language so im- 
posing, known how to avail himself, with great adroitness, of the 
excitements which a tale of mystery and suppression is calcu- 
lated to produce. , be 

To the opinion so peremptorily pronounced, being not among 4: 
the number of those who acknowledge themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal from which it issued, very little of the 
curiosity which we felt to peruse the promised publication is to. 
be attributed; but we do own that we partook largely of the im- 
patience universally felt to see what the irritable feelings of con- 
scious usurpation would wince at in a work written on the man- 
ners, the society, the literature, and the philosophy of a foreign 
people. Having now perused the book, we are left in a state of 
stupid wonder at the motives which produced the interposition 
of the police on this occasion. ‘he passages which the censors 
of Paris first required to be suppressed, before the brutal act of 
tearing the work into pieces was committed by the messengers 
of police, are marked by inverted commas. ‘These passages 
are so perfectly innoxious and indifferent, that one would al- 
most suspect that the censor, forgetting the tyrannical purpose 
of his review, insensibly assumed the mere office of literary 
critic, and thought only of retrenching what was useless and 
redundant. It would be a waste of time to frame conjectures 
as to the latent motives of captious tyranny; but we owe it to- 
genius to declare, that the preservation of the work with all its 
blemishes, (and “ blemishes” is a soft word to designate some of 
its objectionable parts) was, under all circumstances, a truly in- 
teresting and important event in the intellectual history of man. 

‘Though we will not say that Madame de Staél “ is beyond all 
comparison the first female writer of the age,” (for there are 


female talents in our own country which we fear not to bring 
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into comparison with those of Madamie de Stacl, and which are 
only less dazzling because a calmer and holier aim has directed 
their application) we are decidedly of opinion that the work now 
before us is incomparably the best of the productions of Madame 
de Stael. It is full of rich, noble, and original thoughts, ex- 
pressed in a style deep, clear, harmonious, and spirited, full of 
living grace and natural vigour. ‘he character of the work 1s 
almost wholly exempt from certain feminine marks, which, never- 
theless, we are hardly disposed to censure in a female writer, and 
which, indeed, are too characteristic of what we love to become 
the subject of rigorous criticism. Her thoughts, which are all of 
the manly cast, flow with a rapid ease and self-confident unstudied 
strength, which belong rather to the robuster sex; while yet in 
the tone and temperament that distinguish the sentimental parts 
of the performance, something seems evidently borrowed, and 
happily borrowed from the softer composition of woman. 

Of prejudices Madame de Staél has her full share. The new 
order of things appears to have taken powerful hold of her ima- 
gination, and the fanatical pretensions of German illumination 
seem to have survived in her mind the development of their dan- 
gerous tendencies. 

‘To us it seems very paradoxical to ascribe the generous efforts 
which Germany has recently been making to recover her inde- 
preemie to her systems of philosophy; this, however, is the 
anguage of Madame de Stael in the concluding passage of her 
preface. |n this country we are disposed to adopt the reverse 
of this proposition, and to attribute the political concussions of 
these latter days, winch have shaken so many empires to their 
foundations, and levelled the barriers of national independence, 
to the fatal union of visionary philosophy with political practice, 
from which the brood of jacobinism have burst into life, armed 
against the peace of uations, and the principles of social order. 
We cannot help thinking, in opposition to the opinion just alluded 
to, that the regeneration of political independence and security 
must be calculated according to a ratio inverse to the credit in 
which. the philosophising spirit of these last forty years:is held it 
Germany and Europe at large. 

We shall have occasion in the course of this article to extend 
our remarks on this head; at present we shall confine ourselves to 
that part of the work m which the writer has sketched a portraiture 
of German society and manners, and which for vigour and colour, 
warmth and life, is not easy to be paralleled. In presuming to 
entertain, doubts. of the utility and dignity of German  philo- 
sophy, we throw no reflections on the great bedy of the nation, 
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which has our cordial esteem: the probity, simplicity, and fidelity 
of the Germans, .so interestingly displayed by this writer, we have: 
witnessed and admired. 

‘The acquaintance of Madame de Staél with Germany has 
probably been ma great measure confined to the literary portion of 
its people, or, to use a favourite phrase of her own, with literary 
Germany. She seems to have regarded it only as a nation of- 
scholars—as the proper sojourn of the severer muses—as the land 
of thought. With a mind of restless enquiry, and with a singular: 
aptitude to studies of an abstracted nature, she has found in the 
vortices of German speculation an irresistible attraction. Her 
prejudices have prevented her from discovering the nothingness of 
these speculations, both in their foundation and application, or their 
bewildering effects on civil government and social life: she has 
permitted herself to be betrayed by delusive appearances mto a: 
passionate fondness for seemingly profound but really superficial 
systems. Under this literary fascination, she appears to have seer 
nothing in Germany but a pure sovereignty of mind, moulding 
the habits and directing the thoughts of all its classes, from the 
highest to the meanest ; a region of soul and sentiment, where all- 
is chaste and holy and blameless, under the refining influence of 
a spiritual philosophy. 

The aggregation of causes which conspire to determine the 
manners, thoughts, and sentiments of a people, cannot but be 
imperfectly known to the wisest reasoners. Some of the sources’ 
of character, however, lie more upon the surface. Germany is a. 
collection of insulated communities; it has no great and central 
capital to draw together, accumulate, and collate the various’ 
masses of intelligence and interest, formed under the influence of 
Jocal diversities. ‘The combination of mind is therefore very im- 
perfect, for men are never so well shaken together as in the capitals: 
ofempires. | 

_ Society is nowhere in Germany upon a scale sufficiently large 
and representative to promulgate laws of national taste, or to con- 
troul the excentricities of intellect and temper; and however’ 
justly it has been remarked that the discipline of ridicule has’ 
awed ito tameness the aspirations of genius, and laughed honesty 
and morality out of existence in France, yet it is equally true that 
without much exposure to general observation, without frequent: 
reference to common consent, common practice, and common 
feelings, neither the philosopher, the poet, nor the moralist, can be 
excellent or useful. 

‘The writings of the men of letters in Germany have been 
generally deticient im that prudence from which genius has no- 
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privilege of exemption, and that practical discernment and common 
sense which preserve the equipoise of the mind, and check the 
disorderly influences of passion and sentiment. 

This want of accuracy of touch is also remarkable in the manners 
of the Germans : and as their genius disdains the yoke of utility, 
so their manners are without that spirit of accommodation which 
is the hfe and perfection of social intercourse. Flexibility and 
vivacity are the true machinery of conversation; but if the Ger- 
mans in this talent are greatly inferior to their southern and western 
neighbours, that homage to truth, and that scriousness of character, 
which they offer as substitutes, raise them above the rest of Europe 
m the scale of moral dignity. ‘l‘heir rigorous climate, their ro- 
mantic forests, their feudal impressions, their chivalrous legends, 
their mediocrity of condition, and their secluded lives, preserve 
and strengthen this serious bias of their character, together with a 
certain energy and independence of thought, which render them a 
very interesting subject of description and contemplation. — Thus 
considering them, they present a phenomenon of great singularity 
in the philosophical history of the species. Unbounded in the 
freedom of their speculations, they maintain a punctual regard to 
the decencies of practice; and with a philosophy that sets ex- 
perience and expediency at nought, they yet move within the limit 
of ordinary prudence. ‘Thus also while they propose liberty in the 
abstract, they live in actual consciousness of the necessity of effici- 
ent government; and while they theorize morals into evanescent. 
principles, they adjust their conduct to the maxims of a plain 
economy. ‘Lhey follow ancient usage, and prescribe mnovation, 
offering their example as the antidote to the bane of their precepts. 
They reverse in hypothesi what they promulge in thesi ;—live for 
the truth, and preach for the devil. As long as any dregs of their 
liberal philosophy shall exist, the economy of life, and the stability 
of governments, will be in danger of disturbance ; and yet were 
they themselves to become the victims of their own delusive lights, 
virtue would lose one of the fairest portions of her inheritance on 
earth. Pursuing still this climax of incongruity, we have seen the 
character of Germany rise in noble resistance to the consequences of . 
her own lessons ; and Germans are among the most active to extin-. 
guish that German illumination which, by the agency of France,. 
had nearly set the universe on fire. 7 vid 

We are told by Madame de Staél that labour and reflection are 
the distinctive features of the people of Germany; that they are 
sluggish and inert; and that it is imagination rather than intellect 
that characterizes the nation. ‘Io understand the union of these qua- 
lities in the character of the Germans, we are to consider them as. 
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laborious in abstraction and inert in business, as giving to thought 
what belongs to action, and to sentiment what belongs to moral 
prudence. We sympathize with Madame de Staél’s eulogy, which 
is full of feeling and force, on the simplicity, directness, veracity, 
and fidelity of the German people in general. But in sound philo- 
sophy and the true conduct of the understanding they appear to 
have made but little advancement since the days of Leibnutz. 

Some of the phrases of Madame de Staél are so mystically 
magnificent, that an uninstructed mind can catch only a partial 
illumination from them ; but the “ vie intime” and the “ poésie de 
l’ame,” which she tells us are characteristic of the Germans, are 
so eloquently and feelingly unfolded in the details which follow, 
that before we have proceeded far we become entirely familiar 
with these new qualitics, and begin to apprehend clearly that there 
is an internal lite which every body does not live, and an inner 
apartment of the mind where the spirits enjoy a festivity, and dance 
to a music, of their own. 


** Dés que l’on s’éléve un peu au-dessus de la derniére classe du 
peuple en Allemagne, on s’apergoit aisément de cette vie intime, de 
cette poésie de ’ame qui caracterise les Allemands, Les habitants 
des villes et des campagnes, les soldats et les laboureurs, savent 
presque tous la musique; il m’est arrivé d’entrer dans de pauvres 
muisons noircies par la fumée de tabac, et d’entendre tout a coup 
non seulement la maitresse, mais le maitre du logis, improviser sur 
te clavecmm, comme les Italiens improvisent en vers. L’on a soin, 
presgue par-tout, que, les jours de marché, il y ait des joueurs 
d‘instruments a vent sur le balcon de l’hétel-de-ville qui domine la 
place publique: les paysans des environs participent ainsi a la douce 
jouissance du premier des arts. Les écoliers se proménent dans les 
rues, le dimanche, en chantant les psaumes en cheeur. On raconte 
gue Luther fit souvent partie de ce chezur dans sa premiére jeunesse, 
J'étois 4 Eisenach, petite ville de Saxe, un jour d’hiver si froid, que 
les rues mémes étoient encombrées de neige; je vis une lougue 
suite de jeunes gens en manteau noir, qui traversoient la ville en 
célébrant les louanges de Dieu. Il n’y avoit qu’eux dans la rue; 
car la rigueur des frimas en écartoit tout le monde; et ces voix, 
presqu’aussi harmonieuses que celles du midi, en se faisant entendre 
au milieu d’une nature si sévére, causoient d’autant plus d’attendris- 
sement. Les habitants de !a ville n’osoient, par ce froid terrible, 
ouvrir leurs fenétres ; mais on apercevoit, derriére les vitraux, des 
visages tristes ou sereins, jeunes ou vieux, qui recevoient avec joie 
les consolations religieuses que leur offroit cette douce mélodie.” 
( Vol. I. p- 21, 22.) . 


We seartély know what to say to the character which Madame 
de Staéb gives of the women of Germany; or whether we cai 
venture to adopt her rules of estimation with respect to the sex 
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in general. A nation wherem “ love is a religion,” and where the 
ladies “ coquet with enthusiasm,” does not altogether correspond 
with our idea of that state of intercourse in which the female cha- 
racter is in its right position, and enjoys its true estimation. A prin- 
ciple or a passion, for we are puzzled how to class it, called “ sen- 
timentality,” seems to be too much in vogue for all to be well on the 
side of virtue. ‘The facility of divorce m the protestant states lets 
loose irregular appetite, challenges adventurous love, and just leaves 
trespass enough in the deed to irritate to the commission. It is 
difficult to say whether downright polygamy or an unrestrained 
privilege of divorce is the greater friend to dissolution of morals. 
We are happy to hear, however, from this accurate observer of 
German excellencies and eccentricities, that notwithstanding these 
unpromising appearances, “ the simple manners and careful edu- 
cation of the German women,” assisted by “ that purity of soul” 
which is so natural to them, keep them tolerably steady to the 
principles of virtue and honour amudst all their “ sentimentalities.” 
~ We will not say all that we think of these magnificent notions, 
or define what we conceive to be really comprehended under 
them; we should, perhaps, in doing so, commit sacrilege at the 
shrme of these divimties of Madame de Stael: but we will ven- 
ture to imtimate, that were we to provide for this “ careful 
education,” we should with all our might exclude every novel 
and play which Germany for this last half century has produced, 
and our young ladies should hear no more of the Sorrows of 
Werter, or of the Devil and Dr. Faustus. To the eulogy which 
Madame de Stael has pronounced upon the general character of 
her own sex not our gallantry, but our heart, assents. It is most 
true that in sensibility and generosity we are far behind them, and 
that “the most beautiful of the virtues, self-devotion, is their en- 
joyment and their destiny.” All that we claim for our own sex is 
this—a right to the benefit of these amiable patterns, and a right to 
denounce those abuses of sentiment, and that misdirection of 
education, which have a tendency to. render this sensibility, this 
generosity, and this self-devotion, very troublesome, by their ex- 
actions, their pretensions, and their aberrations. Madame de Staél 
has well expressed our meaning by the following observation ; 
“ T’amour est une religion en Allemagne mais une religion 
poétique qui tolére trop volontiers tout ce que la sensibilité peut 
excuser. | 
But we call upon the sex for their profound gbligations to 
Madame de Stael for the manner in which she has vindicated their 
real nights, and resented their injuries, in a passage of, great ex- - 
cellence, wherein a very just picture is given of the vanity and 
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perfidy, solence and hard-heartedness of the men of fashion in 
France. 


Depuis que Vesprit chevaleresque s'étoit éteint en France, 


depuis qu'il n’y avoit plus de Godefroi, de saint Louis, de Bayard, 
qui protegeassent la foiblesse, et se crussent liés par unej parole 
comme pur dés chaines indissolubles, j’oserai dire, contre opinion 
reque, que la France a peut-étre été, de tous les pays du monde, 
ceiui ot les femmes torent le moins heureuses par le coeur. On 
appeloit la France le paradis des femmes, parcequ’elles y jouissoient 
d'une grande liberté; mais cetie liberté méme venoit de la facilité 
avec laquelle on se détachoit d’elles. Le Ture qui renferme sa 
femme lu) prouve au moins par 1a qu'elle est nécessaire 3 son bon- 
heur: I’homme 3 bonnes fortunes, tel que le dernier siécle nous en 
a fourni tant d’exemples, choisit les femmes pour victimes de sa 
vanité; et eette vanité ne consiste pas seulement 4 les séduire, mais 
a les abandonner. Il faut qu’il puisse indiquer avee des paroles 
légéres et mmattaguables en elies-mémes que telle femme l’a aimé ét 
qwil ne s’en soucie plus, ‘ Mon amour-propre me crie: Fais-la 
mourir de chagrin,’ disoit un ami du baron de Bezenval, et cet ami 
lui parut trés regrettable quand une mort prématurée Pempécha de 
suivre ce beau dessein. Ou se lasse de tout, mon ange, Ecnt M. de La 
Clos dans un roman qui fait frémir par les raffinements d’immoralité 
qu'il décéle. Enfin, dans ces temps od prétendoit que 
régnojt en France, il ine semble que la galanterie mettoit les femmes, 
pour ainsi dire, hors la loi. Quand leur régne d’un moment étoit 
passé, il n'y avoit pour elles ni gén¢rosité, ni reconnoissance, ni méme 
pitié. L’on contrefaisoit Jes aceents de l'amour pour les faire 
tomber dans le piége, comme le crocodile, qui imite la voix des en- 
fants pour attirer leurs méres. 

‘ Louis XIV, si vanté par sa galanterie chevaleresque, ne se 
montra-t-il pas le plus dur des hommes dans sa conduite envers la 
femme dont il avoit été le plus aimué, madame de La Valliére? Les 
details qu'on en lit dans les mémoires de Madame sont affreux, Il 
navra de douleur lame infortuyée qui n’avoit respiré que_pour lui, 
et vingt années de larmes au pied de la croix purent a peine ci¢a- 
triser les blessures que le cruel dédain du monarque avoit faites. 
Rien n’est si barbare que la vanité; et comme la société, le bon ton, 
la mode, le suceés, mettent singuliérement en jeu cette vanitié, il 
n'est aucun pays od le bonheur des femmes soit plus en danger que 
celui tout depend de ee qu'on appelle opinion, et et chacun ap- 
' prend des autres ce qu'il est de bon goft de sentir. 

“Tl faut l’avouer, les femmes ont fini par prendre part 4 ’immo- 
ralité qui détrujsoit leur véritable empire: en valant moins, elles ont 
moins souffert. Cependant, a quelques exceptions prés, la vertu des 
femmes depeud toujours de la conduite des hommes, La prétendue 
légéreté des femmes vient de ce qu’elles ont peur d’étre abandon- 
nées : elles se précipitent dans la honte par crainte de Poutrage,”, 
(Vol. I. p. 46—48.) 


We wish most devoutly that the above passage, for which we. 
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cannot help loving the writer, may sink deep and take root in the 
minds of our countrywomen ; with whose rights, with whose pro- 
tection, and with whose honour, we presume to charge ourselves 


‘in a particular manner. But we are for sending them neither to 


Germany nor France for education. We distrust the theory of 
virtue, while we dread the importunity of vice. Enthusiasm, 
though pure in its beginnings, betrays us into the power of as- 
sumed feelings, of treacherous tears, and tones that mimick the 
cry of virtue in distress : and there is in open profligacy and gay 
debauchery, a sort of abandonment to the sex, a sacrifice of all at 


‘the shrine of beauty, a heroism iu the cause of voluptuousness, 
‘which pleases while it shocks the nature of women, unless a wise 


education has anticipated the danger, and placed a guard of more 
security than sentiment in the avenues that conduct to the soul. 
In the eulogy pronounced on the societies of Paris, as pos- 
sessing alone the true art of conversation, Madame de Stael 
must forgive us for observing the marks of a pampered taste, 
which refuses plain food ; an over-wrought relish of what is high 
and seasoned, proceeding in some degree from a bad habit of 
living. She observes, that “ we seldom find among the German 
ladies that quickness of apprehension, which animates conversa- 
tion, and sets every idea in motion ; which is a sort of pleasure, 


‘scarcely to be met with any where out of the most lively and witty 


societies of Paris. "The chosen company,” says the baroness, “ of 
a French metropolis can alone confer this rare delight ; elsewhere, 
we generally find only eloquence in public, or tranquil pleasure 
in familiar life. Conversation as a-talent,” continues this lively 
lady, “‘ exists in France alone ; in all other countries it answers 
the purposes of politeness, of argument, or of friendly inter- 
course. In France, it is an art to which the imagination and the 
soul are, no doubt, very necessary, but which possesses besides 
‘its certain secrets, by which the absence of both may be sup- 
‘plied when necessary.” 

Secrets in conversation, of such magical efficacy, as to supply 
the absence both of “ imagination” and “ soul,” we were induced 


-at first to think must be profound indeed; but a little consi- 


_deration created a suspicion in our minds, as to the nature of 
these invaluable secrets which we are almost afraid to disclose. 
-But for the sake of truth, and that a discovery so important to 
mankind may be made if possible, we request Madame de Stael 
‘to consider whether the grand mystery may not consist in the 
‘mere commerce of compliment, and the gratification of personal 
‘vanity. For ourselves, we are humbly of opinion, that when 
conversation becomes specifically a study and an art, it loses its 
best grace ; it loses the charm of nature and sincerity, challenges 
too much effort, and kindles too little emotion ; is too ambitious 
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for ease, and too vague for instruction. ‘The merit of Parisian 
conversation seems, according to Madame de Steel, to consist in 
something which imports more than the mere “ tranquil pleasure 
of famhar life.” Let this be admitted; but stil it may be esked 
whether this something does not destroy that tranquil pleasure 
itself, and come in by substitution rather than by addimon; and 
if so, what compensation dves it brig? Is conversation always 
to end where it begms: Is it merely a game, or gymnastic ex- 
ercise of mind? Is there no social amprevement or general bevefit 
of which it ought to be the means? Surely among its objects 
the highest place belongs to the interests of that “ sour,” of 
the mention of which these pages are so full ; and where neither 
« soul,” nor “ imagination,” nor “ tranquil delight,” are wanting’; 
that something of superaddiiion which Ireach vivacity bestows, 
will not be much regretted by such of the sensible part of man- 
kind as have witnessed its display m the good societies of Paris: 

it may be a thorough English idea, but as such we are not 
ashamed of it, that conversation among such beings as this 
French lady admits the French to be cannot be worthy of the 
eulogy she bestows upon it. There cannot well be imagined a 
more disgusting picture of humanity, than that which may be eol- 
lected from the different incidental allusions to the l’rench charac, 
ter scattered over this work, aud principally occurring in the 
fourth chapter, which treats of the influeyce of the spirit of 
chivalry. ‘The forms of chivalry have long departed from among 
mankind, but something of the chivalrous mind still warms the 
bosom amidst the snows of northern Germany, Duels, indeed, are 
less frequent than im France, aud the sentiment of bravery may be 
generally weaker; but hoyour, veracity, respect for women and 
impressions of religion, are among the vestiges of chivalry, 
which time has been unable to erase from the German gentle- 
man. In France nothiug remains to stimulate its genius but the 
impulse of the new philosophy, on which the gppellation of 
“ hberal” is bestowed by, Madame de Stael, with too little consi 
deratioy of its origin aud character. In Germany, no number of 
duels, not a hecatomb: of human victums would compensate for 
one act of intrinsic turpitude. In France, a man may dare to be 
vicions if he dares to Awht his aceyser;—imucder, with the forms 
of honowr, is there a sytticient exeuse to society for adultery and 
dishonesty.) | 


Amoug a people so thoroughly depraved, conversation, to be. 


decent, inust belie their character, and its only escape out of this 

pollation of sevtiment is mto the region of badinage, flattery, ang 

frivolity. Phat this is in truth the real staple of L’rench convey 
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i 
sation, in the opinion of Madame de Stael herself, is to be gather- 
| _ed from the first volume of her work, in which she takes such 
a 


frequent occasion of recurring to this topic. “ The necessity of 
conversation,” she observes, “ is felt by all classes of people in 


a. France : speech is not there, as elsewhere, merely the meaus of 
by 4 communicating from one to another, ideas, sentiments, and trans- 
ed actions; but it is an instrument on which they are fond of play- 
oo ing, and which animates the spirits, like music among some peo- 


“ple, and strong liquors among others.” 
The chief beauty of this work of Madame de Stael is its vi- 
s, gorous drawing of national character. With a magical pencil, 
whose every touch imparts life and contrast to her portraits, she 
carries us from northern to southern Germany. Franconia, 
Suabia, and Bavaria, before the institution of the noble academy 
at Munich, were destitute of poetry and learning, and learned 
: establishments. ; all was ceremony and stiffness, and while good- 
Lid ness and integrity were every where to be found, neither dignity 
1 nor ease of manners appeared in any part ofsociety. In this con- 
trast between the north and south of Germany, in respect to the 
cultivation of the mind, something is allowed to accidental diver- 
sities in the genius of their sovereigns ; but the main reason of 
this disparity Madame de Stael discovers in the tendencies of 
climate, and with too much addiction to the plausible in theory, 
‘supposes that where the climate is neither severe nor beautiful,— 
where one lives without having any thing to fear or to hope from 
the heavens, oue is occupied only with the positive interests of 

existence. 

** Ce sont les délices du midi ou les rigueurs du nord qui ébran- 
lent fortement l'imagination. Soit qu’on lutte contre la nature, ou 
qu’on s’enivre de ses dons, la puissance de la création n’en est pas 
moins forte, et reveille en nous le sentiment des beaux-arts ou l’in- 
stinct des mystéres de l’ame. L’Allemagne méridionale, tempérée 
sous tous les rapports, se maintient dans un etat de bien-étre mono- 
tone, singuliérement nuisible a l’activité des affaires come a celle de 
la pensée, Le plus vif désir des habitans de cette contrée paisible 
et féconde, c’est de continuer a exister comme ils existent ; et que 
fait-on avec ce seul désir? I] ne suffit pas méme pour conserver ce 
dont on se contente.”’ 
_ This is extremely eloquent in expression, as what is not which 
comes from the pen of this#writer? but is it really true, that to 
raise the views of man above the mere preservation of his being, 
» the incitements of physical want or abundance, of asperity or beau- 
_ ty in nature, are required? ‘The truth seems rather to be, that-man 
at these extremes of his condition rarely attains to the full deve- 
lopment of his mental powers. The rigours of a frozen climate 
make it luxury enough to be secured against its influence; happr 
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ness, in such a situation, assumes a negative shape ; and man’s 
concern with nature is rather to defend himself from her attacks 
than to explore her secrets. ; 
In climates, on the contrary, where the prolific power of crea- 
tion outruns the wants and necessities of our being, and the mind, 
uninvigorated by contrast, sickens under the weight of blessings, 
its great object is to consume and enjoy,—to resist the assaults of 
satiety, and to renovate exhausted appetite. ‘ 
We venture, therefore, to doubt whether in either of these ex- 
treme situations the physical condition of man is favourable to his 
mental progress ; and to suspect that neither mdigence nor reple- 
tion, neither protracted winter nor perpetual summer, places the 
mind in the posture best suited to the exercise of its inquisitive 
functions, and the development of its powers of expansion. 
Rocks and precipices, desarts of frost and oceans of ice, terrific 
twilights and enduring darkness, may people the imagination with 
fearful forms, and shake the soul with thoughts sublimely terrible : 
the lands where southern suns diffuse their gifts, and gild the 
face of nature with spontaneous increase, may impart their luxu- 
nance to the imagination of the poet; but it is in the tem 
rate regions of the earth that the equilibrium of mind has been best 
preserved, and its energies best collected and exerted; it is there 
that each faculty receives its appropriate impulse, that the im- 
pressions from without conduce to the perfection of the economy 
within, and that every thing contributes to promote the health and 
activity of the interior constitution of man. Bountiful, however, 
is that dispensation which has placed all these geographical diver- 
sities of the globe under the controul of moral institutions and the 
triumphant dominion of mind. 
According to the stated divisions of the subject of these volumes, 
Madame de Staél professes to treat, first, of Germans and the 
manners of the Germans; secondly, of their literature ; thirdly, of 
their philosophy and morals ; and lastly, of their religion and enthu- 
siasm. She has, however, claimed and exercised the privilege of 
superseding this arrangement, and of running one topic into 
another whenever it suited her convenience. She observes, that 
they are necessarily so blended that it was impossible, without con- 
sidering them all together, to make each distinct part properly in- 
telligible ; all wiisch plain people describe by a short phrase— 
want of method, and philosophical arrangement. But who can 
censure the defect of method, where a greater degree of it might - 
have restricted the rovings of a mind which carries hight and heat 
whithersoever it wanders? 
In commenting on the interference with the press by. the 
Austrian government, and the importation of foreign books, some 
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observations occur of great weight and utility, We cannot help 
extracting that which she makes upon the latter restriction. 


«« Le mal que peuvent faire les mauvais livres n’est corrigé que 
par les bons, les inconvéuients des lumiéres ne sont évités que par 
un plus haut degré de lumiéres. Il y a deux routes a prendre en 
toutes choses: retrancher ce qui est dangereux, ou donner des 
forces nouvelles pour y résister. Le seoteid moyen est le seul qui 
convienne 4 Vepoque od nous vivons; car innocence ne pouvant 
étre de nos jours Ja compagne de l’ignorance, celle-ci ne fait que du 
mal, Tant de paroles ont été dites, tant de sophismes répétés, qu'il 


_ faut beaucoup savoir pour bien juger, et les temps sont passés oi} 


Jon s’en tenoit en fait d’idées au patrimoine de ses péres. On doit 
donc songer, non a repousser les lumiéres, mais a les rendre com- 

létes, pour que leurs rayons brisés ne présentent point de fausses 
ueurs. Un gouvernment ne sauroit prétendre a derober a uve 
grande nation la connoissance de l’esprit qui régne dans son siécle ; 
cet esprit renferme des éléments de fir et de grandeur, dont on 
peut user avec succés quand on ne craint pas d'aborde hardiment 
toutes les questions; on trouve alors dans les véritées éternelles des 
ressources contre les erreurs passagéres, et dans Ja liberté méme le 
maintien de l’ordre et l’accroissement de la puissance.” (Vol, I. 
p- 63, 64.) 


We felt a peculiar pleasure, a tranquil train of emotions, half 
romantic and half domestic, in perusing the description which 
is given us of the recreations of the promenade, called the Prater, 
near the city of Vienna. As it owes nothing of its effect to 
the language, we will lay the passage before our readers in the 
English dress. | 

_ There is no great city without its public building, its prome- 
nade, or some other wonder of'art or of nature, to which the recollec- 
tions of infancy attach themselves; and I think that the Prater 
must possess a charm of this description for the inhabitants of 
Vienna; no where do we find, so near the capital, a public walk so 
rich in the: beauties, at once of rude and ornamented nature. A 
majestic forest extends to the banks of the Danube; herds of deer 
are seen from afar passing through the meadow; they return.every 
morning, and fly. away every evening when the iuflux of company 


disturbs their solitude. A spectacle, seen at Paris only three times 


a year, on the road to Long-Champ, is renewed every day, during 
the fine season, at Vienna. ‘This isan Italian custom—the daily pro- 
menade at the same hour. Such regularity would be impracticable 
in a country whére pleasures are so, diversified as at Parts ; but the 
Viennese, from whatever cause, would find it difficult to relinquish 
the habit of it. It must be agreed that it forms a most aking 
coup d'eil, the sight of a whole nation assembled under the shade 
of magnificent trees, on a turf kept ever. verdant by the waters of 
the Danube. The people of fashion in carriages, those of the lower 
orders qn. foot, meet there every evening. In this wise country, 
even pleasures are looked upon in the light of duties, and they have 
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this advantage, that they never grow tedious, however uniform. 
They preserve as much regularity in dissipation as in business, and 
waste their time as methodically as they employ it. | 

‘¢ If you enter one of the redoubts where balls are given to the ci- 
tizens on holidays, you will behold men and women gravely perform- 
Ing, Opposite to each other, the steps of a minuet, of which they 
have imposed on themselves the amusement; the crowd often se- 
parates a couple while dancing, and yet each persists, as if they 
were dancing to acquit their consciences; each moves alone, te 
right and left, forwards and backwards, without caring about the 
other who is figuring all the while with equal conscientiousness ; 
now and then, only, they utter a little exclamation of joy, and thes 
immediately return to the serious discharge of their sleds 

* It is above all on the Prater that one is struck with the ease and 
prosperity of the people of Vienna. This city has the reputation 
of consuming more victuals than any other place of an equal popu- 
lation ; and this species of superiority, a little vulgar, is not contest- 
ed. One sees whole families of citizens and artificers, setting off at 
tive in the evening for the Prater, there to take a sort of rural res 
freshment, equally substantial with a dinner elsewhere, and the 
money which they can afford to lay out upon it proves how labori- 
ous they are, and under how mild a government they live. 

“ Tens of thousands return at night, leading by the hand their 
wives and children; no disorder, no quarreling disturbs all this 
multitude, whose voice is hardly heard, so silent is theit joy|! This 
silence, nevertheless, does not proceed from any melancholy dispo- 
sition of the soul; it is rather a certain physical happiness, which 
induces men in the south of Germany to ruminate on their sensa- 
tions, as in the north on their ideas, The vegetative existence of 
the south of Germany bears some analogy to the contemplative 
existence of the north: in each, there is repose, indolence, and re- 
flection. 

‘If you could imagine an equally numerous assembly of Parisians 
met together in the same place, the air would sparkle with bon mots, 
pleasantries, and disputes ; never can a Frenchman enjoy any pléea- 
sure in which his self-love would not in some manner find itself a 

lace. | 

“ Noblemen of rank take their promenade on horses or in car- 
riages of the greatest magnificeace aud good taste ; all their amuse- 
ment consists in bowing, in an alley of the Prater, to those whom 
they have just left in a drawing room; but the diversity of objects 
renders it impossible to pursue any train of reflection, and the greater 
number of men take a pleasure in thus dissipating those reflections 
which trouble them. ‘These grandees of Vienna, the most illustri- 
ous and the most wealthy in Europe, abuse none of the advantages 
they possess ; they allow the humblest hackney coaches to stop their 
brilliant equipages. The Emperor and his brothers even quietly 
keep their place in the string, and choose to be considered, in their 
amusements, as private individuals; they make use of their priv 
leges only when they fulfil their duties. In the midst of the crowd 
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you often: meet with Oriental, Hungarian, and Polish costumes, 
which enliven the imagination ; and harmonious bands of music at 
intervals give to all this assemblage the air of a peaceable féte, in 
which every body enjoys himself without being troubled about his 
neighbour.” (V. 1. p.71—75.) 

Upon the whole, the government and society of Austria, and in- 
deed of southern Germany in general, presents a scene of so much 
order, duty, virtue and felicity, that we are inclined rather to covet 
than to commiserate their depression below the intellectual altitude 
of their northern brethren. Fruition ard contentment, when limited 
to the pleasures which are pure and natural, are, after all, no de- 
spicable allotment in the distribution of earthly blessings. 

Madame de Stael has thought “ the desire among foreigners 
of imitating the l’rench manners” a subject of sufficient import- 
ance to make it the title of a whole chapter; and perhaps no 
chapter throughout the whole work is of more substantial im- 


portance. We earnestly recommend the perusal of it, and offer 
as a specimen the following extract. | 


“ Les étrangers, quand ils veulent imiter les Francais, affectent 
vlus d’immoralité, et sont plus frivoles qu’eux, de peur que le 
sérieux ne manque de grace, et que les sentiments ou les pensées 
n’aient pas l'accent parisien. 

‘** Les Autrichiens en aye ont tout a la fois trop de roideur et 
de sincérité pour rechercher les maniéres d’étre étrangéres. Cepen- 
dant ils ne sont pas encore assez Allemands, ils ne connoissent pas 
assez la littérature allemande; on croit trop 4 Vienne qu’il est de 
bon gedt de ne parler que frangais; tandis que la gloire et méme 
Vagrément de chaque pays consistent toujours dans le caractére et 
esprit national, 

Franguis ont fait 4 l'Europe, mais sur-tout P Alle- 
magne, par leur habileté dans l’art de saisir et de mantrer le ridi- 
cule; il y avoit je ne sais quelle puissance magique dans le mot 
d’élégance et de grace, qui irritoit singuliérement |’amour-propre. 
On diroit que les sentiments, les actions, la vie entin, devoient, avant 
tout, étre soumis 4 cette législation trés subtile de l’usage du monde, 

ui est comme un traité entre l'’amour-propre des individus et celui 

e la société méme, un traité dans lequel les vanités respectives se 
sont fait une constitution républicaine ot l’ostracisme s*exerce con- 
tre tout ce qui est fort et prononcé, Ces formes, ces convenances 
légéres en apparence, et despotiques dans le fond, disposent de l’ex- 
istence entiére ; elles ont miné par degrés I‘amour, }’enthousiasme, 
‘iy la religion, tout, hors l’€goisme que l’ironie ne peut atteindre, parces 
qu’jl ne s’expose qu’au blame et non a la moquerie, 

“ L’esprit allemand s’accorde beaucoup moins que tout autre 
avec cette frivolité calculée ; il est presque nul a la superficie; ila 
besoin. d'approfondir pour comprendre; il ne saisit rien au vol, et 
les Allemands auroient beau, ce qui certes seroit bien dommagé, se 
re désabuser des qualités et des sentiments dont ils sont doués, que la 
perte du fond ne les rendroit pas plus légers dans les formes, et 
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quwils seroient plutot des allemands sans mérite que des Frangais 
aimables, - 


‘< [] ne faut pas en conclure pour cela que la grace leur soit inter- 
‘dite ; imagination et la sensibilité leur en donnent, quand ils se liv- 
rent a leurs dispositions naturelles. Leur gaieté, et ils en ont, sur- 
tout en Autriche, n’a pas le moindre rapport avec la gaieté frangaise : 
les farces tyroliennes, qui amusent a Voncs les grands seigneurs 
comme le peuple, ressemblent beaucoup plus 4 la bouffonnerie des 
Italiens qu’d la moquerie des Frangais. Elles consistentdansdesscénes 
comiques fortement caractérisées, et qui représentent la nature hu- 
maine avec vérité, mais non la société avec finesse. Toutefois cette 
ité telle qu’elle est, vaut encore mieux que l’imitation d’une grace 
étrangére : on peut trés bien se passer de cette grace, mais en ce genre 
la perfection seule est quelque chose. ‘ L’ascendant des maniéres 
des Francais a préparé peut-étreles éstrangers a les croire invincibles, 
Iln’yaqu'un moyen de résister i cet ascendant : ce sont des habitudes 
et des mceurs nationales trés décidées.’ Dés qu’on cherche a ressem- 
bleraux Francais, ils ?emportenten tout surtous,” (Vol. 1. p.83—s6.) 


The state of the German towns in general, and particularly of 
the literary towns of Saxony, adds greatly to the iterest of the 
above passage. It is reasonable to dread the force of imitation 
where things as they exist are productive of happiness; it is ex- 
cusable almost to tremble at the sound of improvement where 
so much felicity seems bound up with ancient habits. In reading 
Madame de Staé]’s account of the moral purity of the inhabit 
ants of Leipsic, we can almost imagine Astrea to have de- 
serted her place in the zodiac, and descended afresh upon this 
globe. We are told that the honesty of the mhabitants of that 
town was such, that a proprietor having fixed on an apple-tree 
which he had planted on the borders of the public walk a notice, 
desiring that people would not gather the fruit, not a single apple 
was stolen from it for ten years. Whatever allowance we may 
make for an amiable credulity in the adoption and diffusion of 
such pleasing anecdotes, a people of whom such a story can be 
recorded without shocking probability deserve the prayers of 
every friend of humanity for their deliverance and preservation 
from the intercourse as well as from the arms of France. 

To the eulogy of Madame de Stael upon universities we are 
disposed to give a measured assent. Of the German universities 
we know very little; of our own we have known so much as to 
make us cold in our terms of respect. Yet whenever we have 
amused ourselves with speculations upon better modes of disci- 
pline, we have found all our projects expire in the conviction 
that universities must follow rather than lead the general mann 
and that the state of all academical discipline will be found to 
regulate itself by the scale of national sentiment. Perhaps Ma- 
dame de Staél may know as little of our English universities as 
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we of the German. She seems, however, to. be preity right in 
supposing that in our English academies substantial distinctions 
accompany the disparities of fortune. “Lhe German imstitutions 
of the literary kind, m the midst of arbitrary forms of political 
government, exhibit the image of a free republican body, and en- 
gender the loftiest speculations of political freedom. ‘The feel- 
ings of Madame de Staél seem to be much in unison with this 
liberal system. We presume, however, to doubt its advantages. 
A discordaney between theory and practice does not lay the 
foundation of the useful character; why teach men to wander mto 
speculations of conjectural good where the practical good hes m- 
mediately before them? Inclependence of thought has an aliurmg 
sound; but if men are taught by it to reason upon thet own situa- 
tions, mdependently of their own experience, prejudice becomes 
surely a much better thing. If, as Madame de Stacl assures us, 
the Germans are honest and happv, their education sliould struct 
them in the best means of securing this happy state, this “ bien étre 
monotone.’ Real improvement will be among the certain fruits of 
this education. The moral order of mankind is msensibly gomg 
on, like the human stature during the period of its growth while a 
healthy condition is maintained, but the principle of improvement 
involved in the principle of conservation is perpetually overlooked. 
In our own country what rational man is there who thinks we are 
defective in political and moral freedom? but it is here only that 
political change has been real improvement, because the very mo- 
tive to change has been final conservation. Something bounded 
and defined 1s always present to the imagination of the honest po- 
litician in this country. ‘lo preserve or recover something of 
which ex penence has attested the value, or to which prescription 
and inheritance have established the right, is the only principle on 
which an English statesman or senator can ground his propositions 
‘of constitutional amendment. And this ought to be and generally 
is the polar star of a British political education. In Germany 
education overshoots the realities and practicabilities of life. The 
young academician brings little mto society which he himself dares 
execute or even propose for execution. ‘Lhe correspondence, 
therefore, between action and reflection is in a great measure cut 
off. Literature, which is chiefly useful and ornamental when it 
inciiows the harshness and generalises the dctails of office, is thus 
in Germany given up to the recluse; and those who by their ge- 
nus, if profitably applied, might have improved the disposition? 
of ordmary life, and caused a smiling vegetation to spring up 1n 
the paths of business, have wasted existence in exploring the labv- 
rinths of a forest for the sake of the wild flowers that grow on tts 
borders, and which, after ail, refuse the cultivation of the garden. 
{n the chapter upon universities many judicious, some fanciful, 
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some ostentatious, and some half intellicible observations occur. 
We were pleased with her sentiments on the impropriety of mak- 
ing the mathematics the basis of study, and thmk with her that the 
acquisition of ‘anguages is better calculated to unfold the early 
capacities. jiler reasoumgs seem to bottom im this very substan- 
tal ground, thet the mathematics have a necessary tendency to cir- 
cumseribe Ute operations of the mind at a period when growth and 
expatision, rather than precision, are agreeable to the process of 
nature. “ ‘Vhis sttidy m early life,” says Madame de Stael, “ ex- 
ercises only the mechanism of the understanding; children who 
are employed so early in calculating, lose all that seed of the una- 
gination which is then so fine and so fertile, and do not acquire 
its room any transecendant correctness of mind. ‘The problems of 
life are complicated; none are positive, none are absolute; we 
must guess, we must choose by the help of perceptions and sup- 
positions, which have no relation to the mfallible progress of cal- 
culation.” Business, morals, and the interests of the understand- 
ing itself, require a more general, more applicable, and less meagre 
employment of the faculties. And we entirely subscribe to the 
opinion of the author that, “ the sense of an expression im a foreign 
language is at once a grammatical and an intellectual problem; 
that the spontaneous activity of the young mind, which alone truly 
develops the faculty of thought, is in a lively manner excited by 
this study; and that the number of faculties which it awakens at 
the same time, gives it the advantage over every other species of 
labour.” 

The foregoing observations are evidently more applicable to a 
foreign university than our own. ‘The youth of our own univer 
sities are usually arrived at that period of their lives when the ma- 
thematics are a very becoming and essential part of their system 
of study. The remarks, too, which occur in this place on the contn- 
vances so much in use for turning study into an amusement b 
means of philosophical playthings, cannot be very applicable to 
the season of life at which instruction is received even at foreign 
universities ; they can carry reform only into the institutions of the 
nursery. But the reader by the time he has arrived at this part of 
the work will probably have become reconciled to the desultory 
manner of the author, who, after yielding herself up to a vague 
and undisciplined course of reflection, seems to have laboured m 
vain to superinduce method upon what had been executed with- 
*ut a plan, by a mere mechanical process of division. Fantastic, 
however, and pedantic as are most of these divisions, each section 
and fracture displays a shining surface, which shews the intrinsic 
excellence of the ore thus extracted from the mine of her under- 
standing. The passage which contains reflections on the favourite 
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method of teaching science by toys and playthings is one of 
those perfect pieces which may be taken as a good specimen 
of the quality of the mass. 

«« Parmi les systémes d’éducation, il en est aussi qui conseillent 
de commencer l’enseignement par les sciences naturelles; elles ne 
sont dans l’enfance qu'un simple divertissement ; ce sont des hochets 
savants qui accoutument a s’amuser avec méthode et a étudier super- 
ficiellement. On s’est imaginé qu'il falloit, autant qu’on le pou- 
voit, éviter de la peine aux entants, changer en délassement toutes 
leurs études, leur donner de bonne heure des collections d@’ histoire 
naturelle pour jouets, des expériences de physique pour spectacle, 
Il me semble que cela aussi est un systéme erroné. Sil étoit pos- 
sible qu’un enfant apprit bien quelque chose en s’amusant, je regret- 
terois encore pour lui le développement d’une faculté, l’attention, 
faculté qui est beaucoup plus essentielle qu’une connoissance de 
plus. Je sais qu’on me dira que les mathématiques rendent parti- 
culiérement appliqué; mais elles n’habituent pas a rassembler, ap- 
précier, concentrer: lattention qu’elles exigent est, pour ainsi dire, 
en ligne droite: Vesprit humain agit en mathématiques comme un 
ressort qui suit une direction toujours la méme. 

L’éducation faite en s’amusant disperse la pensée ; la peine en 
tout genre est un des grands secrets de la nature: lesprit de l’en- 
fant doit s’accoutumer aux efforts de ’étude, comme notre ame a la 
souffrance. Le perfectionnement du premier Age tient au travail, 
comme le perfectionnement du second a la douleur: il est a sou- 
haiter sans doute que les parents et la destinée n’abusent pas trop 
de ce double secret; mais il n’y a d’important a toutes les époques 
de la vie que ce qui agit sur le centre méme de l’existence, et l’on 
considére trop souvent l’étre moral en détail. Yous enseignerez 
avec des tableaux, avec des cartes, une quantité de choses a votre 
enfant, mais vous ne lui apprendrez pas a apprendre; et ’habitude 
de s'amuser, que vous dirigez sur les sciences, suivra bientot un 
til autre cours quand l’enfant ne sera plus dans votre dépendance.” 
" (Vol. I. p. 166, 167.) 
ut In an equally admirable manner Mr. Burke has observed, that 
i “ difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme or- 
; dinance of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows us better 
Yj than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. Pater ipse 
colendi haud facilem esse viam voluit. He that wrestles with us 
; strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagomist 
if is our helper. ‘This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us 
to an intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels us to 
consider it in all its relations. It will not suffer us to be super- 
He ficial.” 
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df Ris To pass without notice the observations of this eminent lady 

f upon the daties of moral instruction, especially in relation to the 
i poorer classes, would be to do her an act of great injustice, and to 
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forget the duty which we have imposed upon ourselves of placing 
im a prominent view whatever we tind in the passing literature of 
the day, which brings: strength and lustre to virtuous sentiment. 
A whole chapter is dedicated to the praise of the plan of in- 
struction practised in the school of Mr. Pestalozzi, whose prin- 
cipal otject, however, being the cultivation of the mathematics, 
some difficulty is felt by his lively eulogist in reconciling her pro- 
found admiration of his scheme with her own previous decision 
in favour of languages as the preferable basis of education. 
This incongruity she endeavours to explain away in a manner 
which shews that her best excuse is the too common inconsist- 
ency of friendship. His attention to the principles of honesty, 
morals, and religion, cannot but be highly commendable; and we 
did not read the testimony of Madame de Stael without plea- 
sure, from which we learn, that “in so large and popular an es- 
tablishment every thing is transacted in the name of the Deity, 
in the name of that sentiment, noble, elevated, and pure, which 
is the habitual religion of the heart.” We take to ourselves cre- 
dit, however, for being “ sagacious from afar” of that “ quarry” 
from which a mortal smell is diffused through the atmosphere of 
religion. Nothing announces itself by more special indications 
than German philosophy. We are told that the forms of wor- 
ship are not followed in this school. with more exactness than 
elsewhere. It is to be the religion of the heart, a religion of 
sentiment, a holy love of truth for its own sake. It does not ap- 
pear that this religion is to be supermduced, or to be derived 
trom any thing external. No: this religion of the heart is a na- 
tive of the heatt ; there it is to be born, bred, and matriculated. 
It is curious, and would be ridiculous, but for the solemn aspect 
of every thing that touches the soul, to observe the sorry subter- 
fuges by which a sentimental religionist keeps off the interference 
of revelation. If we were to tell our readers that there was 
something which, in the words of Madame de Stael, “ sheds a 
noble calm over the sentiments of the heart,” and which Mr. 
Pestalozzi “ judged necessary in the operations of the mind;” 
they would probably, after hearing so much about religion, at 
once conclude, that such a result could be brought about only 
by such an agent. But philosophy knows her business better ; 
she never assigns more force than is necessary to produce a given 
result. ‘This ‘grand agent is “ openness of character.” So that 
openness of character, which a person not bred in the German 
schools might have considered only as a consequence, is elevated 
into a cause, and “ produces a noble calm over the affections 
of the heart,” which is as much as to say, that this noble calm 1s 
self-produced. It is wonderful to hear what a deal is done in 
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this establishment of Mr. Pestalozzi by the automata of the 
mind. ‘The great motive to virtuous conduct is “the love of 
virtue,” which Madame de Stael assures us “is the spring which 
sets the establishment i in motion.” And in another place we are 
informed, that the “ principal merit of the school” is the “ open 
honesty of Mr. Pestalozzi, an honesty carried into the sphere of 
the under standing, and which deals with ideas as scrupulously as 
men.’ 

The notable discovery, however, of this prince of school- 
masters appears, according to Madame de Stael, to be this: 

“ ‘That punishments and rewards are never necessary to excite 
children to industry. It is, perhaps, the first time (continues 
Madame de Staél) that a school of a hundred and fifty children has 
been conducted without the stimulus of emulation and fear. 
How many evil sentiments are spared to the heart of man when 
we drive from him jealousy and humiliation, when he sees no 
rivals in his comrades, no judges in his masters. Rousseau wished 
_to subject the child to the laws of destiny. Pestalozzi himself 
creates that destiny during the course of the child's education, 
and directs its decrees towards his happiness and improvement. 
The child feels himself free, because he enjoys himself amidst 
the general order which surrounds him, the perfect equality of ‘ 
which is not deranged even by the talents of the children whe- 
ther more or less distinguished. Success is not the object of 
pursuit, but merely progress towards a certain point which all 
endeavour to reach with the same sincerity.” 

In the course of our perusal of these volumes, we have some- 
times been reverent enough to smile at Madame de Staél’s 
philosophical euthusiasm ; but at this singular development of 
the plan of this school for children, after some struggle to be de- 
corous, we have at length given ourselves up to a “hearty laugh. 
To educate a child without the help of a passion, an affection, or 
a motive, by means of a destiny created by the master, and a mere 
progress towards a point, was to accomplish something 1 in moral 
and intellectual discipline, which we did not imagine to be within 
the compass of all the self-motive philosophies of Germany toge- 
ther, supposing them to accumulate their powers. For Mr. 
Pestalozzi’s plan to be properly tried, the subject should be 
placed in vacuo; nothing should press, or resist, or impel, so 
that the action may be wholly from within, and that action no- 
thing but a pure enlargement of dimension, a gigantic growth of 
mind, derived alone from an internal principle without a name. 
Who is there that docs not understand at once this simple and 
beautiful contrivance, which produces such wonderfal results in 
education without the machinery of hopes or fears, of rewards or 
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punishments, of humiliation or emulation, or even of wish or mo- 
tive, save what may peradventure be included in the idea of de- 
stiny or progress towards a pomt? ‘The end being ouce pro- 
posed and established, must furnish its own motive; it must 
borrow nothing from the natural impressions either of awe, 
affection, or ambition; no, not even from desire of success: 
it must be destiny, and destiny created by the master whom 
the child is not to consider even as his judge, his rewarder, or 
his punisher. Poor little things! we cannot help suspecting 
that the “ expression of reflection” which Madame de Stael 
has observed their round aud delicate features to assume, under 
this culture means nothing more than sad hearts and sour 
faces. What would one not give to release from this thraldom 
these innocent sutferers ; to teach them their catechism and the 
ten commandments, aud to give them an hour or two every day 
for puss in the corner! | 
Germany was full grown in philosophy before she could be 
said to walk alone im a literature properly German. Forty or 
titty years is the utinost period that can be assigned to the ex- 
istence of this home cultivation of polite letters. OF scholars 
and critics in classic learning, of philosophers, of ‘statesmen, ang 
of military leaders, Germany has for centuries back produced 
her proportion; but the German language pretended to no trea- 
sures of its own till in a very advanced stage in the intellectual 
progress. of the uation. A settled habit of mind, a strong de- 
termination of intellect was already formed in the country, when 
a taste for general literature began eagerly to be cultivated; and 
it could not but happen that among a people so circumstanced, 
poetry and eloquence would be characteristically affected by the 
refinements of a philosophy which had become the mistress both 
of their language and imagmation. An infant literature 1s always 
in a state of extreme sensibility to. yupressions. And in that 
wilderness of thought,—that boundless region of abstraction 
which philosophy had disclosed, every thing was calculated to 
produce those of wonder and terror. Extravagant conception, 
mystical ‘propensity, the wildest conflicts. of passion, and the 
most diversitied operations of sentiment, became the cistinguish- 
ing marks of German poetry. "The same character of independ- 
ence, thé same disdain of precedent, have extended themselves to 
every, province of literature ; aud the man of letters, as well as 
the; philosopher, has aimed only at gathering round. himself: a 
circle, of admirers, without the smallest reverence for exist! 
standards of composition. A literature so constitute¢ would find 
its most suitable materials in the numerous legends of chivalry 
and romance with which the north of Europe, and Germany more 
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especially, abounded. ‘Thus it is well observed by Madame de 
Staél of the German writers of this new school, that “ their cha- 
racters, their habits, and their modes of reasoning, have led them 
to prefer that which is founded on the recollection of chivalry, 
on the Wonders of the middle ages, to that which has for its basis 
the mythology of the Greeks.” The literary independence of 
the Germans is illustrated with great vivacity and discrimination 
by that vigorous pen, the course of which we are humbly endea- 
vouring to follow. ‘ In Germany,” she observes, “ there is no 
standard of taste on any one subject; all is ndependent, all is in- 
dividual. ‘They judge of a work by the impression it makes, and 
never by any rule, because no rule is generally admitted ; every 
author is at liberty to form a new sphere for himself. In France 
the greater number of readers will neither be affected, nor even 
amused, at the expence of their literary conscience : scrupulosity 
finds a refuge there. A German author finds his own public ; in 
France the public commands authors, As in France, persons 
of cultivated minds are much more numerous than in Germany, 
the public there have much greater ascendancy; while the Ger- 
man writers, eminently raised above their judges, govern instead 
of receiving the law from them.” 

We have already spoken much of the success of Madame de 
Staél in her discriminations of moral character. ‘The diversities 
in the intellectual habits of different European nations are 
marked with a still more decisive fidelity of description ; and in no 
instance more than in the comparison between the Germans and 
the English in this respect. 

“La littérature allemande est beaucoup plus connue en Angle- 
terre qu’en France. On y étudie davantage les langues étrangéres, 
et les Allemands ont plus de rapports naturels avec les Anglais 
qu’avec les Francais; cependant il y a des préjugés, méme en An- 
gleterre, contre la philosophie et Ja littérature des Allemands. II 
peut étre intéressant d’en examiner Ja cause. 

** Le goit de la société, le plaisir et l’intérét de la conversation ne 
sont point ce - forme les esprits en Angleterre: les affaires, le 
parlement, |’administration, remplissent toutes les tétes, et les in- 
téréts politiques sont le principal objet des méditations. Les An- 
glais veulent 4 tout des résultats immédiatement applicables, et de 
14 naissent leurs préventions contre une philosophie qui a pour objet 
le beau plutét que l’utile. 

“« Les a ne scparent point, il est vrai, la dignité de l’utilité, 
et toujours il sont préts, quand il le faut, a sacrifier ce qui est utile 


. Ace qui est honorable; mais ils ne se prétent pas volontiers, comme 
il est dit dans Hamlet, a ces conversations avec lair, dont les Alle- 
mands sont trés 6pris. La philosophie des Anglais est dirigée vers 
les résultats avantageux au bien-étre de l’humanité. Les Allemands 
s’occupent de la vérité pour elle-méme, sans penser au parti que lea 
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hommes peuvent en tirer, La nature de leurs gouvernements ne 
Jeur ayant point offert des occasions grandes et belles de mériter la 
gloire et de servir la patrie, ils s’attachent en tout genre a la con- 
templation, et cherchent dans le ciel espace que leur étroite 
destinée leur refuse sur la terre. Ils se plaisent dans l’idéal, parce- 
qu'il oy a rien dans l'état actuel des choses qui parle a leur imagi- 
nation. Les Anglais s’honorent avec raison de tout ce qu’ils pos- 
sédent, de tout ce qu’ils sont, de tout ce qu’ils peuvent étre ; ils 
placent leur admiration et leur amour sur leurs lois, leurs mceurs 
et leur culte, Ces nobles sentiments donnent a l’ame plus de force 
-et d’énergie; mais la pensée va peut-étre encore plus loin quand 
elle n’a point de bornes ni méme de but déterminé, et que, sans 
cesse en rapport avec l'immense et l'intini, aucun intérét ne la 
raméne aux choses de ce monde.” (Tom. I. p.20g.) 


As there has been no golden age in Germany like that of 
Pericles or Augustus, Leo the ‘Tenth, or Louis the Fourteenth, 
so there has properly existed no school (in the signification of 
that term, as used to designate a class adopting the principles or 
manner of a great original) among the German literati. ‘Though 
Madame de Staél mentions Winckelmann in the arts, Lessing m 
criticism, and Gocthe in poetry, as founding a true German 
school, she properly adds, “ if we may so call that which admits 
of as many. differences as there are individuals or varieties. of 
talent.” Itis for this reason that, in treating of the literature 
of Germany, comprehending poetry, the dramatic art, novels, and 
history, she determines upon beginning by characterising the 
most celebrated men of letters in Germany, before she enters 
into the examination of their works. The literary characters 
whom she thus brings out in relief are Wieland, Klopstock, 
Lessing, Winckelmann, Goéthe, and Schiller. ‘These sketches 
of literary character are not among the happiest exertions of her 
talent of personal delineation. Whither it is that we are want- 
ing in the due relish of the German manners, or are uninitiated 
in those mysteries of composition of which the views of Madame 
de Staél are so profound, we must own that we do not distinctly 
comprehend, in many instances, the grounds on which Madame 
de Staél' builds her admiration of these celebrated writers. There 
is, however; in her eulogy on Schiller, making due allowance for 
her characteristical manner, for a sort of mystical and ecstatic 
morality which colours her remarks on every subject, a great deal 
of peculiar force of sentiment and composition. _ As it is one of 
those passages which does not suffer by translation, it shall be 
placed within the reach of the mere English reader. 


‘¢ There is not a nobler course than that of literature, when it is 
pursued ag Schiller pursued it. It is true, that in Germany there ig 
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so much seriousness and probity, that it is there alone that we can be 
completely acquainted with the character and the duties of every 
vocation. Nevertheless Schiller was admirable among them all, 
both with respect to his virtues and his talents. His Muse was 
Conscience: she needs no invocation, for we hear her voice at all 
times, when we have once listened to it. He loved poetry, the dra- 
matic art, history, and literature in general, for its own sake. If he 
had determined neverto publish his works, he would nevertheless have 
taken the same pains in writing them ; and no consideration, drawn 
either from success, from the prevailing fashion, from prejudice, or 
from any thing, in short, that proceeds from others, could ever have 
prevailed on him to alter his writings: for his writings were himself; 
they expressed bis soul; and he did not conceive the possibility of 
altering a single expression, if the internal sentiment which inspired 
it had undergone no change. Schiller, doubtless, was not exempt 
from selt-love ; for if it be necessary in order to animate us to glory, 
it is likewise so to render us capable of any active exertion what- 
ever; but nothing differs so much from another in its consequences — 
as vanity and the love of fame: the one seeks success by fraud, the 
other endeavours to command it openly; this feels inward unea- 
siness, and lies cunningly in wait for public opinion; that trusts its 
own powers, and depends on natural causes alone for strength to 
4 subdue all opposition. In short, there is a sentiment even more 
oH ~ than the love of glory, which is, the love of truth: it is this 
ve that renders literary men like the warlike preachers of a noble 
cause; and to them should henceforth be assigned the charge of 
keeping the sacred fire: for feeble women are no longer, as former- 
ly, sufficient for its defence. | | | 


a _ & Innocence in genius, and candour in power, are both noble qua- 
ni lities. Our idea of goodness is sometimes debased by associating it 
‘ial with that of weakness; but when it is united to the highest degree 
ca of knowledge and of energy, we comprehend in what sense the Bible 
i has told us, that ‘God made man after his own image.’ Schiller 
ae did himself an injury, when he first entered into the world, by the 
wanderings of his imagination; but with the maturity of age, he re- 
i covered that sublime purity which gives birth to noble thought ; 
4 with degrading sentiments he held no intercourse. He lived, he 
i spoke, he acted, as if the wicked did not exist; and when he de- 


scribed them in his works, it was with more exaggeration and less 
depth of observation than if he had really known m Ll The wicked 
presented themselves to his imagination as an obstacle in nature, as 
a physical seourge; and perhaps in many respects they have no in- 
tellectual being; the habit of vice has changed their souls into a 
perverted instinct. 

~ “Schiller was the best of friends, the best of fathers, the best of 
husbands; no quality was wanting te complete that gentle and 
peaceful character which was animated by the fire of genius alone: 
the love of liberty, respect for the female sex, enthusiastic adinira- 
uon of the fine arts, inspired his mind; and im the apalysis of his 
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works it would be easy to point out to what particular virtue we owe 
the various productions of his masterly pen, It has been said that 
nius is all-sufficient, [believe it, where knowledge and skill preside; 
but when we seek to paint the stormis of human nature, or fathom 
it in its unsearchable depths, the powers even of imagination fail ; 
we must possess a soul that has felt the agitation of the tempest, 
but into which the Divine Spirit has descended to restore its sere- 
nity.” (Vol. [. p. 273.) 


The chapter of this work, which treats of style and versifica- 
tion, where it does not carry instruction to the reader, conveys an 
image of the bold and excursive mind of the writer, who visits all 
subjects with equal vivacity of thought, if not with equal cor- 
rectness of knowledge. She begins with remarking upon the 
advantages which languages of a ‘leutome origin possess over 
those which are derived from the Latin m respect of their powet 
of renewing and multiplying expressions out of their own stock, 
und m a mode always conformable to the genius of the people. 
“The nations of the Latin origin,’’ she observes, “ can, as one 
may say, enrich themselves ouly externally ; they must have re- 
course to dead languages, to unproductive mines, for the ex- 
tension of their empire.” ; | 

It appears to us that if a language is to be enriched by the 
adoption of new expressions, the repertory of words to which 
all nations seem alike to resort are the classical languages of 
antiquity. ‘The Greek by its flexibility and the wonderful 
facility with which it slides into combination, and moulds itself 
into scientific forms, is an exhaustless magazine of supply. No 
doubt also, modern languages borrow insensibly from. one an- 
er) but this is done without avy reference to a common ort 

inal. 

The influence of the air we breathe, of climate, and of soil, 
upon pronunciation—the tendency of the habitual sight of the 
sea to incline to thoughtfulness, by representing an image of im- 
finity, and thus, by a process of association, to give to pronun- 
ciation more effemimacy and indolence, and the corroboration of 
the accent produced by living in mountainous regions, are among 
the theories of Madame de Staél, which are characterised by 
boldness rather than by any analogy of reasoning. 

We are happy to be informed by such a judge that the En- 
glish language may be learned with a slight degree of study, as we 
are eager for its expansion, and challenge for it a field co-extensive 
with our glory. Of the difficulty of the German she has given oye 
reason which mvolves great acuteness of observation: “ A construc- 
tion of phrases nearly similar to that which existed among the am 
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cients has been introduced into the German with greater facility 
than into any other European dialect; but mversions,” she con+ 
tinues, “ are rarely suitable to modern languages. ‘The striking 
terminations of the Greek and Latin clearly poimted out the words 
which ought to be joined together even when they were separated : 
the signs of the Gest declensions are so indistinct, that we 
have a good deal of difficulty to discover, under colours so uni- 
form, the words which depend on each other.” 

Madame de Staél observes, that “the German is the only 
modern language which has long and short syllables like the Greek 
and Latin; all the other European dialects are,” according to her, 
“ more or less accented; but verse cannot be measured in the 
manner of the ancients according to the length of the syllables : 
accent gives unity to phrases, as well as to words. It is connected 
with the signification of what is said; we lay a stress on that which 
is to determine the sense ; and pronunciation in thus marking the 
particular words refers them all to the principal idea. It is not 
thus,” continues Madame de Staél, “ with the musical duration of 
sound in language; this is much more favourable to poetry than 
accent, because it has no positive object, and affords only a high 
but indefinite pleasure, like all other enjoyments which tend to no 
determinate purpose.” 

It seems to us that Madame de Staél has crowded together a 
great deal of error into the above passage, and has made an un- 
happy confusion between accent, emphasis, and quantity. ‘The 
wording of the passage seems to imply that the ancient languages 
possessed quantity without accent, and the modern accent without 
quantity. For this error there is some excuse, as it has been 
common among the French to deny quantity to any modern lan- 
guage, and thence sometimes to deduce the proposition that 


modern poetry has no true and permanent existence as such, but 


is subject to fluctuate and decay together with the modes of pro- 
nunciation. The truth certainly is, that quantity does exist and 
must exist in all languages. In our own it is evident enough to 
an English ear that no dissyllable or polysyllable can be pro- 
perly pronounced without dwelling longer on one syllable than 
another; although that which sometimes may induce an appre- 
hension of the contrary is, that the long quantity and acutg accent 
irequently fall on the same syllable. The English language 
adinits a great variety of measures, which without prosody would 
not be possible, though the tendency of it is certainly strongest 
towards 1ambic and trochaic, which may be one reason why It 
cannot so easily be accommodated to the heroic measure of the 
amctents. Leta line of English iambic measure be pronounced 
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with a Scotch or Irish accent, and it will be perceived that the metre 
still remains, though the accent will be entirely varied. Accent, 
however, as well as quantity, is instrumental in generating the 
variety of English verse; and the true understanding of rhythm 
embraces ther combined effect. Madame de Stael appears 
to forget that accent is not, like emphasis, obsequious to the 
sense and signification of the passage, or governed, as she ex- 
presses it, by the principal idea, but is fixed and permanent, and 
not under the controul of the speaker. Her phrase of “ musical 
duration,” gives that to quantity or metre alone which belongs to 
rhythm, which embraces the effect of both accent, pause, and 
quantity in combination, and derives its musical modulation princi- 
pally from the elevation and depression of tone which marks the 
variations of accent. It isin the dactyl and spondee that the quantity 
of the ancient measure so much excels our own, nothing being 
found to express lofty sentiments and heroic action with so much 
grace and effect ; in the ready combinations, however, of the iambic 
and trochaic the English language will be found to possess some 
advantages of structure over ancient as well as most modern lan- 
guages, which it owes, perhaps, in some degree, to its richness in 
monosyllables. 

To Klopstock German poetry is mdebted for the banishment of 
the Alexandrine verse, and the substitution of the iambic verse with- 
out rhyme. ‘The despotism of this measure seems, in Madame de 
Stael’s opinion, to be one of the causes of the depressed state of 
French poetry. ‘The truth perhaps may be, that neither the genius 
of the nation, nor the narrow courtly idiom of its language, are 
capable of a loftier pitch, or they would easily have burst their 
artificial fetters. ‘There is on French literature the stamp of 
that low ambition which aims in all thmgs to accomplish by 
artifice that which genius and virtue resolve to conquer by desert. 

The succeeding chapters on German poetry, always making 
allowance for something of reverie and mystical profundity which 
enters into all the disquisitions of this writer where sentiment or 
soul is concerned; contaim many admirable reflections. As a 
specimen of that metaphysical rhapsody in which she is so apt to 
indulge, we present the following passage. , | 


De beaux vers ne sont pas de la poésie; l’inspiration dans les 
arts est une source inépuisable qui vivitie depuis la premiere parole 
jusqu’d la derniére: amour, patrie, croyance, tout doit étre divinisé 
dans l’ode, c’est l’apothéose du sentiment: il faut, pour concevoir 
la vraie grandeur de la poésie lyrique, errer par la réverie dans les 
régions ¢thérées, oublier le bruit de la terre en €coutant l’harmonie- 
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céleste, et considécer l’univers entier comme un symbole des ¢mo- 
tions de l’ame, 

“ L’énigme de la destinée humaine n’est de riem pour la plupart 
des hommes; le poéte toujours présente 2 l'imaginatien. L'idée 
de la mort, qui décourage les esprits vulgaires, rend le génie plus au- 
dacieux, et le mélange des beautés de la nature et des terreurs de 
jo destruction excite je ne sais quel Céhire de bonheur et d’effroi, 
sans lequel l’on ne peut ni comprendre ni dcrire le spectacte de ce 
monde. La poésie lyrique ne raconte nen, ne s‘astreint en rien a 
la succession des temps, ni aux limites de3 lieux; elle plane sur les 
pays et sur les siecles; elle donne de la durée a ce moment sublime 
pendant lequel l'homme s’cléve au-dessus des peines et des plaisirs 
de la vie. Ilse sent au milieu des merveilles du monde comme un 
étre a la fois créateur et créé, qui doit mourir et qui ne peut cesser 
détre, et dont le ceeur tremblant et fort en méme temps s’enor- 
gueillit en lui-méme et se prosterne devant Dieu.” (Vol. I. p. 278, 
279.) 

It is in this work of Madame de Stael that religion appears in 
the character of one of the fine arts. “ The soul of poetry is the 
religious sentiment ;” but what this religious sentiment is, or whence 
it is borrowed, it is difficult to discover. Homer, according to 
Madame de Stael, “ was full of religion,” and “ the Bible is full of 
poetry.” She guards us, however, against supposing her to mean 
that there are fictions in the Buble, or doctrines in Homer; the 
result seems to be, that religion is that enthusiasm which concen- 
trates different sentiments im the same focus, the incense offered by 
earth to heaven; and which unites the one to the other. 

The characteristic differences between the classic and the 
romantic. poetry, between that which is transplanted, and that 
which is indigenous, that which lays us under the despotism of 
foreign rules, and that which flourishes under the influence of our 
religion and our institutions, that which is confined to the cultivated 
classes alone, and that which affects and interests the mass, are 
conveyed im very accurate and sensible terms. As soon as the. 
Germans began to tune their language to poetry, they turned their 
attention wholly to these indigenous resources which are inex- 
haustible; because being contained im their history, their traditions, 
their habits, and their institutions, they, are susceptible of endless 
diversification. ‘The trunk is yet young from which their first 
poetical thoughts and emotions sprang, and still continues to send 
forth living shoots of sentiment and imagery. It is the peculiar 
advantage of materials so derived to be for ever susceptible of 
accession and improvement, while imitations of the classic model 
remove from the contemplation that idea] excellence te which the 
aspirations of genius are always ascending. 
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-‘ The opinions of Madame de Stacl on the poetical productions 
of Wieland, Klopstock, Goéthe, Schiller, and Biirger, are full of 
that enthusiasm which is so much the theme of her admiration in 
others ; they make a display of considerable energy of thought and 
eloquence ; they afford also very pleasing proots of a disposition 
to praise rather than to censure. ‘The canvass, however, is so 
charged with superlatives, that the varieties of shade have given 
place to one tone of colour, and the effect has, 1 m consequence, 
become tedious and fatigumg. Of criticising criticism there would 
be no end: we shall therefore trouble our readers with very few 
observations on this part of the work. 

Of the sacred poem of Klopstock we entertain sentiments which 
may be peculiar to preter ewes ‘The transcendant subject of man’s 
redemption seems to us to have so inshrined itself in the simplicity 
of the Gospel, as not to be capable of a removal without an im- 
medrate desecration. The testimony which has revealed it was the 
only narrative fit to record it; and any fepresentation of it for the 
sake of that pleasure, which all crities agree must be the primary 
end of all poetry, is so abhorreut from its character and purpose, 
and so affronting to its dignity, as to shock the feelings of the sin- 
cerely pious. We may put it thus: the reader must either believe, 
or deny, or doubt the Gospel history. If he believes, then the trans- 
action comes so hometo hunseif, that it is impossible for him to bring 
to the subject the dispositions adapted to the impressions of poetry. 
{t is no longer a feelmg of sympathy with the sufferings, or hopes, 
or fears of others that actuates him ; of that sympathy which ts the 
only medium through which hows or tragic composition ought to 
work its way to the soul. It is the mitnicry of his own hopes, 
fears, and agitations, in a matter of the deepest personal concern. 
Events which are still operative, and involve the future fate of the 
reader, can hardly be to him a subject for poetry: if he denies the 
Gospel history, then the whole subject as to him bottoms in an 
im re, and cannot present to Ins mind the smallest mterest : 


if he doubts the Gospel history, then, as far as his dowbt par- 


takes of belief, the event is too personal for poetic effect: as 
far as it inclines towards denial, the subject sinks in dignity and 
importance. 

The meek and humble condition in which our Saviour visited 
the earth accords but ill with the views of the poet. If some acts 
of his life were of a splendid character, as the display of his om- 
nipotence in the interdiction of the storm ; yet the scene of hu- 
miliation which it pleased him to pass through, the press of bu- 
man misery which encompassed his walks,—not misery upou the 
great scale, but individual wretchedness in its squalidest forms, 
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the meek and holy plainness of his manners, the spiritual naked- 
ness of his thoughts, and the direct opposition of his principles to 
all to which the world has given the stamp of heroism, have made 
it impossible to represent bum as he was, without abandoning the 
principal sources of excitation on which poetry depends ; while 
to represent him otherwise than he was, involves the breach of a 
truth too solemn to be tampered with for the sake of the pleasur- 
able ends of poetry. . 

When we contemplate this gracious scheme of God through 
the medium of scmptural prophecy, meanness is changed ito 
might, and the low estate upon earth of the Saviour of the world 
adds wonderfully to the splendour of the result; but to disclose 
this result mspiration alone is adequate, and only tliose who have 
been allowed to draw the curtain of the sanctuary were equal to 
the celestial task, 

Of religious poetry in general we think no less favourably than 
Madame de Stael ; and perhaps she will agree with us that there 
is a holy and reverend limit which piety forbids the muse to trans- 
gress; if she employs fiction, or ventures to describe with exact- 
ness, she is in equal danger. All our celebrations of the acts or 
attributes of God and his Son should have a character of infinity ; 
splendid and awful generalities should usher in the pomp of their 
perfections ; and the sublimity of the poet should consist rather in 
what he leaves to be felt and imagined, than in what he relates or 
describes. Above all it is important, and Madame de Stael will 
not disdain the remark, to distinguish between religious poetry 
and a poetical religion. 

‘The taste of Winckelmann, and the critical excellence of Les- 
sing, are lightly and interestingly touched by Madame de Stael; 
with the latter of which celebrated Germans we are the more dis- 
posed to be pleased on account of his preference of the English 
to French hterature. On the merits of Goethe, whose principal 
work, the Sorrows of Werter, has happily passed the meridian of 
its celebrity, she expatiates with such an affectionate warmth, that, 
whether just or not, we will not violate the repose which his re- 
putation has thus found by any rude remarks. 

‘The second of these volumes is almost wholly taken up with the 
subject of the German drama. As the handmaid to the genius of that 
country, m this difficult and important branch of poetry, she has 
displayed a very deep acquaintance with the subject; and if we 
find it often impossible to agree with her in sentiment, it is because, 
and we feel regret in making the confession, we have a great deal 
less sentiment, or perhaps less of what Madame de Staél would 
gall soul, than is necessary to exalt us to a level with the true Ger- 
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man taste. Some observations in her introductory chapter conyey 
very distinct notions of the differences, with their causes, between 
the French and the German theatre. 


“ Tl est singulier qu’entre ces deux peuples les Frangais svient 
celui qui exige la gravité la plus soutenue dans le ton de la tragé- 
die; mais c'est précisément parceque les Frangais sont plus acces- 
sibles a la plaisanterie qu’ils ne veulent pas y donner lieu, tandis que 
rien ne dérange Vimperturbable sérieux des Allemands: c’est tou- 
yours dans son ensemble gu’ils jugent une piéce de théatre, et ils at- 
tendant, pour la blamer comme pour l’applaudir, qu’elle soit finie, 
Les impressions des Frangais sont plus promptes ; et c’est en vain 
qu’on les préviendroit qu’une scéne comique est destinée a faire res- 
sortir une situation tragique, ils se moquerotent de l'une sans atten- 
dre l'autre; chaque detail doit tre pour eux aussi intéressant que 
le tout: ils ne font pas crédit d’un moment au plaisir qu’ils atten- 
dent des beaux-arts, 

“ La différence du théatre frangais et du théatre allemand peut 
s’expliquer par celle du caractére des deux nations ; mais il se joint 
a ces différences naturelles des oppositions systématiques dont il im- 
porte de connoitre la cause. Ce que j’ai déja dit sur la poésie clas- 
sique et romantique s’applique aussi aux piéces de théatre. Les 
tragédies puisées dans la mythologie sont d’une toute autre nature 
que les tragédies historiques; les sujets tirés de la fable étoient si 
connus, l’intérét qu’ils inspiroient étoit si universel, qu’il suffisoit de 
les indiquer pour frapper d’avance l'imagination. Ce qu’il y a 
d'éminemment poétique dans les tragédies grecques, intervention 
des dieux et l’action de la fatalité, rend leur marche beaucoup plus 
facile ; le détail des motifs, le développement des caractéres, la di- 
versité des faits, devienneut moins nécessaires quand Pévénement 
est expliqué par une puissance sur-naturelle ; le miracle abrége tout, 
Aussi l’action de la tragédie, chez les Grecs, estelle d’une étonnante 
simplicité; la plipart des événements sont prévus et méme an- 
noncés dés le commencement : c’est une ccrémonie religieuse qu’une 
tragédie grecque, Lespectacle se donnoit en l’honneur des dieux, 
et des hymnes interrompus par des dialogues et des récits peignoient 
tantdt les dieux cléments, tantdt les dieux terribles, mais toujours 
le destin planant sur la vie de 'homme,. Lorsque ces mémes sujets 
ont été transportés au théatre francais, nos grands poétes leur ont 
donné plus bo variété; ils ont multiplié les incidents, ménagé les 
surprises, et reserré le nceud, II falloit en effet suppléer de quelque 
maniére a l'intérét national et religieux que les Grecs prenoient a 
ces piéces et que nous n’éprouvions pas; toutefois non contents 
d’animer les piéces grecques nous avons prété aux personnages nos 
meeurs et nos sentiments, la politique et la galanterie modernes ; et 
c’est pour cela qu’un si grand nombre d’étrangers ne congoivent pas 
Padmiration que nos chefs-d’ceuvre nous inspirent. En effet, quand 
on les entend dans une autre langue, quand ils sout dépouillés dela 
beauté magique du style, on est surpris du peu d’émotion qu’ils 
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produisent et des inconvenances u’on y trouve ; car ce qui ne s’ac- 
corde ni avec le siécle, ni avec les meeurs nationales des personnages 


que l’on représente, n’est-il pas aussi une inconvenance? et n’y 
a-t-il de ridicule que ce qui ne nous ressemble pas ? 

‘¢ Les piéces dont les sujets sont grecs ne perdent rien a la sévé- 
rité de nos régles dramatiques ; mais si nous voulions gotler, comme 
les Anglais, le plaisir d’avoir un théatre historique, d’étre intéressés 

ar nos souvenirs, émus par notre religion, comment seroit-il possie 

e de se conformer rigoureusement, d’une part, aux trois unités, et 
de l'autre, au genre de pompe dont on se fait une loi dans nos tra- 

ies? 

r C’est une question si rebattue que celle des trois unités, qu’on 
n'ose presque pas en reparler; mais de ces trois unités il n’y en a 
‘une d’importante, celle de )’action, et |’on ne peut jamais consi- 
érer les autres que comme lui étant subordonnées, Or, si la vérité 
de l’action perd a la nécessité puérile de ne pas changer de heu et 
de se borner a vingt quatre heures, imposer cette nécessite, c’est 
soumettre le gévie dramatique a une géne dans le genre de celle des 
acrostiches, qui sacrifie le fond dle Vartasa forme.’ (Vol. IL, 
p- 4—8.) 


Of the difficulty of conforming to this dramatic orthodoxy, in 
respect to time, where the subjects are drawn from history, an 
amusing instance is produced from the “ ‘Templiers” of M. Re- 
nouard, in which the author has imagined himself under a neces- 
sity of representing the whole order of Templars, as accused, 
judged, condemned, and burned, within the space of twenty-four 

urs 


In observing that every thing on the German theatre looks 
like want of acquaintance with the world, whether in art or in so- 
ciety, Madame de Stael seems not aware that she has pronoun- 
cell a sentence of condemnation against the drama of Ger- 
many; and though we are afterwards challenged to acknowledge 
the beauties which come from the soul, and to admire real great- 
ness through all the faults of bad taste in literature, we must be 
allowed to remark—that passages of merit, and fine occasional 
exhibitions of the phenomena of mind shaken by the storms of 
passion, may claim the general praise of good poetry; yet where 
the question relates only to dramatic excellence, the German 
muse in this department stands condemned in toto by this decree 
of Madame de Stael. | 

We are truly obliged, as all the world must be, to this very 
able writer for her admirable remarks on the plays, and particu- 


larly on the “ Robbers” of Schiller. Unwieldy as this article is 
growing, we cannot help extracting this for the sake of the 


public. 
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_ © Schiller, dans sa premicre jeunesse, avoit une yerve de talent, 
une sorte d’ivresse de pensée qui le dirigeoit mal, La Conjuration 
de Fiesque, L’Intrigue et l’Amour, enfin Les Brigands, qu'on a 
jouée sur le thé{tre francais, sont des quvrages que es principes de 

‘art, comme ceux de la morale, peuvent réprouver; mais depuis 
l'age de vingt-cing ans les écrits de Schiller furent tous purs et 
sévéres. L'€ducation de la vie déprave les hommes légers et per- 
fectionne ceux qui réfléchissent. 


‘“* Les Brigands ont ¢té traduits en frangais, mais singuliérement 
altéres ; d’abord on n’‘a pas tiré parti de l’époque qui donne un in- 
térét historique a cette piéce. La scéne se passe dans le quinziéme 
siécle, au moment od l'on publia dans |’Empire |'édit de paix per- 
pétuelle qui défeudoit tous les défis particpliers. Cet édit fut trés 
avantageux, sans doute, au repos d’Allemagne; mais les jeunes 
gentilshommes, accoutumés a vivre au milieu des périls et a s'appuyer 
sur leur force individuelle, crurent tomber dans une sorte d’ipertie 
honteuse quand il fallut se soumettre a l’empire des lois, Rien 
n’étoit plus absurde que cette maniére de voir; toutefois, comme 
les hommes ne sont d’ordinaire gouvernes que par l’habitude, il est 
naturel que le mieux méme puisse les révolter, par cela seul que 
c'est un changement, Le chef des brigands de Schiller est moins 
odieux qu'il ne le seroit dans le temps actuel, car il n’y avoit pas 
une bien grande différence entre l’anarchie féodate sous laquelle il 
vivoit et l’existence de bandit qu'il adopte; mais c’est précisément 
le genre d’excuse que l’auteur lui donne qui rend sa piéce plus dan- 
gereuse. Elle a produit, i] faut en convenir, un mauvais effet en 
Allemagne. Des jeunes gens, enthousiastes du caraetére et de la 
vie du chef des brigands, ont essayé de imiter. [Is honorient leur 
got pour une vie licencieuse du nom d’amour de la liberté, et se 
croyoient indignés contre les abus de l’ordre social quand ils n’étoient 
que fatigués a leur situation particuliére. Leurs essais de révolte 
ne furent que ridicules, néanmoins les tragédies et les romans ont 
beaucoup plus d'importance en Allemagne que dans aucun autre, 
pays. On y fuit tout sérieusement, et lire tel ouvrage, ou voir telle 
piéce, influe sur le sort de la vie, Ce qu'on admire comme art, on 
veut Pintroduire dans l’existence réelle. Werther a causé plus de 
suicides que fa plus belle femme du monde ; et la poésie, la philo- 
sophie, l’idéal enfin, ont souvent plus d’empire sur les Allemands 
que la nature et les passions méme, 


‘¢ Le sujet des Brigands est comme celuid’un grand nombre de fic- 
tions, qui toutes gat pour origine la parabole de |’ Enfant prodigue. 
Un fils hypocrite se conduit bien en apparence, Un fils coupable a 
de bons sentiments malgré ses fautes, Cette opposition est trés 
belle sous le point de vue religieux, parcequ’elle nous atteste que 
Dieu lit dans les eceurs; mais elle a de grands inconvénients lors- 
qu’on veut inspirer trop d’intérét pour le fils qui a quitté la maison 
paternelle. Tous les jeunes gens dont la téte est mauvaise s'attribuent 
en conséquence un bon cceuy, et rien n’est plus absurde cependant 
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que de se supposer des qualités, parce-qu’on se sent des défauts ; 
cette garantie négative est trés peu certaine, car de ce que !’on man- 
que de raison, il ne s’ensuit pas du tout qu’on ait de la sensibilite : 
la folie n'est souvent qu'un égoisme impétueux.” (Vol? II. 
p- 31—34.) | 
_ The observation made by Madame de Stael on the ignorance 
of the world, so characteristic of all the German dramatists, must 
apply with greater force to the writers of comedy. It would ap- 
pear that there is scarcely enough of general society to bring 
contrasted characters sufficiently within the sphere of each other’s 
observations. ‘There is, besides, too much of susceptibility 
among them to endure pleasantry; and a consciousness of this 
defect seems to have established among them a sort of tacit 
compact to let each other alone. 

Of her chapter on novels we will produce a short extract, to 
the appositeness and elegance of which there is no reader who 
will not subscribe. 


‘ ** La foule des romans d’amour publiés en Allemague a fait tour- 
if ner un peu en plaisanterie les clairs de lune, les harpes qui reten- 
tissent le soir dans la vallée, enfin tous les moyens connus de bercer 
| doucement l'ame; mais néanmoins il y a daus nous une disposition 
naturelle qui se plait a ces faciles lectures, c’est au génie a s’emparer 
de cette disposition qu'on voudroit en vain combattre. II est si beau 
i d'aimer et d’étre aimé, que cet hymne de Ja vie peut se moduler a 

I'nfini, sans que le coeur en éprouve de lassitude; ainsi l’on revient 
: avec joie au motif d’un chant embelli par des notes brillantes. Je 
' ne dissimulerai pas cependant que les romans, méme les plus purs, 
' font du mal; i) nous ont trop appris ce qu’il y a de plus secret dans 
| jes sentiments. On ne peut plus rien éprouver sans se souvenir pres- 
' que de V’avoir lu, et tous les voiles du cceur ont été déchires. Les 
anciens n’auroient jamais fait ainsi de leur ame un sujet de fiction; 
| il leur restoit un sanctuaire ot méme leur propre regard auroit craint 

de péuétrer ; mais enfin le genre des romans admis, il y faut de l’in- 
térét, et c’est, comme le disoit Cicéron de l’action dans l’orateur, la 
condition trois nécessaire,”’? (Vol, HI. p, 311, 312.) 


In opening the third volume of this splendid work, which treats 
of philosophy and morals, religion and enthusiasm, we felt some 
fears for the credit of that intellect, which, after committing itself 
on such a variety of subjects, was not afraid to leap the barrier 
which separates the provinces of palpable nature and mixed 
opinions from the regions of abstraction and incorporeal entities. 
‘There are some important differences between ourselves and the 
writer on these subjects, which we shall endeavour within the li- 
its of that little of remaining space which we can devote to 
this work to explain; but upon the whole, we confess our opinion 
of the sense and discernment of the author is greatly raised by 
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this concluding display. That which we consider as principally 
admirable, in this part of the work, is the disdain of all parade of 
quotation ; and that comprehensive energy of thought, which 
finds it easier to combine its own recollections, and dispense its 
own native products, than to collect extrinsic information and 
exhibit inventories of the treasures of others. Her disquisitions 
have all the perspicuity which usually accompanies clear thinking ; 
yet the reader will not find it easy to follow the rapid career of 
her thoughts, without some previous knowledge of the leading 
theological. and physiological opinions which have prevailed 
among mankind before and smce the Gospel revelation. 

The study of the history of metaphysics is fraught with much 
more instruction than the study of metaphysics itself. We may 
derive from it admonitory proofs of the great aims and narrow 
powers of the human soul, and are taught the full importance of 
that light which has been shed abroad by the holy scriptures. 
With respect to any direct advancement in the knowledge of our 
intellectual selves, to be derived from the different systems of pure 
metaphysics, independently of the Bible, it may be doubted whe- 
ther, if the ploughshare of oblivion were to pass over the whole 
territory on which its various edifices have been reared, any seri- 
ous loss would be sustained. ‘There are, however, indirect ad- 
vantages, to which those studies, when soberly conducted, may 
Jead. ‘they recall the mind from the gross addictions of sense 
to the contemplation of its higher faculties, and bring us into more 
-familiar converse with our spiritual nature. _But if conducted in 
subordination to revealed truth, doubtless a great accession of 
alignity and worth is conferred on them ; they then teach us the 
true reverence of ourselves by instructing us how to honour our 
immortal souls, without forgetting by whom their immortality 
has been brought to light. . 

Metaphysical systems, considered as to their essential differ- 
ences, are necessarily not numerous. ‘The controversy concerning 
uotions that do not vary with the changing circumstances of man, 
and that are conversant about things of which we know so litile 
beyond their names, cannot, however multiform in appearance, 
be extensively varied in substance. Metaphysical philosophers 
tind themselves, at the end of more than two thousand years, near- 


ly at the same place at which their controversies commenced. ‘The . 


total materialism of the atomic philosophy of Democritus and 
Leucippus, which ascribed the generation of all our ideas to ex- 
ternal objects, resolved cogitation into accidental motion and 
mechanisin, and gave up man to the guidance of a fortuitous ne- 


essity; the substantial forms and qualities of Anaxagoras, 
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which were by him annexed to matter itself, investing it as dh 
additional corporeal essence ; the immaterial and immortal nature 
of the soul maintained by Plato, combined with his magnificent 
idea of the world’s exemplar existing in the divine mind, together 
with his no less sublime conception of the universal spirit or dvvapess 
wAasixy ; the elements and living principle of matter, the separate 
existence of forms and qualities of things, a two-fald soul, the 
one perishable, sensitive and passive, and the other pure, eternal, 
and active, which, compounded with the pure doctrine of the 
unity, incorporeity, and providence of God, and the zo é¢ “ypuy and 
moral liherty of man, made up the scheme of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics ; have all been revived by the moderns under different 
names and disguises, and with various modifications. 

Madame de Stael, the tone and pitch of whose sentiments have 
determimed her warmly i in favour of the philosophy of ideas rather 
than of sensations, reasomng from the supposed success of the 
German metaphysics, triumphs in the expectation of an approach- 
ing revolution in this branch of knowledge, “ which, like that which 
Copernicus has produced in the system of the world, is about to 
replace the soul of man m the centre, and to make it in every re- 

spect hke the sun, round which external objects trace their eir- 
cle, and from which they borrow thei light.” Our hopes are less 
sanguine of so great a * bemelit from the quarter from which this 
lady expects it to come; though we must confess, that among the 
various hypotheses on which the nature and operations of the hu- 
man mind are attempted to be explained, our preference is involun- 


_ tarily drawn towards those which rescue the living soul from the 


contamination of matter, and assert its connection with the fountain 
of purity. 

The Madame de Stael observes, have, among the 
different branches of philosophy, bestowed their attention princi-_ 
pally on the metaphysics; the subject of which she divides into 
the three branches following — “The first relates to the mystery 
of the creation ; that is to say, to the infinite in all thimgs ; the se- 
cond, to the formation of ideas in the human mind ; and the third, 
to the exercise of our faculties, without ascending to their source. 
Of these three branches of enquiry, she declares her predilection 
for that towards which we should have expected her to “ most at- 
tracted. We must humbly despair of success in the first ; the last 
assists in promoting the objects of intellectual attainment, by di- 


_yecting us in the application of the faculties we possess, but it 


leaves us there ; the enquiry into the origin of ideas, and the. ori- 
ginal constitution of our minds, brings us to the knowledge of our 
irue designation, and helps us to ascertain whether we are capable 
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of fcting spontaneously, or obliged to think as the impulses from 
external objects may direct us ; thus “ throwing,” as she expresses 


it, “ additional light upon the free will of man, and consequently 
upon vice and virtue.” 


It were safer, we should think, to settle one’s creed as to vice 
and virtue on grounds dependent of the issue of these vain con- 
tentions, and to bring one’s conscience to an anchorage secure 


from the tempests of this shoreless sea of enquiry; but if ques- — 


tions of morality and the obligations of virtue are at all to depend 
upon these subtle disquisitions, we are glad to felicitate Madame 
de Staél on her having firmly embraced a philosophy which has 
seated the soul on its natural pedestal. She is loyal to herself in 
so doing, and has only to take care that in case this ground should 
ever fail her, in case some new philosopher, some Epicurean poet 
should assail her with the fascmation of song or compliment, she 
may be furnished with weapons of better temper than German 
platonism has supplied her with,—weapons, “ mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strony-holds, casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing which exalteth itself against the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” 

We agree with Madaine de Staél that “a crowd of moral and 
religious questions may depend upon the manner in which we 
consider the origin and formation of our ideas.” That dark and 
elirious philosophy which made every thing matter both within 
wnd without us, anciently maintained by Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, revived by Epicurus after falling into contempt, and agaitv 
in the broad blaze of Christianity re-offered to the world by 
Hobbes, was always accompanied by a fatalism which deprived 
human actions of their moral qualities. ‘There is somethmg so 
clumsy as well as unhappy in these discotibotats teuets, that the 
volummous treatises of Epicurus coacerning them did not suffi- 
ciently recommend themselves to the care of mankind to escape 
destruction, every vestige of them having perished except what. 
has been preserved in Diogenes Laertius, and the memorial which 


lives in the poem of Lucretius. It is to be lamented, however, © 


that Aristotle, who with alt his apparent respect for Ins master, 
could not, or would not, follow his steps in attributing the world’s 
original to God, but contended for the efernity of matter, which 
was the very foundation of the Democritic and Epicurean atheism, 
should, by tacking such a fatal absurdity to the pure notion of 
Plato’s divinity, have kept it afloat, and thus transmitted material- 
ism in some shape or other to successive generations. In Hobbes 
it took again its ancient gross Epicurean form, and again mm that 
form was repudiated and forgotten. A leaven of it entered 
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into the popular system of the philosophy of Locke, a7i 
was thus not merely saved from destruction, but introduced 
with such company as msured it a reception. It never cau 
be denied that a strong tinge of materialmm pervaded a phi- 
losophy which made ideas the products of sensation, without al- 
lowing any distinction between the ideas of abstract and moral 
essences, and the phenomena of vicible matter: and still less cam 
it be demied that a philosopher, who maintamed the possibility of 
cogitation m matter*, and that the soul owes the perfection of 
rational thinking to the body +, gave some encouragement to the 
sceptic to assert the solealons of the thinking substance, the 
doctrine of fatal necessity, moral irresponsibility, and other such 
desperate conclusions. 

tea and Malebranche had turned the current of thinking 
in France towards an ideal philosophy, correspondent in many of 
its characters to the spiritual elevation of the Platonic system, to 
which great additional splendor had been imparted by the elo- 
quence and virtues of Fension. Bossuet, and Pascal. But the 
celebrity of Locke soon found its way to the continent, where 
Condillac and Helvetius were ready to embrace his philosophy 
of sensations in its widest extent, and to carry it to every conse- 
quence prejudicial to the religious and spiritual interests of man 
of which it was susceptible. In Diderot the degradation was 
complete ; in bis “ ese of Nature,” matenalism, such as it was 
maintained by Leucippus and Epicurus, was renewed, and philo- 
sophy was in danger of falling back imto the darkness of ancient 


The aversion of Locke to innate ideas would not suffer him to 
allow the Deity to have any native seat in the mind of man; God 
was also to find his way thither with the herd of common ideas 
by sense and experience. To discredit the persuasion of any 
such stamp of the Divinity upon the mind, he set humseif to dis- 
cover, as Madame de Stael observes, out of all the narratives of 
travellers, some nations who were destitute of any religious beliet. 
‘The remark of Madame de Stael upon the singularity of the cu- 
cumstance, that a being so religious as Locke should try to change 
the primitive characters of belief into an accidental knowledge, 1s 
very toms and just; and the ensuing comments on the fallacy 
in which the great philosopher strove to involve the fact on which 
he so are full of eloquence and fire. 

It is an observation of Madame de Stael, that Descartes, Pas- 
cal, and Malebranche had much more resemblance to the German 


* See the Controversy with the Bishop of Worcester, book iv. cb. 3. sect. 6. 
+ Lesay concernisg the Human Understanding, book ii. ch. i. sect. 
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plulosophers than to the French writers of the eighteenth century : 

and she is perfectly night: for the French writers of the eighteenth 
century have been among the most pernicious fabricators of moral 
mischief that have declared war against the human soul. But we 
are far from agreeing with her that Malebranche and the Ger- 
mans differ im this—that the one lays down as ap article of faith 
what the others reduce into a scientific theory. It is not that 
Malebranche and the idealists of that school promulgated their 
opinions as articles of faith, but that they endeavoured to shew 
that their opmmons were consistent with every tittle of that faith 
which holy Scripture has taught ; while the German philosophers 
of these last fifty years have set up their own theories as the tests 
of Scripture, treating its doctrincs im a light and speculative way, 

and making use of its authority only where it pee be bent into 
accommodation to the postulates of their imperious systems. We 
will venture also to say, that this lady has violently misunderstood 
the course of intellectual p im supposing that “ if the 
French had followed the ceidaglingiat® bias ot their great men of 
the seventeenth century, they would now have entertained the 
same opinions as the Germans.” 

The truth is, that when men employ their minds in the 

of a knowledge for which there are no clear intelligible data, he 
must be bold indeed who will venture to say into what theories 
they may be ultimately carried by the undisciplined currents of 
their thoughts. ‘The great object of all pure metaphysical re- 
search has hitherto been to develope and determine the origm of 
our ideas. Nothing on this head can be certainly known until 
the nature of the “ sensitive facalty” is understood. According 
to the materialists, “ ail existences are either bodies, or the pro- 
perties or relations of bedies.” The “ sensitive faculty” with 
them is therefore in the nervous system ; and thought itself is the 
result of mere organized matter, operated upon im a thousand 
ways by vibrations or other impulses. The ideal philosophers 
treat from matter; some allow the “ sensitive faculty” to be a 
faculty which receives impressions, but where it is to be placed 
those who agree in admitting its existence extremely differ: some 
place it in the material organization, denying, however, that the 
incorporeal soul seizes any thing but the idea, not bemg suscept- 
ible itself of any impressions, and therefore havmg no sensitive 
faculty; and some placing it im the soul itself, which acknow- 

ledges the impressions made on the senses. Others again deny 
any sensitive faculty altogether, as well as any external world, 
maintaining, that as solidity, extension, figure, and colour are the 
only properties whereby the existence of material substances caa 
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be known, and as these properties exist in sensation or rela- 
tion only, which are in us and not in the things themselves, the 
substances themselves can have no existence but in the mind. 
The world of ideas is therefore the only world of realities. 
With these propositions the philosophical sceptics, or pyr- 
rhonists, readily close. ‘They say there is contained im this 
doctrine an admission that every thing is radically uncertain; 
for since ideas are not the things themselves, but merely 
copies, what meaus are there of judging whether the ideas 
of things resemble the things they are said to represent. There 
is, therefore, no possible criterion of truth; and it becomes a 
philosopher to reject all certainties, and rest in tranquillity 
about every thing past, present, and to come, and acknowledge 
nothmg as clear. In this ideal system we perceive a source 
of infidelity as great and desperate as that in which materialism 
terminates; the tendencies may proceed through more of 
fewer gradations, but the extremes ultimately meet in a point 
that releases man from responsibilty, and bereaves him of 
hope. Malebranche would have considered it as a great in- 
sult to the dignity of his doctrine to have been told that the system 
of Berkeley could ever be established upon it; and Berkeley 
would have been equally indignant at being associated with such 
a free thinker as Hume. 

The German metaphysicians are a species of eclectics, with- 
out acknowledgmg it. They profess to propound systems entirely 
their own; but, alas they move within the circle of a magical 
influence, which, after all their toils of abstraction, returns them 
to the place from which they set out. 

Among tlie loftiest of these lofty pretenders to discovery in the 
terra incogmita of mind is Professor Kant, with whose principles 
we must presume Madame de Stael to be well acquainted, as she 
bestows upon him so much commendation. ‘To mmds of less pe- 
netration the very cabala ef his terms would oppose an im- 
passable barrier. At the portals of his mystical science stands 
a frowning demon, whose very aspect is enough to petrify pro- 
fane curiosity. At a respectful distance we have ventured to 
make some trmorous enquiries, and we learn, in general, that the 
gteat object of the great professor has been to keep himself pure 
from any of the existing systems of materialism, spiritualism, 
idealism, and scepticism ; that his next step has been to discovet 
the precise pomt of delusion which has hitherto prevented the 
yreat philosophers of the mind from forming an ution of princi- 
ple, which he at length ascertained to lie mi their tespective me- 
thods of philosophising. ‘They all neglected, according to him, 


to enquire into the true natare and constitution of the “ power of 
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knowledge,” the extent and operations of which they should have 
considered before looking into the properties of the things which 
are the subjects of this knowledge. The first enquiry, according 
to the professor, should be “ wherein consists the power of know- 
ledge,” and not, “ wherein consists the essences of the things we 
know.” ‘The objects of the visible and invisible world are the 
objects of knowledge, which cannot inform us wherein knowledge 
consists, much less wherein consists the power of knowledge. 
Now to all this we have constantly returned the following simple 
answer—how can we know any thing of knowledge but by its ef- 
Yects, or by considering it with relation to knowable objects and 
things? So that if we could find a method of converting the 
frowning demon, which we have alluded to, mto a person as com- 
plaisant as the showman at Exeter Change, we should still stick 
fast at the threshold, and must be contented to hear the elephant 
roar from within. | 

We have looked a little into the system of morals, we beg his 
pardon, the metaphysics of morals of Mr. Professor Kant, in 
which we find his fundamental proposition to be this, “ Act ac- 
cording to those principles only, of which thou canst will that 
they ought to become the general Jaws of conduct among all rea- 
sonable beings.” ‘To this we cordially subscribe; but we think 
we owe no gratitude to any human wisdom for the discovery while 
our Saviour’s golden rule is before us, “ As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye also unto them likewise.” 

But the boast of Kant’s great moral principle is this, that 
whereas all other philosophers have proposed some final end or 
purpose as the criterion of moral good, the professor will have 
us build our morality upon reason only. ‘The moral systems of 
others, say the followers of Kant, place the morality of actions 
in their consequences, whereas he tells his disciples to be on all 
occasions morally good, whatever may be the consequence. 
Other moralists make reason the servant of sensation and enjoy- 
ment; Mr. Kant makes reason the beginning and end. 

Now to all this may it not be answered that the scriptural pre- 
cept is equally pure from any selfish purpose? It leaves the fmal 
object untouched, resting on the sanity of the rule, and the au- 
thority of the propounder. But after all that has been or can 
be written, on this most useless of all topics, will not happiness 
in some sort, differing indeed greatly in quality, continue practi- 
cally the great motive of our actions? and if that happiness, 
purified through the medium of religion, involves the happiness 
of those with whom we liye in society, is such a self-love un- 
worthy of the purest ethics? | ain 

We agree, however, that the regulation of conduct by reference 
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to consequences is not without its dangers ; and that even the hap- 
piness of our fellow creatures night be a dangerous rule if adopt- 
ed as the end of our actions upon too large a scale of calculation. 
We can never be warranted in doing any thing contrary to justice 
or veracity, upon the pretext of a preponderancy of good to arise 
to the mass of human beings from such particular breaches. — It 
is our business to act so as to produce happiness within a sphere 
of proximate and immediate benevolence, leaving that, of which 
‘we possess faculties too limited to judge, to him to whom these 
catholic ends exclusively belong. Such general objects are be- 
yond the tact of an individual, and could not be the law of his 
conduct without causing him to start out of his place in society. 
la complicated operations, for the whole to be well conducted, 
each man must attend exclusively to the part assigned him. 

As universal happiness is too wide a scope to regulate specific 
moral action, so mere solitary love of self can never be the true 
aud proper end of the activity of a human being; when pursued 
in practice it is found to defeat itself; it is contradictory, and 
cannot therefore be true; and it is also confuted by that moral 
faculty, most obviously implanted in us, of discerning and feeling 
the mght from the wrong, and which though feebler in some 
than others, is always, if attended to before habit has perverted 
it, capable of great evlargement by religious education. Again if 
the criterion of right were utility alone, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose any moral sense or faculty connatural with our minds, for a 
knowledge of utility could only come by experience, and such a 
rule would evidently be as precarious and fluctuating as the cir- 
cumstances and interests of mankind. 

But the grand principle of Kant, apparently free from all re- 
ference to consequences, stands upon no real bottom. . We are 
to do that upon all occasions which it is reasonable that all men 
should do. He must intend by this reason either an instrument or 
an end. If an instrument, we are to use reason im ascertaining 
the propriety of the act; and then it becomes a question, what 
is the propriety ?—Is it fitness, utility, obedience, or what else? 
If by reason, in this place, we are tu understand an end, then the 
question will be, what is reasonable ? If the answer be, that which 
is virtuous and good ; then how is virtue or goodness to be deter- 
mined but with reference to’ consequences, and combined with 
feelings and sensations? Mere fituess or unfitness in actions, dis- 
cernible by the essential differences of things, admitting the exist- 
ont of such a chimera, would only be a natural, and not a moral 
s Wearied with walking in these vain shadows, where can the 
fainting pilgrim find rest for his feet unless upon the floor of 

e sanctuary? Where can he end his search, but in assuming the 
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will of God as the foundation of morality, and the moral sense ér 
faculty of discernment between right and wrong as the instrument 
by which he acts upon our natures, thus manifesting himself as our 
builder and maker, our moral and natural sovereign, the lord of life 
and reason, the father of lights, the author and finisher of our faith? 
After running the round of these contentious systems, the mind at 
the close of its labours is only where it was, and has still to choose ES) 
its principle of action. The advice of the preacher seems, surely, " | 
under all these’ circumstances, the most to be recommended, ah 

“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, Fear God, and at 


keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

‘These discussions on morals and metaphysics, never ending, 
still beginning, and which Lord Bacon has so aptly denominated 
vain affectations, vain altercations, vain imaginations, have be- 
wildered the faculties of the German students for these last fifty 
years. At length a new philosophy was with great pomp an- 
nounced, which was to put an end to all disputes by ascertaining 
the source of error, and conducting to a road of infallible cer- 
tainty. This was the philosophy of Mr. Professor Kant, which 
had the merit at least of driving others out of the field for a time, 
and fixing attention upon one instead of many vanities. 


‘*¢ Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena.’’ 


All these German systems, however they disagree among them- 
selves, seem to agree in keeping Scripture in subordination to that 
metaphysical morality which they derive from themselves: and 
this is the true reason of their unappeasable differences in doctrine. 
The fruit that grows upon their tree of knowledge, like the apples 
of Sodom, dissolves into ashes and smoke at the touch, and yet it 
is the source of eternal contention. 
“ Greedily they pluck 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew — 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed, 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 

Deceived. They, fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 

Chewed bitter ashes.” 

In a review which we have seen of this work of Madame de 
Stael, an idea is thrown out of peace and unity between these | 
conflicting hypotheses ; and the fair theory is promulged of the pro- a 
bability of these various systems containing within themselves the 
scattered constituents of perfect philosophy. Something of this 
sort has always been the secret hope and expectation”of every 
successive system-maker. For many centuries all philosophers 
have been virtually of this eclectic school; except, indeed, that 
philosopher of philosophers the great Bacon. Ammonius Saccas, 
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the founder of the new Platonic system, made the experiment of 
selection upon a great scale ; and we know what the success has 
been. If we can dare to contemplate that me/ior dies when 
these aflinities, which belong to heavenly truth, shall be made to 
rush into union from all corners of the great intellectual world, 
we deem it most likely to happen from that paramount influence 
which the book of truth is daily acquirmg by the exertions, under 
God, of associations so happily formed m this country for its 
diffusion. ‘This is to do that which Lord Bacon recommends— 
to suspend from the ceiling a branching chandelier, instead of 
running about after truth with a watch-hght, which, while it illu- 
mines a corner of the apartment, leaves the remainder in aggravated 
loom. 

, We cannot leave Madame de Stael without extracting a pas- 
sage, which will recommend her work wherever the value of vir- 
tuous emotion is acknowledged, while it exhibitsa faithful specimen 
of the high sentimental colouring of the German morality. Much 
of it is truly admirable, it only wants a beginning and end more 
distinctly traced and defined. We have generally to complain 
that the commonplace, well bred, creditable, complacent religion 
of good people 1s made up of elements too gross to become a re- 
ligion of the soul ;—of the religion of Madame de Staél and her 
German friends we have to lament that it is too volatile, vague, 
attenuated, and airy, to submit itself to our touch and enjoy- 
ment. We will make our extract from the translation, for the 
sake of giving it a wider interest. 

‘** We cannot grow weary of admiring those writings of Kant, in 
which the supreme law of duty is held up as sacred: what genuine 
} warmth, what animated eloquence, upon a subject, where the only 
rt ordinary endeavour is restraint! We feel penetrated with a profound 
He respect for the austerity of an aged philosopher, constantly submitted 
i to the invisible power of virtue, which has no empire but that of 
| conscience, no arms but those of remorse ; no treasures to distribute 
but the inward enjoyments of the soul; the hope of which cannot be 


offered as a motive for their attainment, because they are incompre- 
hensible until they are experienced. ¥ 

“« Among the German philosophers, some men of virtue, not in- 
ferior to Kant, and who approach nearer to religion in their inclina- 
tions, have attributed the origin of the moral law to religious senti- 
ment, ‘This sentiment cannot be of the nature of those which may 
grow into passions. Seneca has depicted its calmness and profundity 
by saying, ‘ In the bosom of the virtuous man I know not what God, 
but a God has habitation.’ 

“ Kant pretended, that it was to impair the disinterested purity 
of morals, to present the perspective of a future life, as the end of 
our actions: many German writers have completely refuted him on 
this point, In effect, the immortality of heaven has no relation to the 
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rewards and punishments, of which we form an idea on this earth. 
The sentiment which makes us aspire to immortality is as disin- 
terested as that which makes us find our happiness in devoting ours 
selves to the happiness of others; for the first offering to religious. 
felicity is the sacrifice of self; and it is thus necessarily removed 
from every species of selfishness. Whatever we may attempt, we 
must return to the acknowledgment, that religion is the true founda- 
tion of morality ; it is that sensible and real object within us, which 
can alone divert our attention from external objects. If piety did. 
not excite sublime emotions, who would sacrifice even sensual plea- 
sures, however vulgar they might be, to the cold dignity of reason? 
We must begin the internal history of man with religion, or with 
sensation ; for there is nothing animated besides. The moral sys- 
tem, founded upon personal interest, would be as evident as a ma- 
thematical truth, were it not for its exercising more control over the 
passions which overturn all calculations: nothing but a sentiment 
can triumph over a sentiment; the violence of nature can only be. 
conquered by its exaltation. Reasoning, in such a case, is like the, 
schoolmaster in Fontaine ; nobody listens to him, and all the world 
is crying out for help. 

“ Jacobi, as 1 shall show in the analysis of his works, has opposed. 
the arguments which Kant uses, in order to avoid the admission of 
religious sentiment as the basis of morality. He believes, on the 
contrary, that the Divinity reveals himself to every man in particular, 
as he revealed himself to the human race, when prayers and works’ 
have prepared the heart to comprehend him. Another philosopher 
asserts, that immortality already commences upon this earth, for him 
who desires and feels in himself the taste for eternal things: another 
affirms, that nature forces man to understand the will of God; and 
that there is in the universe a groaning and imprisoned voice, which 
invites us to deliver the world and ourselves, by combating the prin- 
ciple of evil, under all its fatal appearanees. These different systems 
are influenced by the imagination of each writer, and are adopted by 
those who sympathize with him; but the general direction of these 
opinions is ever the same: to free the soul from the influence of ex- 
ternal objects; to place the empire of ourselves within us; and to 
make duty the law of this empire, and its hope another life.” 
(Vol. III. p. 208—211,) | 

We lament our want of room to do more justice to this extra- 
ordinary work. We must now close our commentary; but yet one 
short passage on public honesty, which now catches our eye as we 
shut up the volume, shall be produced, and Englishmen may make 
the application of it to that set of political men with whose charac- 
ters they think at this juncture it best corresponds. This, again, for 
notoriety sake we will take from the translation. 

‘< If it was once generally acknowledged, that national interest it- 
self ought to be subordinate to those nobler thoughts which consti« 
tute virtue, how would the conscientious man be at bis ease! how 


would every thing in politics appear clear to him, when, before, a con- 
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tinual hesitation made him tremble at every step! It is this very 
hesitation which has caused honest men to be ti ought incapable of 
state-affairs ; they have been accused of pusillanimity, of weakness, 
of fear; and, on the contrary, those who have carelessly sacrificed 
the weak to the powerful, and their scruples to their interests, have 
been called men of an energetic nature. It is, however, an easy 
energy which tends to our own advantage; or, at least, to that of 
the ruling faction ; for every thing that is done according to the sense 
of the multitude invariably partakes of weakness, let it appear ever 
so violent.”” (Vol. TIL. p. 199, 200.) 


Our readers cannot, in justice, complain that we have uot 
given room enough in this number of our Review to Madame 
de Stael; our consciences, however, still tell us that we have not 
paid all the debt we owe to her talents, ner discharged all the 
duty of circumspection which they require at our hands. We 
sull regret that although so much has been written by us on the 
subject of her performances so much has been left unnoticed. 
We shall, probably, have other opportunities of discussing her 
merits. In the mean time we flatter ourselves with the hope, 
that during her residence among us she may improve her ac- 
quaintance with English literature, and particularly “with the 
works of our great theologians, We trust that im the denser 
divinity of these writers her intellect will breathe more freely 
than in the thin abstractions of German metaphysics. It will 
brace the constituuon of her mind; and though it may tend to 
lower the pulse of sensibility, it will render it more regular and 
more tonic. It is m such. company that she will soon learn to 
prefer practical goodness to scientific morality, and her’ genius 
may acquire one additional charm—the cliarm of sober simplicity. 


Art. XXIV.—An Inquiry concerning the Rise, Progress, the 
Redemption, and present State, and the Management of the 
National Debt of Great Britain. By Robert Hamilton, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Ma- 
rischal College and University of Aberdeen. 1813. 


Berore we resume our review of Professor Hamilton’s inquiry 
respecting the national debt of Great Britain, we must apologise 
to our readers for having inadvertently omitted in our former article 
onthis workto inform them that the subject would be continued and 
concluded in this number. We shall not often divide in this man- 
ner our remarks on any question, for we are aware that it 1s incon- 
venient ; but as it appears to us that in general the subject now un- 
der consideration is very imperfectly understood, we have wished 
to take a wide and an attentive view of it, which has carried our re- 
marks to a greater length than usual although we have endeavoured 
to compress them as much as possible. We are indeed more appre+ 
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hensive that by endeavouring to reduce a great deal of matter into a 
limited space we may have failed in perspicuity, than that we 
shall be accused of having expanded trite remarks, or of having 
introduced such as have too slight a relation to the subject. 

To the account, given by the professor, of the progress and 
manner of conducting the funded debt (page 59, &c.) we wish to 


add some circumstances which we believe are very little known, | 


even to those who have a general acquaintance with the history of 


our finances; many of whom will perhaps be surprised to hear 


that the plan of providing one per cent, in addition to the interest 
or perpetual annuity for the redeemable capital of debt incurred, 
was actually adopted in the very first instance in which any such 
debt was created. [t was not indeed persevered in, and appears 
to have been totally forgotten ; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that Mr. Pitt was aware of it in the year 1792, when he adopted 
precisely the same principle in his modification of his system 
for extinguishing the national debt, as applied to any future in- 
crease of it. 

During many years after the revolution money was obtained 
for the public service, in addition to the revenue, by selling an- 
nuities for lives or for terms of years. Portions of the revenue 
were appropriated as funds for securing the regular payment of 


those annuities; and hence the origin of the distinction between 


Sunded and unfunded public debt. : | 
Large sums also had been borrowed of the bank of Eng- 


land, and other trading companies, at stipulated rates of interest: 


until redeemed; but without any specific provision for their re- 
payment. 

The first instance of procuring money for the public use by 
creating what have since been called perpetual annuities was in 
the year 1711, when Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, was 
chancellor of the exchequer. The legal interest of money at that 
time was six per cent. ; and in the preceding year 1,500,000/. had 
been procured by giving for it annuities to continue thirty-two 
years, at the rate of mine per cent. during that period. 

‘I'wo acts were passed in the year 1711 (ninth of Queen Anne), 
for borrowing money at “ six per cent. interest, and the princi- 
pal to be repaid.” se 

As in the former year the annuities created were only to last 
during 32 years, and consequently the burthen on the public 
which was caused by them would then terminate, so m this year 
a provision for the debt and its interest was made, to continue 
only during an equal term of $2 years, beyond which period no 
fund or security was provided, either to discharge the interest, or 
repay the principal money which had been borrowed. | 

Instead of this, however, so much public revenue was created 
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and appropriated as would not only pay the annual interest, but 
give a surplus sufficient to repay the money borrowed during the 
period of its continuance and appropriation. 

- By the first of these acts 1,928,570/. was borrowed, and the 
annual sum of 135,000/., during 32 years, was appropriated, being 
(with the excess of a very small fraction) six per cent. for interest, 
and ove per cent. to pay off the principal. 

But one per cent. annually employed to pay off portions of 
the iach debt at six per cent. interest, together with the re- 
deemed interest in like manner employed, or in other words, one 
per cent. per ann., improving at six per cent. compound interest, 
was not quite enough to extmguish the debt within the period |i- 
mited, and the deficiency was made up by an adequate addition 
to the annual sum appropriated by the second act of the same 

ear. 

/ By that act 2,602,200/. was borrowed, and the annual sum of 
186,670/. was appropriated. Six per cent. for imterest, and one 
per cent. for a smmking or redeeming fund, as provided in the 
former instance, would only have required an appropriation of 
182,154/.; but one pound a year, improving at the rate of six 
per cent. compound interest, would not amount to 100/. in less 
han almost 33}, stead of 32 years. It was therefore necessary 
either to prolong the term, or a little increase the annual appro- 
priation, and the latter course was adopted. By adding 4,516/.a 
year on this occasion, a sufficient provision was made (if strictly 
employed) to pay off both the debts within the limited term. 

; Principal borrowed. Debt created. Sinking Fund. 

By the firstact  £1,500,000 1,928,570 19,285 
By the second act 2,000,000 2,602,200 30,538 


By both united . . . . 4,530,770 49,823 


‘These united funds, improved at six per cent. compound in- 
terest, would, in 32 years, amount to 4,528,392/. 16s., or only 
2,577. 4s. less than the sum to be discharged ; but as some of 
the duties imposed for this purpose were to take place at an 
earlier time than the commencement of the interest, this circum- 
stance more than compensated the above-mentioned small de- 
ficiency. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the very first commencement of 
our funded debt, the principle, though not the name, of a sinking 
fund, was systematically adopted, and the appropriation to pay 
off each debt respectively was, in the first instance, at the rate of 
one per cent. of the debt to be redeemed, and afterwards, just so 
much more as (if duly employed) might pay it off in about 3@ years. 
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We have been the more desirous to explain fully the priuciple 
and extent of the provision to pay off debt contracted as it was 
first introduced by Mr. Harley, on account of its remarkable 
agreement with the plan of Mr. Pitt in the year 1792, to provide 
for the separate redemption of every debt which might after that 
time be funded, by an.annual appropriation of one per cent. in pro- 
portion to the capital created. In this first instance, the money 
borrowed was only, as already stated, 1,500,000/., but the appro- 
priation was one per.cent. on the debt funded. 

Not long after the peace of Utrecht various plans were pro- 
posed for accelerating the repayment of the whole national debt; 
and the great reduction of the rate of interest at which money 
might be borrowed by private persons, naturally suggested that 
by ¢ a similar reduction of the interest paid by the public an im- 
portant annual saving might be made, which might be advan- 
tageously employed in redeeming the principal money of the 
national debt. 

Sir Robert Walpole was at that time chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and as a preliminary step to such a reduction he had 
obtained an act for reducing the legal rate of interest on all pri- 
vate debts from six to five per cent. In March 1716-7, he intro- 
duced his plan in the House of Commons, and fourteen resolutions 
were agreed to, which if they had afterwards been adopted in 


their full extent would have provided the means of paying off 
the whole debt, including the tak wats annuities, within about 


35 years. 

A part of his plan was to commute the temporary annuities for 
redeemable capital at five or four per cent. mterest, whichever, 
according to the terms proposed, might be most agreeable to the 
present proprietors of them. But a change of ministers took 
place before the bills, founded on his resolutions, were introduced, 
in consequence of which this important part of his plan was 
abandoned. 

On this occasion three acts were passed, by one of which se- 
veral former funds, which had been created to pay the interest and 
principal of certain debts, were united into a general fund, and a 
provision was enacted to make good any deficiency of it m any 
quarter of a year in which it might happen, out of the first aids 
granted by parliament. 

The amount of this general fund was 724,349/, 6s. 101d. The 
two other bills related to the reduction of interest paid to the bank 
and the South Sea Company. 

As very considerable mistakes have been made respecting the 
produce of the sinking fund, established by these bills, we have 
referred to the Journals of the House of Commons, and the va- 
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rious acts which bear on the question, and we believe the follow- 
ing statements are very nearly correct. 

The general fund was made up in the following manner : 
Annual sums appropriated for interest and 

to repay the capital of debts contracted in 

1711 and 1712, by lottery loans. . . £657,676 0 O 
Average surplus of taxes imposed on account 

of those debts, which was now added to the 

previous appropriation. . o VISIT. 
Annual sums which had been appropriated to 

pay bankers’ annuities. 89,855 15 


724,849 6 104 


In the first of these annual sums was included 104,806/., ori- 
ginally appropriated beyond the interest of the capital debts 
created and added to repay them, and also 22,399/. 15s. which 
was the amount of interest of debt that had been paid off. 


Various debts were charged on this general fund, for which no 
provision had been previously made, or the temporary taxes ap- 
propriated to them had expired. By the recital m the South Sea 
Act (6th Geo. I. 1719) it appears, that the total charge for in- 
terest of the original debts, on account of which parts of this fund 
had been previously appropriated, amounted to £476,717 17° 8 

And for the debts added by authority of the 
act, including two large sums for deficiencies> 102,036 13 2 
and army debentures . . « 

And by two subsequent acts . . . . . 5,539 O 3} 


584,293 11 14 


The author of the History of Debts and Taxes states this sum 
as only 520,000/. a year; and Rapin more nearly at 570,580/. 


‘Lhe surplus, therefore, made applicable to pay off the debts 
charged on this fund was. 

The difference saved by the bank reduc- t 130,332 9 114 
tions was. . Sees: 


And by the South Sea reductions 


In all £370,888 5 8,2, 


The surplus of the general fund was made subject to any de- 
ficiencies of the South Sea fund below the anna appropriation 
of 608,000/. ; and on the other hand, might be increased beyond 
the amount of 124,849/. 6s. 103d., if the taxes should produce 
more than that sem, for it was provided that the whole surplus 
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produce of those taxes, beyond the interest payable out of them, 


should be applied to pay the principal money, and that any defi- | 


ciency below this sum im any year should be supplied out of the 
general revenue. 
It is evident, therefore, that (subject to variation from these 
causes) the original sinking fund amounted to 370,888/. 5s. 825d. 
We know not on what grounds Sir John Sinclair has stated its 
actual amount at 636,000/. only, and Professor Hamilton at only 
323,439/., for it appears by the recitals in the act 5th Geo. I. 
when part of the produce of the new sinking fund was applied 
to assist in paying off exchequer bills held by the bank, 
— during the preceding year its amount had been as fol- 
ows : 
General fund . . £320,436 15 
South Sea . . . 19,577 10 O 
Aggregate . . . 196,444 18 34. 


536,459 4 212 


As the clause in the general fund act, by which these surpluses 
were appropriated, has been more than once incorrectly quoted, 
we give the words as they stand in it. ‘The clause enacts, “ that 
all the monies to arise from time to time as well of or for the excess 
or surplus of an act made this session for redeeming the funds of 
the governor and company of the bank of England, and of or for 
the excess or surplus by virtue of ove other act made likewise this 
session for redeeming the funds of the governor and company of 
merchants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas and other 
parts of America, and for encouraging the fishery, as also of or for 
the excess or surplus of the duties and revenues by this act appro- 
priated as aforesaid; and the overplus monies of the said general 
yearly fund by this act established, shall be appropriated, re- 
served, aud employed to and for the discharging the principal and 
interest of such national debts and incumbrances as were con- 
— tracted before the 25th day of December 1716, and are declared 
to be national debts, and are provided for by act of parliament, in 
such mauuer.and form as shall be directed and appointed by any 
future act or acts of parliament, to be discharged therewith or 
out of the same, and éo or for none other use, intent, or purpose 
whatsoever,” 

The next considerable reduction of the interest of the national 
debt was connected with the South Sea scheme, by means of 


which the part of Sir Robert Walpole’s original plan that re- 


Jated to a commutation of the temporary annuities was carried 
into effect ; and at length, by the ultimate arrangement in settling 
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the affairs of the company after their bankruptcy, there resulted, 
from this commutation and other circumstances, a reduction of 
the annual payment for interest and annuities which amounted to 
about $77,000/. 

The profit of money employed in private loans continuing to 
diminish, Mr. Pelham was enabled to make a third reduction of 
the interest of the national debt in 1749, by which an annual 
saving was made of about 565,000/. 

All these measures, if in each case the saving had been applied. 
solely to pay off pre-existing debt, and “ for none other use, in- 
tent, or purpose whatsoever,’ would have been very efficient. 

If the original sinking fund had been strictly employed accord- 
ing to its original intention, it would have redeemed the whole. 
funded debt which then existed, and which amounted to about 
33,700,000/., within $6 years; and although the subsequent re- 
ductions of interest would have diminished the profit derived 
from employmg the fund and its gains, yet they would have at 
once increased its amount so much as to shorten considerably 
the period in which its object would have been accomplished. 
Nothing indeed can be clearer than the meaning of the act by 
which it was established ; but plausible reasons were given for 
the application of a portion of its revenue to pay the interest of 
new debts, and for other contingent purposes; and the conse- 
quence was, that little progress was made in redeeming the debt. 
during peace, that in war it continued to accumulate, and at last, 
any regular system for redeeming it was abandoned, and no pro- 
gress at all was made but by the casual employment of any 
surplus of the whole revenue which might be saved during a 

ace. 
roi may be doubted, whether the unfortunate deviations from. 
the original plan, which took place at an early period, would 
have happened if there had. been any thing alarming in the state 
of public credit. If at that time the transferable value of the 
stocks had been in a declining state from any causes, however 
foreign to the fuuding system, or the magnitude of the debt, a 
strict application of the whole sinking fund would have been ne- 
cessary to quiet the fears of the public creditors ; and periodical 
evidence would have been called for of the progress made in re- 
deeming their depreciated property at its original value. But at. 
that time circumstances, wholly unconnected with our national 
debt, contributed to lower very much the profit which could be 
made by lending money to private persons; and consequently, not 
only to increase the transferable value of all irredeemable incomes, 
but also of any others of which the repayment would probably 
be distant. It cannot be expected that there would be any strong 
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feeling of the propriety of an undeviating application of the sink- 
ing fund to its original purpose, at a time when the public credi- 
tors were necessarily more afraid of bemg called on to receive the 
money due to them, than that it never would be paid off at all. 
The state of the English public funds for many years was such, 
that the stockholders received much less than the legal rate of 
interest for their capitals invested in them. ‘The great cause of 
this was the very low profit of money in a neighbouring country, 
with which, at that time, we had most extensive commercial and 
pecuniary connexions. By a long period of great industry, eco- 
nomy, and commercial prosperity, Holland had acquired an im- 
mense superabundance of capital, beyond what it could continue 
to employ at home with any adequate advantage. Wealth flowed 
to that country in abundant streams, not only from the profits of 
its industry, but irom the profit of money lent to foreign merchants 
and governments. 

The effects of superabundant riches differ very remarkably and 
nationally, according to the moral and, perhaps, constitutional 
temperament of those who receive them. Gold flowing from 
America to Spain, became there a welcome substitute for national 
industry, flowing away with equal rapidity to other countries, to 


purchase what national labour might easily have provided. Re-. 


ceived in Holland it was considered as useless if hoarded, mis- 
chievous if wasted, and only valuable when so employed as to 
make a profitable return. | 

During the early part of the last century the commerce of 
Holland, having already passed its greatest extent, offered no m- 
creasing means of employing its continually increasing capital, 
which therefore must have remained unproductive in the chests of 
its proprietors, unless made profitable by lending it at interest. 
Cheapuess was in this, as in all other instances, the consequence 
of a supply beyond the demand; and when the pacific state of 
Europe in general suspended the demand for money to pay un- 
profitable expences, while at the same time the gains by com- 
merce, and the revenue of moncy already lent, occasioned an 
unceasing and undiminishing flow of it towards Holland, the ne- 
Cessary consequence was, a very great diminution of the profit to 
be obtained by lending it. Contented with small annual returns, 
rather than to let their capitals remain wholly unprofitable, the 
monied men in Holland continued to invest large sums in our 
funds, notwithstanding the reduced rate of interest, because 
it still continued higher than in their native country, To them, 
shares of our national debt were a much more convenient pro- 
perty than debts from private persons im a foreign country, and 
therefore they would be satisfied with smaller profit from them 
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than the common rate of private interest ; and would oblige those 
among ourselves who might choose to purchase stock, to give as 
high a price as they were ready todo. At that time the very high 
credit, or rather marketable value of our stocks, was not so much 
a f of our own prosperity as of the superabundance of capi- 
tal in Holland; and the annual interest paid to that country ab- 
sorbed a considerable proportion of the produce of our industry. 

In such a state of things the successive reductions of the annual 
interest of the national debt were measures of obvious and unques- 
tionable policy, and would have been exceedimgly advantageous, 
if, instead of promoting an increasing indifference respecting the 
redemption of the debt, they lrad been accompanied by such re- 
gulations as would have preserved the original sinking fund in full 
activity. As the reduction of interest on the capital to be after- 
wards redeemed or repaid would have diminished the rate of in- 
crease of the sinking fund by compound interest, and as the 
amount of that diminution was a question of easy calculation, so 
much therefore out of the saving effected by these reductions might 
have been added to it as would have been a compensation for the 
diminution of its profit, and the remainder might have been fairly 
applied to the general use of the nation. Instead of this, the whole 
system was neglected. 

We are the more desirous to impress these observations, be- 
cause we can anticipate the recurrence of similar circumstances, 
and even to an extent which may make it difficult to carry on the 
progress of a sinking fund on any other than a very moderate 
scale ; and altogether impossible to carry it on with the increasing 
rapidity of compound interest. On the former occasion, the 
operation was suspended before the experiment could fairly be 
tried; but it may hereafter be found, that the difficulty of em- 
ploying the means of paying off a great national debt is at least 
equal to the difficulty of providing them; equally attended with 
such private inconveniences’as are sure to be exaggerated by the 
clamours of faction, and alike productive of many moral and po- 
litical disadvantages. We do not mean these remarks, and others 
which we shall hereafter make on the same subject, as adverse to 
the principle of a sinking fund when properly regulated, but as 
cautionary against the very dangerous opinion, that we may con- 
trive to toil up-hill as speedily as we have descended, and need 
take no concern for the magnitude of debt contracted, relying on 
the omnipotence of compound interest for its easy redemption. 

The two reductions of interest of the national debt, which have 
led to these remarks, can by no means be considered as having 
had for their primary object the diminution of the capital of the 
national debt by increasing the means of repaying it, although that 
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consequence might contingently have followed, but as intended 
to improye the revenue for general purposes. Iu fact, therefore, 
after the commutation of the temporary for perpetual annuities, 
which was a part of Sir Robert Walpole’s original plan, and was 
the foundation of the South Sea scheme, no attempt was made to 
augment the sinking fund originally established, nor any one mea- 
sure adopted to enforce its due application. 

Iu this state it remained when Mr. Pitt became minister. A 
long and very expensive war had greatly increased the funded 
debt, aud left an immense floating debt, at a ruinous discount, 
wholly unprovided for; the public credit was very low, the value 
of lands and of their produce had fallen, consequently, the value 
of the capital and income pledged for the payment of the interest 
and principal of the national debt seemed to be diminishing; many 
works of great expence which bad been undertaken still remained 
half finished; and although there can be no doubt that some in- 
crease of the intrinsic wealth of the country had taken place, even 
during the war which led to these consequences, yet the pecuniary 
means of giving to it its usual commercial value were grown 
scarce, 

In this situation of things we do not so much extol the political 
courage of Mr. Pitt in proposing an efficient sinking fund (for 
some very strong measure to restore the opimion of the efficiency 
of the national resources was become necessary), as we feel the 
prudence with which he considered the defects of the mechanism 
of the plan adopted im the year 1717, and the good sense of the 
regulations by which he corrected them. 

‘The most important defects in the mechanism ‘of the plan 
adopted in 1717 were, that it did not separate the fund from the 
general account in such a manner as to make it ever after a distinct 
object of political observation ; that it did not, by creating for it a 
separate administration, increase the ministerial difficulty of per- 
yerting it from its original purpose; and did not contemplate 
that the progress of such a fund, at compound interest, might in- 
crease to an unnecessary and even inconvenient extent. 

When Mr, Pitt proposed his new sinking fund in the year 
1786, the reductions which had taken place in the original inte- 
rest of the ancient national debt, and the plan, which had been 
adopted to a great extent, of borrowing money at a low rate of 
interest on a capital of far greater nominal amount than the sum 
borrowed, made it necessary to propose that, instead of attempt- 
ing to repay the existing debt according to its nominal value, a 
plan should be adopted by which it might be at all times re- 
deemed according to its actual value, by employing fit agents to 
purchase stock at the market price for the public benefit, Well 
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aware that the actual public revenue of Great Britain at that time 
was barely equal to the cost of a moderate peace establishment, 
and that without a real surplus of revenue any attempt to reduce 
the heavy load of national debt would be a mere illusion, he had 
the courage to propose an addition to the taxes great enough to 
allow of an annual payment of one million to commissioners 
appointed to act as managers. for its enrployment in redeeming 
the debt, and as trustees for the portion of it which by these 
means might be transferred to them for the use of the nation. 
Every precaution was adopted to provide that the new sinking 
fund should be so promptly and regularly employed as to derive 
the greatest practicable increase by the profit of compound inte- 
rest, until it should have grown to such a magnitude as to make 
its future improvement no longer necessary, or even perhaps ex- 
pedient. Weare not aware of the reasons which mduced Mr: 
Pitt to fix on the sum of four millions a-year as the highest 
amount of his fund, but it is evident from this limitation that he 
did not adopt the profit of compound interest as a permanent and 
essential principle of his system, but only as a very convenient 
aid in augmenting his fund till it should become great enough to 
be afterwards employed in redeeming the remaining debt by 
equal annual payments. ‘Though he readily and skilfully availed 
himself of every hope which his plan was calculated to excite, 
yet he had too strong a judgment to have adopted this restriction 
for no better reason than to display the remote prospect of a 
gradual and very slow diminution of the heavy burthen of the 
debt, after twenty or thirty years of patient subimssion to an ad- 
ditional milfion a-year. Nothing so frivolous could be the mo- 
tive which prompted Mr. Pitt to introduce this very important 


restriction. 


Every precaution was also taken by him to make the progress 
of redemption by his sinking fund as regular and as pubfic as 
possible. Its management by being laid open might be con- 
stantly scrutinised by numberless persons well qualified to detect 
any frauds or errors, and all temptation to misconduct was coun- 
teracted by the certainty that it must be discovered. 

The progress of redemption might have been exactly the same, 
if, considering the stock purchased by the commissioners as can- 
celled, the periodical reports should only have stated the increase 


_ of the fund, omitting any statement of the capital redeemed ; but 


their conduct would not im that case have been so distinctly laid 
open to public inspection, and the efficacy of the system would 
have been much less striking than by the method which has been 
adopted, because the sum redeemed so very much exceeds the 
sum employed, that the magnitude of the effect is far more im- 
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pressive than the annual amount of the means by which it is pro 


duced. 

By these arrangements a security has been given to the new 
sinking fund which the former wanted. "The whole benefit being 
often preseuted to public mspection in the most favourable point 
of view, the consequence has been that the principle of the 
system is now generally regarded as of too much importance to 
be ever abandoned, and many persous feel a sort of timid bigotry 


respecting the mere mechanism of the plan, which will allow no: 


adaptation of it to times and circumstances, 
Six years after the establishment of this sinking fund, in the 


early part of 1792, when the revenue had become very produc. 


tive, when the prices of the stocks had become very high, and 
while as yet few persons in this country anticipated the tremen- 
dous consequences of the French revolution, Mr, Pitt very fors 
tunately, as we think, proposed a plan for the separate redemp- 
tion of any future debt by appropriating one per cent. annually 
for that purpose until the whole should be paid, to be computed 
in proportion to the capital created, and not to the sum which 
might be borrowed, 

At the commencement of the funding system, while the inte. 
rest of the debt was at the rate’of six per cent. and a rigit to pay 
the whole or any part of it at any time was reserved; one per 
cext. appropriated for that purpose, together with its accumues 
lating profit, would, if duly applied, with certainty pay off the 
principal money of any corresponding debt in little more than 


3 years, Money being in 1792 at a mueh lower rate of interest, 


the increase of one per cent. per annum, by the profit of its em- 
ployment, should of course be computed at a lower rate ; and no 
other than a conjectural computation could be made of the time 
when the redemption might be completed, not only because the 
system of purchasing stock at the market price must make the 
actual profit uncertain, but also because the proportion of the 
sinking fund appropriated to the value of the capital created 
would depend on the stock in which the new debt might be 
funded. On this occasion Mr. Pitt assumed that any future 
debt might be redeemed within 45 years at the latest by employ- 
ing for that purpose one per ceut. per annum, computed accord- 
ing to the capital created, together with jts profit by compound 
interest. 
Perhaps even at that time it was probable that the intended 


redemptions might be made in a much shorter space, but while. 


the three per cent. stocks were worth more than 90 per ceutum 
in money it might not be very prudent to calculate such a proe 
gress as could not be realised but by a great Giminution of their 
a lue. 

-¥OI. V. NO. X. 
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_ While at this time Mr. Pitt was providing for the extinction of 
any future debt, the very flourishing state of the revenue induced 
him to propose some addition to the sinking fund already esta- 
blished. He proposed to give to it 400,000/. out of the receipts 
for the current year, and to provide that 200,000/. should be an- 
nually granted to it afterwards by vote of parliament. ‘The prin- 
ciple therefore was adopted, that such an addition would be ex- 
pedient, but the application of it was left to the annual discre- 
tion of the legislature, guided by contingent circumstances. 

In one point, which has since been of considerable importance, 
these plans of Mr. Pitt appear to us to have been deficient, 
though we by no means impute any blame to him on that ac- 
count, being well aware that often the most convenient way to 
accomplish all that may be wished is to begin with that part only 
as to which any prejudices and difficulties may be most easily 
surmounted. 

Without doubt debt contracted by authority of parliamen 
is alike national; the national faith is equally pledged for all of 
it in whatever shape it may exist, without any difference between 
the funded and unfunded parts of it. This distinction, indeed, is 
rather technica! than essential, for both cause annual charges on 
account of interest, which alike substract from the contemporary 
revenue sums which might otherwise have been applicable to 
civil and military purposes. 

‘Temporary annuities include, in addition to’ common interest, 
a compensation, during the time which they last, in lieu of the 
capital originally paid for them, and therefore no sinking fund is 
wanted for them; but all other national debts bearing interest, 
whether funded or unfunded, must continue to be chargeable till 
they are repaid or redeemed, and therefore the reason for appro- 
priating a sinking fund extends alike to all of them, if not other- 
wise provided for. 

A part, indeed, of the unfunded debt may very properly be 
considered as only nominal, and merely existing in account, be- 
cause it is balanced by sums due to the government for revenue 
in arrear, and from public accountants, or is only an anticipation of 
sums which will in regular course become due, and by which any 
money advanced on their credit will be replaced. ‘To this extent 
no sinking fund can be wanted, because the means of repayment 
already exist; and it is but justice to add, that in 1792 the unr 
funded debt did not so much exceed the means of regular repay- 
ment as to be an object of any considerable importance. 

» Still it must be regretted that Mr. Pitt’s plan in 1792 did not 
provide a.sinking fund in due proportion to any sort of debt 
which might afterwards be contracted without some other ap- 
propriated provision for its repayment. 
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‘The unfunded debt in exchequer, navy, and ordnance bills, 
which in January 1793 only amounted to 14,802,375¢. had in 
creased before the year 1801 to 35,628,090/. and has since 
_amounted to more than 50 millions. According to the system 
of finance hitherto followed, an uniunded debt does not require 
any specific appropriation of revenue to pay the annual expenee 
of interest, which 1s defrayed out of the expences of the year, 
and included in the sum that must be annually borrowed; whereag 
with respect to funded debt, if due provision is made, as it ought 
io be, by additional taves, for payment of the interest of any ad- 
dition to tt, there 1s no subsequent increase of the debt on ac- 
count of the charge of interest. . 

Without doubt many advantages result from allawing @ con- 
siderable increase of debt to remain unfunded daring a war; but 
the temptation to suffer it to continue in this state rather than en- 
counter the obloquy of proposing an adequate increase of taxes 
is very considerable; and a debt in this state counteracts the prit- 
ciple of the sinking fund. Experience has shewn that it may be 
very greatly increased without exciting much observation, and in 
this manner it is left to future ministers and future parliaments to 
provide, after a war, for the interest as well as the extinction af 
debts swelled to a great magnitude, of which, till tlren, the mterest 
had only been paid by an equal increase of money annually bor- 
rowed, but on account ef which, on the return of peace, either 
uew taxes must be levied or war-taxes must be continued. — 

Considering this as a question of importance, we have com- 
piled from the parliamentary documeuts a table of all monies 

pad for interest of exchequer bills since January 1793. 


In 1793 .. . 321.987 In 1803... 801,787 
1794... 207,445 1904... 624,859 
1795 .. . 410,096 1805 .. . 1,478,316 
1706... 258,560 1806 .. . 1,310,683: 
1797... 302,498 1807 . . 1,574,361 
356,847 - 1808 . . . 1,610,502 
170g . . 898,000 1809 . . 1,862,043 
iso00 .. . 750,480 1810... 1,815,105 
. . 1,121,890 1811 «1,886,735 
1802 . . 1,105,935 . . 1,835,369 

r - 
5,829,538 14,470,723 
5,829,538 

20,300,261 - 


{t appears, therefore, that during the two wars, and before 
the present year, an increase of money borrowed by loans to 
pay interest of unfunded debt has been incurted Of more than 
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20 millions; and that notwithstanding a great diminution 
of this portion of our debt by funding after the peace of 
Amiens, yet its total amount is probably at this time near 
40 millions more than in 1793. A part, indeed, of this in- 
crease is an anticipation of the receipt of public revenue already 
due, and by which it will be replaced; but a sum amounting to 
much more than 20 millions is areal increase of the national 
debt, which remains wholly unprovided for by any appropriated 
revenue. 

The true principle of British finance as respecting all debt 
bearing interest is that an annual revenue should be provided by 
taxes levied for that specific purpose, in full proportion to af 
the imterest which must be paid*; and also that for all the debt 
‘which must continue until redeemed, similar means of extin- 
guishing it should be provided. ‘The important deviation from 
this principle, as respecting the unfunded debt, probably com- 
nienced without much observation, while the excess of that debt 
beyond the actual means of repaying it was inconsiderable. 
‘That excess has now become so great that much inconvenience 
would arise from any immediate attempt to make an adequate 
provision for payment of its interest by a proportionate addi-. 
tion to a revenue of which a great part is only temporary, and 
appropriated to a temporary purpose; but when the conse- 
quences of a debt unprovided for, and of such magnitude, are 
more felt than they can now be while mingled with an enormous 
annual expenditure on account of the war, we may hope that 
the means also will be more attainable by which the same salu- 
. principle may be extended to the whole national debt. 

n 1792 the national revenue probably needed no addition to 
it, on account of the annual charge for the unfunded debt, and 
therefore no blame can be imputed on that account, nor do we 
mean to censure the omission of an addition to the sinking fund 
at that time, when the amount unprovided for by other means 
was Immaterial; but our object has been to shew the heavy in- 
crease of debt which has been incurred during the last twenty 
years, and the heavy burden on the revenue which must long re- 
main, in consequence of this deviation from that sound principle 
of finance, both as to borrowing and redeeming, which is obvi- 
ously alike applicable to every part of a real national debt. 

In the year 1798 an important deviation took place from 


~ 


* The oe we recommend is in effect recognised in the financial arrange- 
ments of Ireland, where it has been usual to propuse ways and means for defrayip 


permanently the interest of any increase of treasury bills within the year, as-wel 
as that of any additions to the tunded debt. 
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the plan of providing a sinking fund, which had been established 
10 1792, and which was also adopted in the two subsequent 


years. In the former year the “ aid and contribution tax” was: 


imposed, for which the “ income tax” was afterwards substituted. 
The principle now adopted was, that after certain appropriations 
of the produce of these war-taxes, and particularly to pay the 
interest of any sums which were borrowed on their credit, the 
whole surplus (if any had arisen) should be transferred to the 
commissioners for redeeming the national debt, to be applied 
by them until the whole debt funded on this specific basis 
should be redeemed, instead of transferring to them one per 
cent. per annum, according to the capital created. ‘The tax was 


to continue until the whole debt charged on it should be re-_ 


deemed. Without doubt, when this measure was adopted it was 
hoped that the tax might be continued, without inconvenience, 
and that the surplus would greatly exceed one per gent., and 
therefore would supersede the propriety of adopting that rate 
of appropriation. 

After the peace of Amiens various reasons concurred to make 
it necessary to repeal the income tax; and therefore, to substitute 
new and permanent taxes to a great amount, to provide for the 
nuterest of the debts charged on it, and also for the further sum 
which was then to be funded for the current charges of the year, 
amounting in all to 86,796,375. If, therefore, an addition to 
those taxes had been provided at the rate of one per cent., es- 
tablished in 1792, it weuld have amounted to no less than 
$67,963/. 

It is now, we believe, generally well known, that by the advice, 
and at the mstance of Mr. Pitt, recourse was had on this occa- 
sion toa plan, which has in some respects a very close resem- 
blance to that of Sir Robert Walpole in the year 1717. In both 
cases all the antecedent sinking funds which had been specially 
appropriated to redeem particular debts were consolidated, and 
their duration was on both occasions prolonged until the whole 
funded debt, which then existed, should be redeemed: not only 
those parts of it for which they had been specially provided, but 
also all those parts for which either no provision had been made, or 
where, as was the case with respect to the debt on the income 
tax, the intended provision had been repealed. ’ 

So far the agreement extends between the two plans; but in 
another respect there is this very important difference, that in 
the former case not only the taxes, till then granted for a limited 
time, were continued until the whole debt should be repaid, but 
also other additions were made to the means to be employed for 
sedeeming the debt, in full proportion to those parts of it, ow 
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account of which no previous appropriation for that purpost 
had been made. . 

But, in the second instance, no other provision was made for 
redeeming the additional charges on the united funds, than by 
providing that they should continue until the whole debt should 
be redeemed. 

Without presuming to know the motives to the plan adopted 
in 1802, and respecting which we have always regretted that it 
was not found convenient to follow Sir Robert Walpole’s ex- 
ample more closely, we may yet be permitted to conjecture, that 
the necessity which was felt of allotting as large a proportion as 
possible of the taxes imposed in that year to an additional pro- 
vision for the peace establishmeut, induced the government of 
that day to depart from the established rules of the funding 
system. Some also might expect, that very soon another awful 
contest with a powerful and inveterate enemy would call for 
more expensive exertions; and therefore, on the whole, might 
think ‘it better to protract the redemption of the existing debt 
than to diminish the means of providing for loans which might 
soon be wanted. 


We have already given an opinion of the plan of redemption 
which was introduced by Lord Henry Petty in 1807. We may 
add another remark respecting it, which is connected with the 
system of war taxes: that had been previously adopted. There 
1s considerable danger of ultimate inconvenience when debt is 
charged on any taxes of such a nature, that either they cannot 
properly be made permanent, or that if made permanent they 
may cease to be sufticiently productive. The repeal of the in- 
come tax, on the former occasion, had been a measure of obvious 
propriety ; but that repeal created the necessity of levying new 
taxes to a great amount instead of it, and also of contriving an 
expedient to prevent a much greater amount of them. 

Probably the great inconveriience which was felt on that oc- 
casion might be a principal motive for adopting a different prin- 
ciple from that which was acted upon im 1798, when after- 
wards a very great addition to the revenue was made by war 
taxes in 1803. In the former case the extraordinary revenue 
was originally levied for the two-fold purpose of increasing tle 
present means, and providing a basis for borrowing and redeem- 
ing to the extent, in which the present means might be deficient; 
but the war tases of 1503 were provided for the single purpose 
of increasing the revenue so long only as the increase of expence 
should continue. Such taxes might very properly be adopted 
for this single purpose, as would be altogether unfit for appro- 
pration im a funding system of any kind. In the year 1507, 
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therefore, there was not only an innovation against a salutary 
limitation, but if the new system had been followed till now, 
accompanied by such an expence as has been actually incurred, 
there would have been a necessity, not only of laying on very 
heavy taxes to support the supplementary part of it during the 
war, but also of substituting others, to a considerable amount, 
Fm the return of peace, in lieu of a part of the war taxes them- 
selves. 

Twelve millions only were borrowed according to the regula- 
tidns of that plan, which would wre been redeemed in fourteen 
years, if an adequate profit could be made of the money taken 
for that purpose from the revenue previously destined to support 
the contemporary expence of the war, So much as by this mea- 
sure that revenue has been annua!ly diminished, so much more 
must have been annually borrowed, wherefore, when the debt 
contracted in 1807 shall have been redeemed, an equal sum will 
have been, on that account, added to the unredeemed debt, to- 
gether with all expences of negotiating the loan, and all charges 
of its redemption. 

In the year 1809, political circumstances, which need not 
now be explained, appear to have induced Mr. Perceval to 
have recourse once more to the war taxes as a basis for funding, 
rather than impose additional taxes, to be appropriated for 
the new debt, which was then to be created. He, in fact, 
adopted the form of the sinking fund of 1792, but even more 
widely departed from its principle than Lord Henry Petty hag 
done; for in this case no additional revenue having been create 
to meet the charges, a// that is annually paid on account of that 
loin must be annually borrowed, and the debt will increase 
by compound interest so long as further loans may be re- 

uired. | 

The next changes in the mechanism, rather than the principle 
of the sinking fund, were introduced during the last session of 
parliament by Mr. Vansittart. We have already reviewed the 
* Outlines” of that plan, although with more brevity than was 
suitable to its importance, but we proposed to résume the sub- 
ject on the present occasion ; and as our additional remarks will 
materially rest on the general view that we are about to take of 
the theory and practical effect of a system of borrowing for the 
public service during war, and redeeming during peace, we shall 
postpone them to the end of this review. ‘ws 

The funded debt of Great Britain consists of redeemable rent- 
charges, on a revenue appropriated to pay them. It differs in 
nothing from rent-charges paid by private persons but in the 
Hature of the estate from which the revenue arises, and in the 
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mode in which they are redeemable. It difiers from a debt on 
mortgage, because the holders of it have no right to demand the 
payment of the money which has been advanced, or of the capital, 

which the state, by the conditions of the contract, may at any 
time pay to them mstead of it. 

Since the holders of these rent-charges have no right to de- 
mand that they shall be redeemed when the fixed price of their 
redemption may be greater than their transferable price, but 
cannot refuse to accept that price when it is less than the sum 
for which they might be sold; both these circumstauces concur 
on ove hand to make them intrinsically somewhat less valuable 


than freehold rent-charges or mortgage-debts; while on the other 


hand many conveniences belong to them ‘which coscut to im 
prove their transferable value. That value also, as that of any 
other property, must mainly depend on the opinion which may 
be entertained of the security aud productiveness of the estate 


_6a which they are charged. ‘Lt ma y, therefore, be doubted whe- 


ther a great funded debt can ever be contracted without much 
loss in any country where its repayment, and also the punctual 
discharge of its interest, may, by the form of government, de- 
hey on the will of an individual, subject to no political controul; 
ut the British funding system has this very important security, 
that from the form of the contract the faith of the nation is 
pledged, and not merely that of its executive authority. Since 
also the value of any debt bearing interest must depend on the 
proportion of its annual cost to the revenue by which it should 
be paid, a very rapid increase of national debt must sometimes 
tend to diminish its transferable value by exciting doubts whether 
it may be possible to increase the revenue in equal proportion. 

‘Though it may not be easy to define the limits of direct taxa- 
tion, for the sole purpose of | paying the interest of debt, where the 
distibution of the money received is wholly within the nation 
paying it, yet the limits of indirect taxation by excise, customs, 
stumps, &c. Kc. are more visible. Notwithstanding the com- 
farative facility with which we have increased the reventie from. 
these sources to an Immense extent, yet because we have done 
what no one could anticipate, we must not calculate that we 
may do so again, and to a greater extent ; for withaut doubt very 
much of that facility has arisen from peculiar and temporary col- 
lateral circumstances. 

Some amount of national funded debt is certainly convenient 
in many respects: the punctuality with which, in this country, 
the interest is paid ; the facility-with which money may be made 
productive, for any short period, by investing it in public securi- 
ties, and with which it may be received back again at the 
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mon:eat when wanted: by the transfer of those securities, these and 
Various other circumstances concur to make a national debt, such 
as ours 18, 2 materin! advantage to many persons of moderate in- 
comes, who cannot afford to wait for an uncertaia receipt, and 
to many, whose commercial or other active employments of their 
Capital are materially irregular. But all these advantages in their 
fullest extent might probably be obtained by a national debt, of 
very far less magnitude than that to which ours has been swelled; 


und which cannot be contemplated without awful apprehensions - 


of the cousequences which may ultimately follow, unless some ef- 
fectual means can be provided to retard its increase during war, 
and accelerate its dimmution during peace : the means undoubt- 
edly exist of domg both, and the necessity of employing them is 
generally felt; but the manner and extent in which they may be 
most conveniently adopted so as to avoid sudden changes im the 
state of political and private economy, is a problem of much 
more difficult solution than may generally be imagined, and is, in- 
deed, a practical question, materially depending on circumstances 
as they arise, 

An important effect of our funding system has been to create 
apparently a new capital of great magnitude. Nominally, with- 
out doubt, a new capital is created, but rea//y it is a portion of the 
vilue of the intrinsic capital of the nation, transferred from those 
who hold that capital with evtire power to manage it, to a new 
class of proprietors, who receive a portion of its profits through 
the agency of government, and to whom their respective portions 
of these profits are guaranteed by the national faith. 

‘The etfect of this system must always be to transfer a portion of 
the intrinsic private revenue of the nation to a new, and as to this 
revenue, unemployed and unproductive class; and if any con- 
siderable proportion of those who receive it were, in all other 
respects, unemployed and unproductive, and were tempted to 
fold their hands in idleness by an income thus obtained without 
auy exertion, the moral and political mischief would be of 
considerable magnitude. Practically the evil is not seen, and 
perhaps does not exist beyond an extent which is outweighed by 
the advantages which this system affords to very many, who from 
scx, or the infirmities of either extreme of life, are incapable of 
making a due profit of their property by personal exertions. 

But another effect of the system is to increase the nominal 
capital of the nation, as valued in money, though probably by no 
means to the extent which some have imagined, Durect taxes on 
the private revenue, derived from property, if applied to pay the 
interest of a funded national debt, can have no effect m imcreas- 
ing the nominal amount of the national capital, In estimating 
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the value of any estate, such a rent-charge to the nation would be 
deducted like any rent-charge paid to an individual, and the re- 
maining capital would be loss in due proportion to the capital 
virtually transferred rather than created. But so far as the re- 
venue paid to the national creditors is obtained by direct taxes 
personally charged, there probably results from the funding 
system a double representation in money value of intrinsic capi- 
tal; for the money value of that capital suffers no alteration, but 
only a portion is substracted from its profits, while the right of 
receiving that portion of the profits becomes the foundation of a 
new species of capital, estimated in due proportion to the con- 
temporary value of any other secure and permanent source of 
clear income. If, therefore, the question is properly examined, it 
will be found that as the greater part of the public revenue of this 
country is raised by personal or by indirect taxes, for that reason 
the greater part of the national debt, both funded and unfunded, 
is an additional representation in money value of the intrinsic ca- 
pital, by the profits of which its mterest is paid; and to this 
extent, therefore, the profit of money employed in purchasing 
productive capital is likely to be diminished. ‘The money value 
of the whole national capital is made up of the united prices of 
the intrinsic capital, and of the national debts with which it is 
charged. If, therefore, the prices of the intrinsic capital, as of 
lands, merchandize, &c. &c., remain undiminished, more money 
must be employed to purchase its whole clear revenue; including 
in that revenue the part which is paid to the national creditors. 

Personal taxes also, as well as other direct taxes, by producing 
a diminution of the private income, which might otherwise be ex- 
pended, have obviously a tendency to increase rather than to dimi- 
nish the value of moncy, by diminishing the means of purchasing 
at former prices, aud therefore either reducing the consumption 
or the money value; which have ultimately equivalent effects, 
though liable to be controuled and counteracted by the mode in 
which the taxes are expended. 

Indirect taxes on consumption are generally supposed to have 
an important effect in increasing the prices of things so taxed much 
beyond a due proportion to their actual amount; in this manner 
diminishing the value of money, and, by a general effect on all 
profits of capital actively employed, creasing the nominal 
amount of the private incomes out of which the public revenue 
is paid. 

Without doubt all taxes on merchandise of any kind will | 
cause an effort on the part of those who sell it to indemnify 
themslves, and in many cases may give them an opportunity of 

making an additional: profit; but we apprehend tha this must al- 
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together depend on the general state of the country where they 
are levied. 


The burden of all indirect taxes will fall either on the 
merchant and tradesman, or on the consumer, precisely ac- 
cording to the mergasing or diminishing means of the latter to 


make his usual purchases. If his means diminish, he must buy , 


less or give a lower price; and in either case the effect of taxes 
on his commodities will be to diminish the profits of the trader ; 
and the value of money, as a medium of commerce, will be i 
creased in equal proportion. 

We have no doubt that in an ultimate analysis it will be found 
that a national debt, and the taxes which must be levied to pay 
its interest, are rather instrumental than primary causes of changes 


in the value of money, and in the proportion of private Incomes — 


to the demands on them for national purposes, 

If durmg many yeurs past the private revenues of the British 
nation have increased in money value with a rapidity at least 
commensurate with the increase of the national debt, the primary 
cause of this has, without doubt, been an actual increase of na- 
tional prosperity and of intrinsic wealth. Destroy or weaken that 
beautiful moral and political mechanism of society, which at 
present stimulates because it protects the general activity of the 
people, and the etlect will be, that the national debt will become as 
actively instrumental in increasing the disastrous consequences ot 
the change, as it may have been in contributing (as many Imagine, 
and not altogether without reason) to provide for the payment of 
its own interest by increasing the nominal amount of the private 
revenue out of which it is paid. 

But if it could be proved that an increase of national debt is 
a primary cause of an equivalent increase of the money value of 
private Incomes, considered as one mass, yet this can only 
happen by a double depreciation of the intrinsic value of incomes 
incapable of such improvement, which at the same time become 
less in proportion to the total amount, and Jess competent to 
make the same purchases, and to enable their owners to maintain 
their former rank in society. 

_ We are, indeed, persuaded that the great change in this re- 
spect, so far as that change was not caused by the temporary de- 
Jusion of an erroneous hypothesis, has been much more owing to 
the obvious consequences of a rapid increase of intrinsic wealth 
than to the concurrent increase of the national debt. So far as 
the depreciation of incomes limited in money value may have re- 
sulted from the former of these causes, it is with respect to those 
who cannot take a profitable share in national industry a misfor- 
tune without remedy; but so far as it affects those who may be 
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profitably active if they please, its effect on many must be as 
a powerful stimulus to exert powers which otherwise would have 
been dormant; and where they exist and are not made active there 
is no ground for commiseration. So far, however, as the diminution 
of the intrinsic value of unimprovable incomes may be caused by 
an increase of the national debt, it becomes a question of public 
justice, which can only be superseded by public necessity, to 
limit that increase by any means which can conveniently be 
adopted. 

It is also important to observe, that although while the moral 
and political foundations of our national prosperity remain un- 
shaken, the means of increasing the capital of the national debt, 
as afforded by the intrinsic increase of national wealth, may be 
ainple; yet the means of paying the interest of such an addition 
to the debt are limited by different circumstances of various 
kinds, which practically limit the extent of taxation. — 

In every view, therefore, of the question, and however great 
the political and private convenience of a national debt guaran- 
teed, as ours 1s, by national faith, may be, if limited within the 
extent in which it is really convenient, yet it is not less evident 
that great private misery and public danger may follow, if it 
should at any time be increased to a magnitude beyond the means 
of supporting its credit and paying its interest without having re- 
course to oppressive or unpopular measures. 

One method of preventing or retarding that increase was 
adopted in the beginning of the present war, with a degree of 
courage and skill which has hardly been praised so much as it 
deserves. ‘The taxes then imposed were, as we have already 
observed, provided for the single purpose of furnishing, as far as 
might be, the expence of the war, without having recourse to an 
increase of the national debt. The principle then first adopted 
was to preserve their full efficacy during the whole war by keep- 
ing them as much as possible distinct from the funding system. 
It was, therefore, an essential part of the plan that all expence 
incurred beyond the augmented revenue, when provided for by 
an increase of the funded debts, should be borrowed on the se- 
curity and credit of additional revenue, either reverting to the 
nation as from expiring annuities, or created for the special pur- 
pose by adequate taxation ; and that on no account the efficacy 
of a war-tax system should be diminished by perverting a part of 
its revenue to pay the interest of debt. : 

The system then adopted was rather calculated to provide a 
very great increase of temporary than of permanent revenue, and 
its quiet success depended very much on taking a judicious ad- 
vantage of temporary circumstances. Ii was intended to impose 
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diréct and indirect taxes in nearly equal proportions. A pro- 
bable effect of direct taxes is to increase the value of money; @ 
supposed, and perhaps while a nation is increasing in intrinsic 
wealth, a real effect of indirect taxes is to diminish the value of 
money. ‘The compound effect of both united must, without 
doubt, be to cause a less violent change in the comparative pro- 
portions of private incomes than the same amount of revenue 
would do if imposed on one only of these bases. Direct taxes 
are, for obvious reasons, paid in much larger proportions by the 
higher, and taxes on consumption by the lower classes, and an 
equal combination of the two produced a more equable reparti- 
tion than could possibly by any other means be effected. We 
hardly need remark that, for very evident reasons, magnitudé” of 
receipt and absence of complaint depend exceedingly uu equa- 
bility of repartition. 

On. the same principle a basis was adopted for the indirect 
taxes, which by including all persons from its universal use, 
should give to none a cause to complain of peculiar favour to 
those whom a less comprehensive system might have exempted, 
and would also be in proportion more productive than any tax 
affecting a part only of the nation. 

The effect of the adoption of this system, and of its subsequent 
extension, has been to save borrowimg more than 150 millions of 
money, which must probably have added more than 250 millions 
to the capital of the funded debt, and would have required that 
more than 10 midlions of revenue should be raised by permanent. 
taxes for interest and sinking fund on account of it. 

But however much a contemporary provision of revenue to 
defray extraordinary expences may be preferable to an incautious 
extension of national debt, the amount of reveuue which may be 
raised in this manner without mischief is limited im various 
respects. 

War taxes affect the immediate comforts of those who have 
unimprovable incomes in a degree which makes it neither prur 
dent nor just to impose them in au immoderate extent, especially 
on temporary revenue. ‘Though the value of self- preservation 
and of present income ought to be more highly rated than revere 
sionary property, yet if war taxes are imposed in tov great a pro- 
portion to the whole expence incurred, the effect may be to 
charge too much of the burthen on those who derive from it no 
distant advantage. Comparing the charge of a war tax with 
that of our present funding system, as requiring a provision both 
for intérest and redemption, the immediate diminution of private 
incomes by the latter is only about a seventeenth part of that 
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which is caused by the former; continuing, indeed, during about 
40 years, whereas the other is only.a single payment. 

But when viewed as affecting commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural capital, it will be seen that war-taxes cannot, without 
mealculable mischief, be imposed to an extent which exceeds 
more than a part of the annual surplus produce of that capital 
bevond the usual expences of all kinds of its possessor. If the 
amount to more than the surplus profit they must probably be 
substracted from the capital, and consequently diminish the 
sources of future profit. Even if they take no more than the 
whole of the surplus profit, yet in that case they damp the 
ardour of enterprise, and contribute to national impoverishment. 
Without doubt nothing less than an unexampled increase of in- 
trinsic national wealth could support such a war-tax system as 
we have adopted, and therefore this resource alone must not be 
relied on as likely to be adequate on future occasions to prevent 
any necessity of havmg recourse to a well-regulated funding sys- 
tem. But yet one great pomt has been gained, for a most im- 
portant experiment in political economy has been fairly tried: the 
nation has without difficulty, and for many years, paid an im- 
mense amount of war-taxes ; without reluctance, because the ve- 
cessity has been apparent, and without impoverishment, because 
domestic industry has been protected. ‘There cannot now re- 
main a doubt but that when a similar exertion may be obviously 
necessary, a poruon at least of extraordinary expence may in the 
same manner be provided for, although, as a question of expe- 
dience and of justice, a part of that expence may be better pro- 
vided for by an established fund for borrowing and redeeming. 

The sound and simple prmciple of such a fund is, that the 
regular and permanent public revenue should so much exceed 
any ordinary expences, that the accumulations of the surplus 
during peace should be, on an average of times, commensurate 
with the increase of expence during war. It is essential to such 
@ system that the surplus and its profits should be. well pro- 
tected against misapplication by strict regulations; and any such 
system conducted on the plan of hoarding the surplus we have 
already shewn to be mischievous. It is mdeed of the utmost 
importance thatit never should be substracted in any manner from 
the active part of the national capital. Where there does not 
ulready exist a redeemable national debt, the protitable or pro- 
ductive employment of surplus national revenue may be difficult, 
hazardous, and expensive, though any thing is less mischievons 
than hoarding it. But where there does already exist a redeent- 
able national debt, the employment of surplus revenue is cheap, 


safe, and with certainty productive, 
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The extent, however, to which the redemption of a public 
debt such as ours now is may be carried, and the rapidity with 
which it may safely be conducted, are both of them, but especi- 
ally the latter, questions of primary importance. We believe it 
is now generally acknowledged that the progress of redemption 


should be equable, and that a constant increase of it for the sake fe 
of arriving at last to an annus mirabilis, a sudden cessation of Sai |! 
taxes to a prodigious amount, would be so far from being an un- Slt 
qualified advantage to the public, that it would be attended with dl 
most serious iuconvenience. We believe also that the greater ad- it tt 
vantage of a successive redemption of debts, such as was the | 


object of Mr. Pitt’s plan in 1792, and such as existed, or was in- ia 
tended to exist in the original funding system, is well understood, mn 
The effect of such a system would be, that, instead of being under | 
the necessity of providing, perhaps with extreme difficulty, new 
taxes for new debts, until an immense sum of former taxes shall ; 
suddenly be set free, successive portions of redeemed revenue 

should become successively ready, as funds for such new loans as 
the public exigencies may require. i 

One important circumstance, however, as to the progress of the 
redemption of national debt, is, we believe, very little understoad ; ; 
which is, the mischief, the difliculty, perhaps the impossibility, of 
redeeming national debt beyond a limited annual extent. 

It is not difficult to comprehend that the national debt can be My 
redeemed by purchasing stock from its proprietors according to ait 
the present practice, so long ouly as, generally speaking, the AN 
means are open to them of making, or expecting to make, greater tay 
present or future profit by the price which they receive for it. 
When those means are no longer to be found, the redemption, if 
continued, can only be carried on by a compulsory repayment, 
Now that profit must greatly depend on the proportion of the 
sum so received to new means which may arise for employing it. 
If no new means arise, the competition to convert what has been 
metaphorically called dry and barren capital, if over abundant, 
into productive capital, will soon become excessive. ‘That com- 
petition necessarily operates on the price of every thing saleable, 
which re-acts on the price of the stocks, and would make it im- 
possible to employ a large sinking fund in purchasing much 
sooner than may be imagined, because a sufficient quantity wiil 
no longer be voluntarily sold, in wuich case, recourse must be 
had to forced repayments. | 
In the first case, therefore, the operation of a sinking fund is 
limited in profit and in extent by the means of employing the 
‘money wiitich is paid for its purchases, with greater, or at least 
equal, present or future profit. 
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In the second case, where the transaction is no longer volun. 
tary on the part of the proprietors, the effect of a great sinking 
fund would soon become more striking; would be, in many tn- 
stances, a hardship; and probably in its consequences, while 
creating an iaflated appearance of national prosperity, wou!d be 
working in disguise a sure way to great private and public poverty 
aud misery. ‘he reason why the stocks at a lownate of interest 
always bear a greater price than those at a higher rate is, their 
fog security against a forced redemption. If the four and 
ive per cent. stocks could only be redeemed at the market price, 
however much exceeding their nominal value, there would be no 
cause remaining why they should not rise and fall in the same 
proportion as the three per cent. stocks. } 

he interest of money is at this time much Jower in England 
than in any neighbouring country on the continent; we have al- 
ready explained the cause why that of the national debt hardly 
exceeded three per cent. in the middle of the last century ; but if 
from any other cause the domestic protit of money should become 
equally low without a corresponding reduction of it abroad, the 
temptation to transport it, or, which is eventually the same, to in- 
vest it in manufactures which may be exported without a suf- 
ficient certainty of payment, would become great even while the 
sale of stock to the commissioners for reducing the national debt 
might continue to be a voluntary act of the proprietors; and if 
it should be repaid to them against their will, or they should be 
reduced to the alternative of accepting a very low rate of interest 
to avoid being repaid, the temptation would soon become ex- 
cessive, 

In such a case no country abounds in specie to such an extent 
that remittances to invest in foreign countries capital which can- 
not be employed with profit enough at home could be made in 
the precious metals. ‘lhe eventual losses which niay attend such 
a forced export; the frequent ruin of our manufactures and mer- 
chants ; the alternate prodigality and want which the excess of 
occupation at one time, and the stagnation of it at another, may 
occasion among the labouring classes, are by no means the only 
evils which such a state of things could produce. ‘The emi- 
remy of the most industrious aud valuable part of our popu- 
ation, and the nursing up foreign factions in the state, by con- 
necting many of our wealthy families with foreign mterests in 
consequence of the property which they had invested abroad, are 
etfects which have been severely feltin Swisserland, Geneva, and 
Holland, and from which even our own experience ‘has not 
taught us to hope fer exemption, 

This circumstance alone may make it impossible to employ 
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a constantly increasing sinking fund with advantage, and must at 
some point or other limit its amount, although it may net be éasy 
to form any correct theory by which the place of this limit _ 
be previously calculated with precision. 

We are ‘not -fond of giving to speculations the importance 
of theories, but, perhaps, the following conjectures on the 
causes by which the profitable employment of a sinkin 
fund must necessarily be limited, may not -be 
founded. 

The power of redeeming a national debt without diminishing 
the intrinsic national wealth does not merely depend on raising 
by taxes'an adequate revenue, but very much on the means of 
finding profitable employment at home for the money which is 
repaid, 

Those means depend on adequate materials for employing the 
money repaid, adequate mstruments for improving their value, 
and adequate consumption of the produce. 

Although we are persuaded that too rapid a redemption of the 
national debt would create impediments to its own progress, and 
conceive it almost demonstrable that this would be the ultimate 
effect of a sinking fund, strictly employed according to the plans 
of 1802 and 1807, yet, we are equally persuaded, that the British 
islands have within them abundant means of finding profitable 
employment for a great annual redemption of the national debt. 
But although the capacity of ultimate improvement is probably 
exceedingly great, yet the progress of that — many be 
limited by various causes. 

Some of these limitations may easily be apprehended to result 
from the manner in which many employments of human industry, 
and of capital, necessarily require preparatory and progressive 
applications of both. Others result from the impossibility of 
selling, and therefore producing at all profit, any thing be- 
yond the demand for it: buta still more important limitation, 
as bearmg on the present question, depends on the quantity of 
disposable labour. By this circumstance the power of in- 
creasing the real capital of any country must necessarily be 
dimited. 

We are aware that the question is intricate, and its analysis 
difficult ; but we do not doubt that the means of employing tthe 
money repaid. to the national creditors, with national profit, very 
much depend on the possibility of making a corresponding ad- 
dition to. the quantity of labour. While we borrow more, or 
even only as much as we pay off, the redemption is merely no- 
minal; but whenever it shall beconie real, we venture to con- 


jecture that, within limits pevpertnaes to the value of the ad- 
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ditional labour of that large part of the population which is new 
employed in military service, &c. &c. &c. which a peace would 
restore to productive industry, the redemption of the national 
debt would materially contribute to the national prosperity ; 
and if pushed much beyond those limits, we believe it would re- 
tard it. 

Beyond those limits, indeed, any increase of capital, if seeking 
for employment of any kind, w ould directly or indirectly create 
an increasing competition for labourers, raising wages in an un- 
due proportion to the value of their produce, and reducing the 
surplus of profit till it becomes too imsignificant to be worth de- 
sing by those who have any other permanent means of sub- 
sistence. And for this reason it may, perhaps, be imagined on 
a cursory view of the subject, that the whole question turns on 
increase of capital simply in any shape. For example, whether 
a million in value was lett in the hands of its possessors by taking 
off that amount of taxes, or transferred to others through the 
medium of those taxes, the sum being neither more nor less on 
that account, would be equally dead stock unless employed, and 
would therefore produce nearly, if not exactly, the same effects 
in either case. 

But there is an essential difference between the relative situa- 
tions of those who derive their subsistence from the profit of 
money which they lend, and the profit of employing, intrinsic 
capital. The whole subsistence of very many proprietors of 
national and other debts depends on their annual produce; and— 
very many of them wre incapable of employing their money ad- 
vautageously in any other way but by lending it at interest. 
~ Suppose that, from any causes, great part of an annual increase 
of intrinsic capital i is employed in the first instance in paying off 
national or other debts, instead of being at once added to the pro- 
ductive capital of its first owners. ‘The creditors receiving their 
money have no resource but to lend it again at a rate of interest 
diminished by the double effect of a superabundance of capital 
secking employment at interest, and a decreasing demand for it, 
for the very cause which has enabled their debtors to pay them. 
The nation no longer borrows, and private persons have less 
need to borrow, unless new sources of profit can be opened. 

We have before observed that abundant means exist of in- 
creasing the national intrinsic capital. So long as new sources 
of er 1 can be found, new adventurers will readily borrow at an 
interest calculated by their expectations of gain; but here the 
limitation according to the quantity of eaaliseliia labour inter- 
feres, beyond which no now employments can be made profitable 
_wvithout those that previously existed. 
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_ Thus we perceive that debt repaid beyond a convenient pto- 
portion to this limitation can rarely, if ever, be employed with 
sufficient profit at home; but its trausfer to foreign countries, im 
any case, diminishes its value as a national resource, amd if the 
transfer is great and sudden, a mischievous rapidity of movement 
and subsequent stagnation of domestic employment must be 
an almost necessary consequence. . 
We do not presume to define the precise extent in which an 
annual sinking fund may conveniently be employed in the pre« 
sent state of this country, because we are aware that it may be 
greatly varied by collateral and temporary circumstances; but 
we doubt whether it could long together be employed beyond 
the amount of ten or twelve millions a year without producing 
consequences which would plainly shew the necessity of checking 
If the tendency of these femarks is to diminish extravagant exe 
pectations that an immense sinking fund may be so profitably 
employed as to pay off ina few years a prodigious load of na- 
tional debt, for the same reason they ought te operate as a 
serious warning against unbounded expence. » Our situation has 
become such, that few, if any, can caleulate the consequences 
which, without great good management, may result from it, and 
while we go on prosperously, fewer still are willing to believe 
them. ‘The system is so artificial, that (we again repeat it) its 
duration altogether depends ow good government, good morals, 
and well employed industry. 
But though we may have proved that it must be impossible to 
keep pace with the arithmetical fancies which have been pictured 
in such vivid colours; yet this by no means diminishes the neces- 
sity of employing all means consistent with the general welfare 
for reducing the present public debt within a measurable ex- 
tent; within such an extent as may be less exposed to the con- 
sequences of a great diminution of the profit of money, and also 
to others which may, perhaps, be still more mischievous, and 
which would result from too rapid a change in its commercial 
value. We are convinced that a powerful smking fund honestly 
and steadily employed is become essential to public and private 
prosperity, and that, until the national debt has been reduced 
withm more moderate limits, the country cannot be altogether 
safe. The present question is not whether we may be mdifferent 
as to its magnitude, but i what manner it may be diminished 
with the least collateral mconvenience: 


_ . In the remarks which we have made in the course of this Res 


‘view we have endeavoured to explain the principles of the pre- 
sent British funding system as including a compound plan for 
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extinguishing, as well as creating, national debt. We have ex- 
plained the defects of other ways of providing for extraordinary 
expences, and have stated the reasons why a regular plan of bor- 
rowing and redeeming debt by means of a permanent national 
revenue created for those purposes, and securely appropriated 
to them, is far better than any other way of obtaining the same 
objects. 

We have not attempted to define the precise limits within 
which this system either evidently contributes to animate in- 
dustry and increase wealth, or becomes in those respects pre- 
carious, or, when still more extended, dangerous, and, in many 
possible cases, impracticable; but we have. attempted to shew 
the causes from which these effects may originate, and to lay a 
foundation for an approach at least to an estimate of the moral 
and political consequences which may result from them; as well 
as to point out the principles by which such a system should be 
regulated; and we have particularly attended to the: incon- 
venience of trusting to the operation of a sinking fund, calculated 
to operate with increasing power to a great ultimate, but remote 
extent, by the effect of compound interest. 

The inference is, that the best way of providing for national 
expences is, first of all, to take due care to establish a free reve- 
nue great enough to provide for all the usual cost of government 
and defence, and including any moderate and transitory deviations 
from an average expenditure, so that m any such unimportant 
cases it may not be necessary to have’ recourse to an increase of 
permanent debt. 

But over and above the full amount of such a hie revenue as 
-we have stated, it is also prudent to provide. a separated national 
revenue of stich magnitude that, on a reasonable calculation of 
the excess of expence during wars, and the savings which may 
be made during mtervening periods of peace, the national estate 
so separated and appropriated to this one purpose may be not 
‘only sufficient to pay the interest of all debts incurred on its 
credit, but also productive enough to furnish an annual surplus 
beyond that interest, capable of reducing any debt contracted 
during a war, before any occasion may agam arise to borrow 
money for national purposes. ‘I'he system should be such that 
‘the separated and appropriated revenue being protected by all 
‘possible means from any alienation or diminution, may prevent 
‘any necessity of burthening the people with new taxes, by pro- 
viding out of those already imposed, a national estate redeemed 
by. its own produce from former debt, so as to be a fund for al- 
ternately borrowing aud redeeming any future debt ; a fund more 
dikely to create —_ in its stability, when its utility has 
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been experimentally demonstrated in the very manner of its ori- 
ginal creation, 

It is true that no very strict calculation can be made before- 
hand of the expences of future wars, or the duration of inter- 
vening periods of tranquillity, and that nothing more can be done. 
in this respect than to use the evidence of history in computing 
au approximation, But this does not in any manner affect the 
principle we have stated; it only creates a difficulty in adopting 
it practically with sufficient correctness. | 

With these opinions on this very important subject we cannot 
but approve of the new regulation of the sinking fund, adopted 
in the last session of parliament, because we think it is evidently 
well adapted to establish ultimately the practical application of 
the principles which we hope we have demonstrated, so far as the 
nature of the subject, which involves so many political contin- 
gencies, will allow. 

A very obvious characteristic of the plan is the solicitude with 
which it provides the means of increasing the revenue which may 
be permanently appropriated as a sinking fund. Not only a due 
addition is now first made for the debt funded in the year 1802, 
but also now for the first time, as a part of the system, the true 
principle of an appropriated sinking fund is applied to every 
species of real and unbalanced national debt. Not only one per 
cent. per annum is added to the fund in proportion to the capital 
of any new debt which may be merely nominal, because balanced 
by an equal sum redeemed, and therefore on its own account re- 
quiring no new fund for its extinction; but also, for all real in- 
crease of national funded debt an addition to the sinking fund is 
provided, equal to half the interest paid for it; and ultimately the 
effect of this latter regulation would be to provide adequate 
means of paying off, during a subsequent peace, the whole debt 
contracted during war, on a calculation that the periods of hos- 
tility will not greatly exceed those of interyening tranquillity. 

We are aware that a cursory view of the first operations of the 
plan may have led a part of the public to form an opinion of its 
objects different from that which we have stated. The immediato 
relief from an increase of public burdens, which resulted from its 
adoption, was calculated to affect popular feelings, and to strike 
superficial observers as the principal end proposed. But this, how- 
ever important in a political pomt of view, was rather a conse- 
quence of the time and circumstances under which the plan was 
brought forward than a necessary part of it. ¢ 

At that time a great mass of the public debt had been redeemed, 
furnishing a large immediate resource, of which the minister natu- 
rally and almost necessarily availed himself; but those who will 
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try the principles of the plan by calculation on other supposed 
cases will find its effect to be a more equable, gradual, and regular 
repartition of the public burdens than would be produced by any 
other system yet proposed, together with a considerable dimmu- 
tion of their amount. | 

But as respecting our present situation, according to this plan, 
these united sources of addition to our separated and appropriated 
national estate, if the war continues, will soon increase it to such 
an amount that it will become great enough for all the purposes of 
such a regular and permanent fund as we have described ; after 
which any revenue set free by future redemptions may revert to 
the nation, and equivalent taxes may be abolished. But not until 
the appropriated annual fund has been augmented, if necessary, 
by such additions of interest of cancelled debts as may make it 
great enough to justify a confident hope that, afterwards, any debts 
contracted during war may be redeemed by it during peace, with- 
out needing any imposition of new taxes for that purpose, or for 
their annual mterest. ; 

Such a revenue may not, perhaps, be strictly called a hoarded 
treasure, but it is something far more useful; it is capable of being 
extended to a much greater magnitude of value, and instead of 
starving industry by a substraction of circulating capital, it has the 
quality of giving to it additional facilities. 

If hereafter, und when the present enormous debt has been re- 
duced within convenient limits, such an annual fund or estate cre- 
ated by taxes should be (as it may be) made great enough to pro- 
vide at all times for the alternations-of war and peace, the effect 
in a political view cannot but be beneficial; the powers of the 
state may then be exerted on any fit occasiens without a fear of 
exhausting its pecuniary resources: and so far as depends on 
these political causes, the mischief of sudden changes in the 
value of money, and the grievances of sudden calls by new taxes 
on incomes, perhaps, decreasing in efficient value, by the same 
causes, will be prevented. Ter: 4 

Some objections have been made to Mr. Vansittart’s plan, be- 
cause for some years it diminishes the amount of the sinking 
fund, although without any doubt it increases, while it regulates, 
its future efficacy. ‘This, however, as we have before observed, 
arises not from the principles of the plan itself, but from the 
time when it has been adopted, which, with great and obvious 
advantages, brought with it some circumstances of a less favour- 
able nature. We ourselves think, that even as a dry arithmetical 
question of loss and gain, the future benefit greatly outbalances 
uny immediate practical inconvenience, if any should arise, which 
we do not think probable: but when we consider its political 
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consequences, in our present situation, we have no doubt of the 


benefit which will result from its establishment. 

In the first instance it has furnished the means, without im- 
posing fresh burdens on the people, of providing for the interest, 
and of greatly accelerating the redemption, of the debt contracted 
during two years of unparalleled exertion ; at a period in which, 
beyond any other in our history, exertion was the most called for, 
and its effects were likely to be, as in fact, under the blessing of 
Providence, they have been, most important and decisive. Politi- 
cal AT oR though they may be considered as collateral to 
the immediate effects of measures of finance, can at no time be 
dismissed from the mind of a practical statesman in preparing 
such measures of finance, because they are necessarily the princi- 
pal objects to which such measures are directed ; but in the con- 
sideration of the measure now before us, they have a more distinct 
and immediate connection from their influence on public credit. 


The only forcible argument urged against the plan, either in | 


or out of parliament, was its danger to public credit—its poli- 
tical advantages were too obvious to be denied. It could not be 
charged with not making provision for the ultimate liquidation of 
the public debt, at least as speedily as the former system, be- 
cause the contrary was shewn by the clearest arithmetical proof; 
but it was contended that it would have injurious effects on 
public credit, and this was a question which could only be de- 
cided by experience. Happily for the country, there never has 
been a period in which public credit has so rapidly improved, 
and been found capable of such extraordinary efforts, as in that 
which has elapsed since the proposal of Mr. Vansittart’s plan to 
parliament. 

If the war can be brought to a termination before the amount 
of redeemed debt applicable to the public service is exhausted, 
_ every object will be obtained. The relief to the public from 
further burdens will be complete; the foundation of great future 
resources will be laid; and a more regular and practicable reduc- 
tion of the public debt established. | 

If, unhappily for mankind, and, as we cannot forbear to say, 
contrary to present appearances, the war should still contiue 
beyond those limits, the two latter objects will be equally secured ; 
while the public, who may still be called upon to contribute to 
the defence and honour of their country, will have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that all means have been tried of securing them 
from unnecessary sacrifices, and that seven milhons a year of 
permanent taxes have in the interval been saved to them by the 
wisdom of parliament. | 


The plan, therefore, has the great advantage of adapting the 
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system of the sinking fund to our present situation, without, in the 
smallest degree, abandoning its principle. We trust that its con- 
sequences will verify the remark of an ancient historian— 


Art. XXV.—The Family Instructor; or, a regular Course of 
‘Scriptural Readings, with familiar Explanations and prac- 
tical Improvements, adapted tv the Purpose of domestic and 
private Education for every Day in the Year. By John 
Watkins, LL.D. 3 Vols. 12mo. London. 1814. 


Ovurz sentiments on the value of the extraordinary and successful 
exertions which have been made in this country, during a period 
of great national difficulties, to diffuse the Bible among the poor 
a uninstructed of all parts of the globe, have been on various 
occasions obtruded upon our readers. It has always been our 
opinion that the mere dispersion of the Scriptures, independently 
of all help from instruction, must necessarily serve the cause of 
religion and virtue. We have been persuaded that the command 
which has been given us by infallible lips, to “ search the Scrip- 
tures,’ was not nugatory, but included a promise of assistance, 
provided we carry to that search a right disposition of the heart. 
We have always thought the Bible an excellent interpreter of 
itself when read systematically, in due order, and. without 
such long intermissious as to prevent the memory from pre- 
senting the whole together to the understanding. Unless this be 
done the reader of the Bible is often led by that docility which 
arises from a religious frame of mind, to erect his creed upon too 
narrow a basis, aud to adopt, as the very hinge of his orthodoxy, 
some insulated, or occasional text, some passage, or even single 
cee or word, detached from, or unmodified by, other parts of 
the sacred book, with which to be safely and soberly understood 
it ought to be compared and compounded. 

But though this is our opinion of the substantive efficacy of a 
mere perusal and study of the Scriptures by themselves, if read 
systematically, and considered as a representation of a series of 
sublime verities, possessing a sort of dramatic unity of action, 
yet we have never doubted the incalculable benefit of following 
up this distribution of Bibles, with a proportionate distribution 
of instruction; and it has always appeared to us, that this diffu- 
sion of the Bible by the vast aggregations of Christians, which 
have created themselves into societies for that purpose, imposed 
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upon every individual member thereof who governs a family of his 
own, an obligation to read and explain in that family, according to 
his leisure and ability, this holy source of light and knowledge: 
‘To qualify for this undertaking those who stand in such relation to 
pron as well as to assist the solitary studies of the individual 
whose age or ay ocations, habits or means, require a short and easy 
road to the acquisition of saving know ledee to be pointed out to 
him, we have often wished to see a publication issue from the 
hands of some competent person, framed upon the plan of this 
work of Dr. Watkins. ‘The volumes before us supply a pro- 
gressive series of compendious essays upon all those incidents, 
prophecies, precepts, and doctrines of the Bible, which are most 
apt to interest curiosity, and most fraught with mstructive truth. 
‘They are designed for very general use, and are peculiarly fitted 
by their style and matter to awaken thought, and suggest a train of 
meditations, which the mind may easily. pursue by itself, when it 
has once been taught to make a right beginning. These essays 
are so divided as to furnish to each day its appropriate exercise, 
and promises to be of singular advantage to those (and we believe 
the number of such persons daily increases) who are in the habit 
of beginning every day with the perusal of, and meditation upon, 
some ‘chapters or portions of the holy writings. 

As a specimen of the clear judgment and sound sentiments of 
the author, we will select a passage from his preface, which we 
think is illustrative of a truth, than which we know none of greater 
unportance to the right conduct of the human understanding. 


“© The advocates for the unbounded freedom of the human mind, 
the strength of its powers, and the native purity of its character, are 
therefore compelled to allow that from a variety of causes reason is 
too weak for the passions, and that philosophy makes but slow pro- 
gress in civilization. They coufess, in fact, that man is so constituted 
as to render even moral instruction necessary to his well-bemg, and 
to the safety of the community. To this conclusion have all our 
wise men arrived, after their ingenious speculations upon the innate 
beauty of virtue and their attempts to demonstrate what is called 
the law of nature, by arguments which go to prove, if indeed they 
can be said to prove any thing, that while the Creator of the um- 
verse has given mstinct to other animals, he has left man to the sport 
of opinion and the impulse of chance. Conscious, then, that the 
rising generation should be prepared for the social relations of life, 
our enlightened sages, who contemn all revealed religion as such, 
are willing to maintain, for the want of something better, the pre- 
ceptive parts of Scripture as well calculated to answer the purposes 
of tuition. Thus far the utility of the Inspired Volume is admitted; 
but nothing more of its contents must be adopted, it seems, than 
the practical lessons which it affords for the government of the 
temper, lest the mind should be filled with notions and prejudices 
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which philosophy may find it difficult to eradicate. Here, however, 
it may be asked, of what service can thatsystem be which is deprived 
of all authority, and how cau reason be so powerful as is stated, if 
after all its researches it must be indebted to revelation for institutes 
to keep men from injuring one another? It is surely strange that 
any one should be laid under the obligation of a law, the origin of 
which he is at liberty to treat as a fable; and that while he is en- 
joined to live by the maxims of the Gospel, he may deny the doc- 
trines upon which they are founded, ‘The obvious tendency of such 
a course must be this, that when a man is brought to question the 
authenticity of the Scripture as a Divine Record, it will not be long 
before he discards it as a moral rule. If the dictates of virtue are 
stripped from the principles which give them the force of eternal 
truth, they will soon cease to have any influence upon the heart, and 
willonly be submitted to as the mere contrivances of ancient wisdom, 
which may be modified and regulated in conformity to the muta- 
tions of time and the improvements of society. Now, as a nation 
of philosophers has not yet been found, we must content ourselves 
with taking men as they are; and such is the state of things, that 
whatever may be in the womb of futurity, nothing at present ap- 
pears to warrant the removal of religion from its place in the system 
of education any more than from that of lépillation.. Even they 
who carry the licentiousness of sentiment to the greatest pitch have 
so much respect for Christianity as to bé desirous of its protection 
from barbarism, and are willing to see it so far predominant that 
they may sleep quietly in their beds, Such is the homage which 
Scripture receives from its adversaries, that while they endeavour to 
invalidate what it relates,they admit the excellence of what it teaches 
and the justice of what it commands,” 


We haye not the remotest acquaintance with the author of this 
work; but we think that its spirit, its objects, and its execution dis- 
tinguish him as the common friend of all his countrymen, and par- 
ticularly of the young. We shall be glad to hear that this book 
finds its way into every reading family in the country, and that as 
it has been composed “ amidst the gloom of sorrow, and the 
languor of sickness,” the entertainment and consolation with which 
it abounds may be retiected upon himself. 


XXVI.—The Corsair, a Tale. By Lord Byron. London. 1814, 


We can scarcely criticise as fast as Lord Byron can write; but 
in the present case we are relieved from the necessity of any repeti- 
tion of our critical labour, by the convenient uniformity of his 
lordship’s productions. ‘The only important difference between 
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this present poem and the last, is the change from four feet mea- 
sure into heroic verse; and so far, we think, there is a change on 
the side of improvement. ‘Those who have done us the honour to 
read what we have written on the former of these poems will have 
perceived that we cannot but lfighly approve of the resolution his 
Jordship has announced in his dedication, to forbear, as he modestly 
expresses himself, trespassing upon the public patience for some 
years. It was also very agreeable to us to be informed by this dedi- 
cation, of the valuable and excellent qualities of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Moore, whom we have so often heard distinguished by the name 
of Anacreon Moore, a name, which, on the testimony of Lord 
Byron, stands “ consecrated by unshaken public principle, and the 
most undoubted and various talents.” We have little or no ac- 
quamtance withthe works of Mr. Moore but through the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, now also the friends of Lord Byron, and the patrons 
of his genius; and the impression left on our minds from the 
perusal of the review of his performances by those critics was not 
such as to prepare us for an exalted eulogium on the beneficial 
exertion of his talents. 

It is very pleasing to observe the truly christian spirit with 
which these various persons have forgotten all their differences : 
to find the author of the “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
laying down his animosities, and retracting his denunciations, de- 
dicatmg his Bride of Abydos to Lord Holland, and his Corsair 
to the celebrated Mr. Moore, to whose virtues’ and public ser- 
vices these same Scotch Reviewers at one time so forgot their own 
and their country’s obligations; and of the merit of whose la- 
bours Lord Byron himself seemed once to entertain so erroneous 
am opinion, when he thus expressed himself in relation to that 
gentleman ; 


‘«¢ Grieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust,” 


We have supported the disclosure of Lord Byron’s intention to 
withdraw himself out of the reach of our pens with becoming com- 
osure; trusting, as we venture to do, that this interval will be 
employed in preparing benefits and blessings to the community, in 
conjunction with his amiable and philanthropic friends. It is some 
little diminution of these hopes to find, that his lordship cannot 
reckon upon so ample an enjoyment of the edifying society of the 
friend to whom he dedicates this poem, as might be desired for the 
promotion of these beneficial ends, on account of the absorption of 
all the present leisure of that gentleman in the preparation of a 
great poem, whose scene is to be laid in the East; on which we 
my probably have to exercise our pens. Lord Byron begs to be 
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allowed to add a few words on a subject on which all men are 
supposed to be fluent, and none agreeable—self. He again an- 
nounces his meditated self-imposed silence, which he admits ought 
to last more than the few years for which he has thus engaged for 
its continuance, as a penance for having written so much; but he 
does not seem to admit that the quality as well as the quantity, 
may be a good reason for this negative atonement. We have 
been always dissatisfied with the stories, the characters, and com- 
position of his pieces, however greatly we may have admired par- 
ticular passages; and we have always, as it has been our duty to 
do as persons professing to assist the public judgment on literary 
works, supported our opinions by the best reasoning of which we 
have been capable. We must now declare our incompetency to 
understand the force of the apology offered in this dedication for 
the particular cast of characters which have been the heroes of 
Lord Byron’s tales—* that he should have been glad to have 
rendered them more perfect and amiable, if possible.” He may 
certainly protest against all personal responsibility for the conduct 
of his heroes; but every man is responsible for his choice of cha- 
racters, where the whole moral world lies before him; for the 
consistency and tendency of his stories; and for the dress and co- 
louring in which he has presented virtue and vice to the imagina- 
tion of his readers. 

We do not know to whom Lord Byron alludes in adverting to 
the odd critical exceptions which some have taken to the heroes of 
his poems; but whoever they may be, they have our hearty assent, 
for which our reasons have been given in the preceding article on 
the Bride of Abydos. And even were the characters well chosen, 
we should yet think ourselves justified in complaining of their per- 
fect sameness throughout all the pieces of this writer. Hf Selim 
had fortunately escaped with his bride, his story might have been 
very consistently pursued in the Corsair, who is Selim redivivus ; 
and as the Corsair mysteriously vanishes from view, the dark 
termination of the poem now before us might have run very well 
into the trackless and cloudy begmning of the sanguinary career of 
the Giaour. 

His lordship observes, that “ if he has deviated nto the gloomy 
vanity of drawing from self, the pictures are probably like, because 
they are unfavourable.” Let it be remembered that we have 
always disclaimed such uncourteous and unkind suspicions. In 
our article on the Childe Harold, we were peculiarly anxious to 
justify ourselves in this particular, that we might: have the way 
clear for an attack upon that offensive character, and might be the 
more free to point the disgust of our readers at the conceited 
misanthropical airs which are sometimes assumed by persons who 
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think fit to quarrel with their allotment, because all things are 
not subjected to their selfish pleasures, or who with hearts as 
merry as they are mischievous, affect, for the sake of the picturesque 
in character, to despise those sources of happiness which they them- 
selves have corrupted and abused. Of the Giaour and Selim, and 
the Corsair Conrad, we have also sufficiently expressed our dis- 
hike, upon the strength of the same disclaimer of any allusion to re- 
semblances, with which we have nothing to do. Surely we may 
be permitted to adopt a passage in illustration of the sentiments 
which we have expressed in relation to this whole set of characters 
from a poem of Lord Byron, of the publication of which we are 
sorry to hear him express regrets, thinking as we do of that per- 
formance. 7 

‘* Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace, 

A mighty mixture of the great and base.” 


A great many other passages might be cited from the “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” but we forbear so to do, as we tind 
in that very spirited work so much severe satire levelled at persons 
who now appear in the list of the admired friends of the noble 
poet, and for whose sake he declares himself to repent of the publi- 
cation. A French satirist has said, that our conduct towards our 
friends should be regulated with reference to the possibility of their 
becoming our enemies; the truth of the converse of this propo- 
sition is Thsstrated in the case of Lord Byron, which shews us the 
prudence of treating our enemies so as to leave the way open to a 
hearty and uncompunctious friendship. ‘To the admirers of the 
Edinburgh Review, of Mr. Moore’s poems, of Lord Byron’s 
characters, and Lord Holland’s dimers, we leave the pleasure of 
exulting in these cordial changes of sentiment, these reciprocal 
discoveries of merit, and these peaceful triumphs of reconciliation 
80 propitious to virtue and letters ; while we lay before our readers 
the ae passage which we have room to extract from this poem, 
and which we think will help to confirm the general testimony which 
we have been happy to bear to the genius of the poet. The 

assage is descriptive of the condition in which the fond Medora 
as left by her Lak sy the Corsair, on his embarking on the enter- 
prize which proved his last. 


** ¢ And is he gone ??—+on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will intrude? 
\ © Twas bat an instant past—and here he stood! 
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‘ And now’—without the portal’s porch she rush’d— 
And then at length her tears in freedom gush’d, 
Big—bright—and fast, unknown to her they fell; 

But still her lips refus’d to send—* Farewell!’ 

For in that word—that fatal word—howe’er 

We promise—hope—believe—there breathes despair. 
Over every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase: 

The tender blue of that large loving eye 

Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy— 

Till—Oh, how far! it caught a glimpse of him— 

And then it flow’d—and phrenzied seem'd to swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew'd 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew’d, 

* He’s gone !’—against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convuls’d and quick—then gently raised to heaven; 
She look’d and saw the heaving of the main; 

The white sail set—she dared not look again.” 


With respect to Conrad, the hero of this poem, we cannot help 
observing the address with which the poet contrives to interest 
the rie, 3 reader in the fate of a robber and murderer by pro- 
fession. Dark, bloody, merciless, with chilling looks, despair in 
his frowa, and “2 laughing devil in his sneer,” the hero is first intro- 
duced to as the veriest compound of all that humanity abhors; but 
it soon transpifes that this is one Of those gentlemen of whom 
Lord Byron’s muse is so fond, “ a magnificent and fiery spirit,” 
converted by disappomtment (the natural consequence of consort- 
ing with the dissolute) into a rebel against the laws of God and 
nature, and a grand violator of the peace of mankind. Oné 
redeeming exception, however, one flowery spot, like an Oasis ini 
the sandy desart, arrests the roving vision as it wanders over the 
desolate scene: Conrad loves and is loved. ‘To this little para- 
dise the poet’s eye is principally directed—to this the reader 
willingly accompanies him. At length nothing else is contem- 
plated, or if seen, the effect is lost in the beauty which this capti- 
vating quality sheds around it. We learn at last to look with 
complacency on all else that belongs to the hero for the sake of 
this solitary grace; and when we find him rescuing the sex by 
dozens, and passing through fire and smoking ruiis to save a 
whole harami from destruction, our prejttdices and affections can 
no longer resist the attraction of such brilliant humanity. On 
this fantastic composition of a man we have already commented ; 
but we must once more declare ourselves hard to be reconciled to 
these pictures of character which give to the fierce and sanguinary 
what belongs only to the gentle and generous. For the want of 
a sound moral it is scarcely compensation enough to be merely 
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natural ; but to violate the consistencies of morality without any 
charter from nature is a gratuitous injury to the cause of virtue, 
to which cause we are persuaded Lord Byron is no intentional 
enemy, and of which we trust he will one day be, what he is so 
well qualified to become, the devoted and accomplished champion. 


Art. X XVII.—1.Christ,and not St. Peter, the Rock of the Chris- 
tian Church, and St. Paul the Pounder of the Church in Bri- 
tain. A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Si. David's. 
By the Right Reverend Thomas Burgess, D.D, F.R.S. and 
F.A.S. Bishop of St. David’s. 1812. 

2. A second Letter from the Bishop of St. David's to the Clergy 
of his Diocese on the Independence of the ancient British 
Church on any Foreign Jurisdiction; with a Postscript on the 
Testimony of Clemens Romanus. 1812. 


Tae principal object of the pamphlets before us is to disprove 
the general claims, grounded by the advocates of papal supre- 
macy on our Saviour’s speech to St. Peter, and their particular 
pretensions with respect to the church in this island; in which 
the right reverend author labours to prove that St. Paul founded 
a church even before the foundation of the church in Rome. A 
few years ago, we might have been inclined to rank these en- 
quiries amongst those exercises of learned sagacity with which 
the world, as it is, has little to do. But the times are greatly al- 
tered in this respect. The dormant claims of popery have risen 
with renewed vigour ftom the long slumber, which some mistook 
for death. No one, who has paid any attention to the recent 
proceedings and publications of the Romanists, to the assertions 
and anticipations of Mr. Butler, or the sublimer visions which 
seem to float in the prophetic eye of Dr. Dromgoole, will deem 
it a nugatory task to prosecute enquiries like those which have 
engaged the attention of this excellent bishop. 

The bishop first discusses the text, which has always been the 
corner-stove of papal usurpation, and shews that the rock, on 
which Christ declared that he would build his church, was not the 

rson of St. Peter, but that apostle’s recent confession of his 
Messiahship. It requires but little knowledge of the nature of 
religious controversy to be aware of the necessity of disputing 
over and over again the same ground, which has been the scene 
ef repeated victories. The tide does not more pertinaciously re- 
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turn to the sands it had left bare, than a beaten disputant to the 
ground from which he has been driven for a time ; and for one 
piece of ground, which has been actually won, and preserved by 
lasting boundaries, twenty may be shewn that are still subject to 
the inroads, from which they have from time to time been 
rescued. Were it not for the stubbornness of the principle of vi- 
tality in error, the futile claims grounded on this text, which 
have been so often and sv completely disproved, and against 
which, as is proved in the second of these letters, a host of fathers 
may be quoted, could scarcely still deserve a refutation. 

‘The difference of termination in the words “ Petrus” and 
“ Petra,” as used in the different members of the sentence, when 
duly considered, unlocks the sense of the passage. Upon which 
distinction the bishop reasons as follows. 


_ That St. Peter was not the rock, on which Christ said he would 
build his church, is, I think, evident from the change of terms in 
the words of our Saviour. ‘* Thou art Petrus (Peter), and on this 


petra (rock) { will build my church” If our Saviour had meant 


that St. Peter should be the rock, on which he would build his 
church, the same term might have been repeated: * Thou art Petrus, 
and on this petrus 1 will build my church,’ For petrus, like its cor- 
responding Syriac term, sometimes signifies a rock as well as a 
stone. But the word is changed; aud therefore we may con- 
clude, that the second term was not meant to convey the same mean- 
ing as the first. It has a relative meaning, no doubt. Simon was 
with great propriety called Petrus for his confession of that doctrine, 
on which Christ was to build his church. ‘* Thou art Peter, and I 
have so called you, because on the doctrine, which you have now 
confessed, I will build my church, as on a rock.” (Page 5, 6.) 


- ‘The bishop next demonstrates, that 


«< St. Paul, and not St. Peter, was the first founder of the church 
of Rome. The church of Rome,” says he, * was established as a 
christian society, during St. Paul’s first visit, by the communica- 
tion of the spiritual gift, which he estimates, It is evident that no 
other of the Apostles had any share in this first establishment, but 
St. Paul, whatever may be said of St. Peter’s episcopacy of 25 years, 
For the epistle to the Romans appears to have been written not long 
before the Apostle’s first visit. And at that time his language to 
them certainly imphes that no other Apostle had been there before 
him.—‘ Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ was named, lest I should build upon another man’s founda- 
tion,’”’ (Page g.) 

Again, 


- That the words of our Saviour were not meant to convey any 
supremacy to St. Peter is evident not only from St. Paul’s not ac- 
knowledging such supremacy in his communication with his Roman 
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converts, but also from the first steps, which were taken by the 
Apostles in the establishment of the Christian Church. The first 
Christian Church was not at Rome, but at Jerusalem ; the president 
of the first Christian Council was not St. Peter, but St. James; and 
the first Christian Bishop was St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem.” 
(Page 10.) | 

We now come to an interesting dissertation, the object of 
which is to prove, that “St. Paul was not ouly the founder of 
the church of Rome, but also of the church of Britain.” On the 
neem and use of investigating this point lét our author be 

eard.. | 


“Of St. Paul’s journey to Britain, a point of great importance 
in the history of the Gospel, and of the Protestant Church, we for- 
tunately possess as substantial evidence as any historical fact. can res 
quire, But though Usher and Stillingfleet have collected the most 
unquestionable authorities for it, it seems not to have acquired, ge 
nerally, that degree of historical credit to which it is entitled. It 
deserves therefore, on many accounts, to be brought more home to 
us as a part of our national history.” (Page 11.) 


We suspect that many of our readers may have hitherto rank- 
ed the notion of St. Paul’s having been personally the founder of 
the British church with the tales of St. George, and the legends 
of Joseph of Arimathea at Glastonbury, and will therefore give 
them a short abstract of the arguments here adduced im favour of 
this supposition. Gildas, who wrote in the earlier part of the 
sixth century, says that Christianity was introduced into Britain 
before the defeat of the British forces under Boadicea, A.D. 61, 
and between that event and some others which did not long pre- 
cede it. Tertullian in his book against the Jews, written A.D, 
209, positively affirms, that those parts of Britain, into which the 
Roman arms had never penetrated, were become subject to 
Christ. Several of the fathers, and among the rest Eusebius, 
Theodoret, Irenzeus, and St. Jerome, assert that the Gospel was 
preached in Britain by some of the Apostles. ‘The bishop proves 
by a reference to Eusebius and St. Jerome, that St. Paul was 
sent prisoner to Rome in the second year of Nero, that is A.D. 
56; at which time the family of Caractacus, who had been car- 
ried thither in 51, were still in that capital. ‘They returned to 
Britain in 58, and our author supposes St. Paul either to have 
accompanied or followed them. Besides this family, there were 
at that time two illustrious natives of Britain, resideut at Rome, 
who were converts to Christianity; these were Pomponia Gre- 
cina, and Claudia Rufina; the former of whom was the wife of 
Aulus Plautius, the first governor of the Roman province im, 
Britain. Various dates are assigued by different writers to St. 
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Paul’s first visit to Rome; but by far the most numerous and 
respectable authorities are in favour of the date, which supports 
the bishop's hypothesis. ‘That part of the argument, which turns 
upon the influence of the disgrace of Pallas, in producing the 
recall of his brother Felix from the government of Judea, is per- 
haps too much a matter of conjecture to be the ground of any 
thing like satisfactory conviction. ‘The politics of such a court 
as Nero’s were too intricate to admit of being made the basis of 
such broad and simple conclusions. The date of this recall, 
however, bears so strongly on that of St. Paul’s coming to Rome, 
that the bishop takes considerable pains to overturn the argu- 
ments, which would fix it at a later period than the second of 
Nero; and so contract the space between his two imprisonments 
at Rome as not to afford an interval long enough to admit of in- 
termediate journeys to Spain and Britain, and to the East. Sup- 
posing this date to be established, the objection of want of 
time for the expedition into Britain is overruled; for if St. 
Paul went a prisoner to Rome in the year 56, was released in 
the vear 58, and returned to Rome A.D. 67 or 68, sufficient 
room is given for the Apostle’s western and eastern journeys. 
Let us now see what testimonies can be brought forward, 
which go directly to establish the point in question. We know, 
from the fifteenth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, that St. 
Pal had it in contemplation to visit Spain. Clemens Romanus, 
his intimate friend and fellow-labourer, expressly asserts, that he 
went preaching righteousness, ro regua Avesws, to the ut- 
most bounds of the west. St. Jerome says, that after his impri- 
sonment, having been im Spain, he went from ocean to ocean, 
and preached the Gospel in the western parts ; in. which expres- 
gion, as is evident from a passage in his letter to Marcella, he in- 
cluded Britain. Theodoret mentions the Britons amongst the 
nations converted by the Apostles ; and says, that St. Paul after 
bis release from imprisonment went to Spain, and from thence 
carried the light of the Gospel to other nations. He also ob- 
serves, that St. Paul brought salvation to the islands that lie m the 
ocean; and Venantius Fortunatus is quoted to the same effect. 
When to these ancient testimonies are added those of such mo-. 
dern names as Parker, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, we must say. 
that the cause of St. Peter makes but a poor figure in the hands 
of Simeon Metaphrastes, and Eysengrenius; who are the only: 
authors quoted in favour of his having personally evangelized our 
island. But though we certainly, with Stllingfleet, think it pro-~ 
bable that St. Paul “ had leisure and opportunity, encourage- 
ment and invitation, and was most likely of all the Apostles” to 
have made a journey into Britain; we do not say that we can 
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quite adopt the strong language of the bishop of Sf. David’s on 
the subject.“ Such strength of ancient and modern authorities 
ought, aff may judge by my own convictions, to put the sub- 
ject of St. Paul’s preaching the Gospel in Britain beyond all 
controversy or doubt.” | | 
The inference which the right reverend author draws from the 
several points he jas laboured to establish is, that when the 
popish writers say, that“ the Protestants have dispossessed the 
Roman Catholics of their mheritance, and fatten in their seats,” 
the assertion is made in utter ignorance of the history of the Bri- 


tish church. 


“The British church was never theirs but by usurpation, For 
though our Saxon ancestors were converted to Christianity by popish 
missionaries, yet at that very period, the British church maintaining 
herself in the unconquered parts of the island, had subsisted from 
the days of ber first founder, St. Paul; and distinguished herself not 
only by her opposition to the heresy of Pelagius, but to the corrup- 
tions of popery.” (Page 46.) 

The passage which follows deserves notice, both for the sen- 
timents which it breathes, and the language in which they are 
conveyed. 


‘* But it is contended, that the concession of the popish claims is 
necessary to the safety and prosperity of the empire.—The advocates 
of the Roman Catholics, | am persuaded, do them great injustice 
in thus cireumseribing their patriotic services, Are the blessings 
of the British constitution contined to the highest honours of the 
country? Has the duty of a British subject any connection with the 
power of obtaining them? Are not the blessings of the British con- 
stitution, in an especial manner, the privileges of the middle and 
lower orders of society? Is not the protectiou, which the laws atlord 
them ayainst the power of the oppressor, peculiarly valuable to 
them in, rendering every wan’s own house or cottage his castle? 
Protection and obedience are the reciprocal bonds of a just govern- 
ment. The protection and liberty which every British subject en- 
joys are nate than equivalent to any services, which the. 
jaws require of him, or which his voluntary patriotism can contribute, 
What are, honours compared with the rights of personal liberty ? 
Honours are often liberally conferred by a Nero, a Catharine, ora 
Napoleon ; but personal liberty is the inestimable privilege of a free. 
constitution. There are at this time in the French armies many 
general officers, who have risen from the ranks; but will a Hollander 
or a Swiss, to whom such honours are open, say that such a con- 
tingency is any compensation for the lost liberties of their country ? 
What did the word CounTky say, when it vibrated on the feel- 
ings of a Swiss?’ It said every thing that, was dear to.a child, a 
parent, a husband, a friend, a freeman. It spoke of all the dulce &. 
decorum, which made a Decius devote himself for ™ country ; it! 
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spoke gratitude for past protectiof, and ardent aspirations for his 
country’s everlasting welfare. And is it not very injurious to the 
brave men, who are now fighting the battles of their country, to sup- 
pose, that the thoughts of their country will communicafe none of 
these feelings to Koman Catholics, because they cannot attain to 
her highest honours ? Is it not the cruellest injustice to our country, 
and to the Roman Catholics themselves, to tell them, that their ser- 
vices are all unhonoured and uurewarded, because a few of the 
highest honours and rewards, which the constitution can confer, are 
maccessible to them on account of their own non-conformity to that 
constitution ? What has raised this country to her present envied and 
unexampled power? Her incomparable constitution. To the glory 
of the British arms in the east and in the west we may look fora 

roof, that the grant of the popish claims is not necessary to the safe- 
ty and prosperity of the empire; and that the valour of our armies 
does not depend on unconstitutional concessions.” (Page 46—49.) 


In his “ second letter” the Bishop of St. David’s exposes the 
origin of the pope’s supremacy, and proves that it was “ unknown 
in fact, and condemned in principle, down to the end of the sixth 
century.” He shews also the absurdity of the pretensions ground- 
ed by some Romish writers, on the supposed fact of Austin’s 
having planted Christianity here in his mission from the pope; 
whereas it is plain that he found here seven bishops and a metro- 
politan, the archbishop of Carleon upon Uske. It seems too 
that even then the inhabitants of this island rejected Austin’s au 
thority, and in.so doing rejected the authority of him that sent 
him. . And it is well worthy of remark, that, from the testimony 
of an old chronicle, quoted by Bishop Davies in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Parker, it appears that the Britons not only rejected the 
authority of Austin, but the doctrines and usages of his church. 
The chronicle says, that they would hold no communication with 
the Sexons, when converted by Austin ; because they corrupted 
with superstition, images, and idolatry, the true religion of Christ. 
“ This,” as the Bishop of St. David’s concludes, “ is surely a re- 
jection not only of the authority of Austin, but of his church, 
and therefore of the pope.” a 


To this letter is annexed a discussion by Dr. Hammond, of 
some questions relating to the supposed answer made to Austin 
by the Abbot of Bangor; one passage in which conveys so use- 
ful. a hint to modera controversialists that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it. 

_ Before they went te this meeting, they were advised by a 
religious person, whose directions they asked, to observe oy 
the viour of Augustine, when they came, whether he were mee 
and lowly in heart, a mark by which they might know whether he 
had teken Christ's yoke upon him, and, consequently, whether it 
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were the yoke of Christ, which he now desired to impose upon them; 
and upon Augustine’s sitting still upon his stool or seat, and never 
rising up with any civility or humility, at their approach, they were 
so displeased, saith Bede, that they contradicted all the proposal 
that he made to them.” (Page 36.) 


We are persuaded tliat the British taste is so far unaltered. by 
the lapse of centuries, that the disseminator of religious truth 
would still find Christian meekness, and lowliness in heart, the 
most powerful weapons that he could use, and the most efficacious 
vehicles of conviction. 
_ The Bishop’s language is perspicuous and ammated, but these 
are not the sort of compositions in whieh: the style is a matter of 
peculiar attention. His lordship, however, is too zealous a dex 
fender of ancient privileges to complain of our putting in a plea 
in defence of the word “ could,” which he, by an unwarrantable 
exercise of something like a dispensing power, has deprived of its 
fourth letter, and exhibited in the mutilated shape, m which it has 

appeared in our extracts. 

‘These productions bear the stamp of the active and well stored 
mind, from which they proceed; and though we may perhaps 
still think with’ Dr. Henry, that “ it is now impossible to discover 
with certainty who were the first preachers of the Gospel, and 
the chief instruments of planting a Christian church in this island,” 
it cannot be denied but that the evidence in favour of St. Paul is 
set in so strong a light by the present author, as to raise his claim 
considerably in the scale of probability. If the truth be still im- 
volved in some degree of uncertainty, ve may say with the same 
historian, that “ we have no reason to be much concerned at this, 
since we know that we are indebted for this estimable blessing 
to that gracious Being from whom every good and perfect gift 
cometh; and that to him, and not to the visible instruments of 
his providence, our supreme gratitude and thanks are due.” The 
mystery, which shrouds the head of our Nile, need not Jessen the 
joy with which we mark the swell of its tide, nor the gratitude 
with which we partake of its fertilizing influence. 


Ant. XXVIII.—The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered 
with 5 Sikora to the Safety of the Established Church and 
the Rights of religious Toleration. Inscribed to His Royal 


Highness the-Prince Regent of the United Kingdom. Second 
Edition, with a Supplement. London. 1815. 


Tue great question upon the Catholic claims has, we are ine 
élined to think, been decisively disposed of by that court of vir 
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tual appeal, the deliberate sense and conviction of the great ma-- 
jority of the mass of reasoning pecple in this country. Soll, 

werer, to give permanence to popular sentiment, and to guard 
the public mind against endeavours to take it unprepared, by m- 
troducing rejected propositions in new forms and associated with 
favourite mterests and objects, the grounds and principles upon 
which the claims of the Catholics have been refused ought fre- 
quently to be recalled; and we think the pamphiet now before 
us is, by its clear and comprehensive statement. of .all these 
grounds and principles, admirably calculated for the purpose. Lf 
this clamour is destined still to agitate the public mind, and to 
employ the vigilance of statesmen, it is important by throwing. 
up intrenchmeats, and strengthening the fortifications, to render 
the intervals between the attacks secure from surprise, while 
other objects engage attention and alienate the thoughts. 

We proceed to give our readers a short sketch of this tract; 
and shall begim with recommending the two first chapters to the 
attention of those persons who are indifferent to all religious 
establishments, or who, though sensible of the valee of an esta- 
blishment, are yet careless and supine, or actuated by a false 
hberality, concernmg the tests and exclusions which form its 
standing securities. Such persons will find it here demonstrated, 
that a national church is essential to the peace and order of civil 
society, because it is necessary to keep alive a sense of religion, 
to which human laws are principally indebted for their efficacy. 
But where a sense of religion prevails, nay, in proportion to its 
prevalence, religious differences have a tendency to produce reli- 
gious dissension, and thereby, more than any other cause, to dis- 
turb the public quiet; “ and even a religious establishment it- 
self may, by exciting envy, and imviting attack, prove instru- 
mental in creating dissension and disturbance.” In order, there- 
fore, to make such an establishment conducive to peace aud order, 
“ it must possess stability and permanence ;’ "for which purpose 
it must be “ sure of protection from the state.” 


** But (asks the author) how can such protection be ensured? 
Men in power have the same feelings and propensities as other men, 
They are equally desirous of the ascendancy of their own religion, 
it is plain, therefore, that an established chureh can depend upon 
the state for protection only so log as the power of the state is in 
the hands of members of the church; and the state which would 
afford effectual protection to its church establishment must take 
care to entrust its authority only to persons of that description ; 
that is to say, it must require conformity with the national religion, 
as a qualification for office. It must then be considered as a funda- 
mental principle—as an invariable maxim of policy—in every state, 
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which would place its national church upon a solid and permanent 
basis, that conformity with the church isa necessary qualification for. 
office. And the ingenuity of man may be defied to devise any other. 


means of affording adequate and lasting security to such an esta- 
blishment.” (P. 11.) 


Having thus established, on a solid basis, the principle of the 
test-laws, in his second chapter the author successfully encounters 
the cavils by which that principle ts assailed. He shews, by irre- 
fragable arguments, that such laws involve neither disgrace nor 
hardship, and that, instead of savouring, as is generally supposed, , 


of intolerance, they are particularly favourable to religious to- 
leration. 


** But, in one point of view, the exclusive principle of the test-. 
laws, far from savouring of harshness lotatts those who dissent 
from the established church, is really beneficial to persons of that: 
description, by enabling the state to afford them the inestimable 
blessing of religious toleration. If the church were not protected 
by the operation of this principle, it could, according to the pre- 
mises already established, enjoy no security, unless separation from 
it were restrained and kept under by pains and penalties. Without 
the aid of coercion, it would be in continual danger from those who 
dissent from it: who would be ever grasping at power, for the pur- 
pose of employing it in promoting the ascendancy of their own re- 
ligion. And it should be remembered that whatever portion of 
power is suffered to pass into such hands, operates in a two-fold 
manner against the establishment; first, as a diminution of its na- 
tural means of defence; and, secondly, as a weapon of offence, in, 
the hands of its natural enemies. But whilst power is entrusted 
only to the members of the establishment, all other persons may 
be allowed a full and free toleration, The exclusive principle 1s 
therefore favourable to nonconformists, since it affords the only 
means by which they may, without dread of penal laws, enjoy 
rights infinitely more valuable than power and office,—the rights 
of conscience and of worship. And it should not be forgotten that 
they have quite as great an interest, at least while they are pros 
tected in the enjoyment of these rights, as any other description of 
persons, in the preservation of public tranquillity, which has been 
shewn to be intimately connected with the ee of an esta- 
blished church. Although excluded from power, their condition 
is infinitely preferable to that state of religious contention to which 
they, in common with the rest of the community, would be ex- 
posed, if the church were deprived of its necessary barriers.’? 
(P. 27, 28.) 


In this chapter, too, the embarrassments produced by a devia- 


tion from the principle of the test-laws are pointed out, and we — 


fear it is impossible to disprove the conclusion that “ the diffi- 
culty of defending the established church of this country is be- 
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come alarmingly great, so much is the defensive principle re- 
laxed and enfeebled, and so much ground has been gained by ' 
the hostile force opposed to it.” The danger inseparable from — 
a relaxation of principle in vital points is vigorously expressed in 
the following passage. 


“It may, indeed, be considered as a general maxim, (and happy 
would it be for mankind, if the maxim were never lost sight of,) 
that in no instance can relaxation of principle be unaccompanied 
with danger: for the hunian mind is sure to Jose its respect for 
eben when it ceases to regard it as inviolable; and it is soon 

ed to view with indifference, what it before looked upon as sacred. 
Fixed to no rule, but deeming itself at liberty to follow the dictates 
of its own discretion, it becomes unsettled and wavering; it changes 
its opinions and its views according to the fluctuation of circum-. 
stances; it loses the manly qualities. ef firmness and decision ; it 
knows not what to oppose to solicitation, to which it gradually gives 
way, in the vain hope of conciliation; at length, enfeebled by irre- 
solution and compliance, it finds itself utterly unable to withstand 
the hostile force, which, during its period of vacillation, has been 
accumulating ; and it is compelled to abandon, if it do not, froma 
sense of wes pias, voluntarily sacrifice, what, in the first instance, 
it perhaps considered as out of the reach of danger.” (P. 34, 35.) 


In the third chapter it is shewn, that if we would consult the 
safety of the established church, it is more necessary to main- 
tain the principle of the test-laws against the Roman Catholics 
than against any other description of nonconformists; and this 
for two reasous: first, because the members of the Romish 
church are distinguished by extraordmary zeal for their religion, 
and must therefore be expected, more than other dissenters, to 
employ whatever power may be entrusted to them in pramoting 
its ascendaney. Secondly, because the members of the church. 
of Rome acknowledge a foreign supremacy; a circumstance 
which must render political power, in their hands, “ peculiarly 
dan «:rous to a Protestant establishment.” 


“ Such a supremacy (the author justly observes) is at direct va- 
riance with the British constitution, which vests ecclesiastical as 
well as civil supremacy in the king. It is an invasion of that sove- 
reignty, that p/enum dominium, which necessarily belongs to the su- 
premne power, Whoever acknowledyes such a supremacy divides 

is allegiance between two sovereigns, he acknowledyes two masters; 
and as religious concerns justly claim a higher imporiance than 
those of a temporal nature, whenever the interests of those masters 
happen to clash, the influence of the ecclesiastical head must be 
expected to predominate. Any individual within the realm elarm- 
ing supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction would set himself up a8 a 
rival to the prince on'the throne. But such a claim, on the part of 
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a foreign potentate, is incalculably more formidable, as this poten- 
tate is beyond the reach of, controul. To entrust’ power m the 
hands of those who acknowledge such a supremacy jis, in ‘effect, to’ 
entrust it to the person possessing that supremacy; and.that person, 
it is well known, considers the religion of a Protestant state as here- 
tical, and the ecclesiastical authority of the sovereiga of sucha state: 
as an usurpation.” (P. 42.) 


This distinction between Roman Catholics and Protestant dis- 
senters, with regard to the danger of entrusting them severally 
with power, is recognized by the test-laws of this country, by 
which the adherents to the see of Rome, on account of their 
recognition of a foreign ecclesiastical supremacy, are excluded 
“ from legislative authority as well as from political power.” 

“ But (says the author) as far as the question relates distinctly 
to Ireland, the danger attending the sacrifice of the test-laws, in 
favour of the Roman Catholics of that country, is immediate and 
at the very door of the Protestant church.” This position he 
illustrates by various arguments, the result of which is, that the 
case of Ireland, with relation to this subject, | 


= 
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‘* Ts an extreme case. Of all classes of nonconformists, we have 
seen that the Roman Catholics are those from whom our Protestant 
establishment has most to dread, because they are distinguished b 
an acknowledgment of a foreign supremacy ; a circumstance which 
should make them dreaded by all deseriptions of Protestants. But, 
in Ireland, that establishment has abundantly more to fear from 
them than in Great Britain, on account of their ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, and their formidable numbers. They there ess & 
complete hierarchy,—perfect in all its parts,—supported by the 1 
bigoted attachment,—by the enthusiastic feelings,—of an indis- | 
putably large majority of the population, and, like a finished ves~ | 
sel, waiting only for a full tide, to be triumphantly launched, amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of countless multitudes, 

“Tf, therefore, our object really be the preservation of our Pro- 
testant establishment, Ireland is the last spot where we should think | 
of conceding the claim of the Roman Catholics to — power ; i 
for it is there that we should be least able to guard against the ef- 
fects of such concession. If we mean to maintain, in any respect, | 
the principle of the test-laws, the argument against the abandoning ‘ 
of that principle in Lreland is an @ fortior? argument.” (P. 57, 58.) 


In these conclusions we entirely concur. And we cannot re- 
frain from taking this opportunity of expressing our astonish- 
ment at the inconsistency of those persons, who having uni- 
formly opposed the repeal of the corporation and test-acts, when | 
such repeal was solicited by the Protestant dissenters, are now 
disposed to concede the claims of the Roman Catholics; claims 
which involve, in favour of nonconformists, who acknowledge a 
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foreign supremacy, a sacrifice of those barriers of the constitn- 
tion, which the persons alluded to deemed it necessary to main- 
tain against noncouformusts, by whom no such supremacy is ac- 
knowledged. 

In considering the expediency of entrusting the power of the 
state to the Roman Catholics, the writer observes, that prudence 
requires us to take into the account, not merely the principles, 
but the disposition and spirit manifested by those in whom we 
are thus oul upon to confide; as we may thereby be the better . 
enabled to judge how such persons would employ the power 
which they are so ambitious to obtain. Upon this subject he 
refers us to history for the most instructive lessons. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters of the work before us the au- 
thor examines the conduct of the Lrish Roman Catholics on two 
recent occasions, their contempt of the convention act, and their 
refusal to allow the crown a veto upon the nomination of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops in Ireland, after a proposal to that effect 
had been made, with their privity and concurrence, in both 
houses of parliament. ‘The facts and reasonings in these chap- 
ters we recommend to particular attention, pledging ourselves 
that they will be found to bring “ confirmation strong” to the 
conclusion already so satisfactorily established, that the conces- 
siou of the claims of the Roman Catholics, especially in lreland, 
would expose our Protestant establishments to imminent danger, 
if not to certain destruction. 

It is well known that the claims in question are brought for- 
ward under the specious pretext that their sole object is the ad- 
mission of the persons, in whose favour they are preferred, to the 
benefits of the constitution. The fallacy of this pretest is most 
successfully exposed in the sixth chapter of the work before us, 
in which the author proves, not only that the right contended for 
is not to be found among the rights actually conferred by the con- 
sutution, which nghts he enumerates; but also that the preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholics are directly at variance with the 
constitution, and that these persons “ when they petition to. be 
relieved from all disabilities on account of their religion, do, in 
fact, ask for an aéferation of the constitution in their favour. 
They endeavour to mould the constitution to their purpose, un- 
der the pretext of seeking only to be admitted to its bevetits.” 
Jn the same chapter it is shewn, that the claim of “ equal parti- 
cipation,” advanced by the Roman Catholics, involves a sacrifice 
of the very principles of Protestant succession. 

Viewing Uus subject im its political relations and consequences, 
it is Mmpossible to forget that for upwards of a century we bave 
been accustomed to consider the fabric of our polity as com- 
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pleted and settled at the time of the revolution, in 1688, In. 


his next chapter, therefore, the author very properly considers 
“the claims of the Roman Catholics, with reference to the 
principles of the revolution.” tle justly observes, “ the cha- 
racteristic feature of the revolution was an arduous but a suc- 

cessful struggle with popery, and its main object the secure aud 
permanent establishment of the Protestant religion. Lt was 
not, however,” (he proceeds) “ either & capricious or a merely 
speculative preference, which was given to the latter. ‘The real 
object In view was to preserve and secure the liberties of the 
country, civil and religious. ‘To these liberties, popery was 
known to be, upon principle, as it had invariably proved, upon 
experience, essentially and irreconcileably hostile; whilst an op-, 
posite character and disposition marked the reformed religion, 
whenever, freed from the presence of its formidable rival, it could 
breathe its genume spirit.” (P. 96.) 

Such were the principles upon which our ancestors acted at 
the period of the revolution; principles which were expressly 
avowed by the legislature, when, in the Bill of Rights, it dactaned 
the Prince of Orange to be « the glorious instrument of deli- 
vering the kingdom: from popery, and arbitrary power.” In 
short, “ the great lesson taught by the revolution,” as this writer 
pertinently observes, was, that power, in the hands of Papists, 
would be incompatible with the safety both of our religious and 
cwil rights. 

But it is contended that, since the revolution in 1688, 
“ popery has undergone so great a change, that it is no longer 
formideble to a Protestant state.” This is the argument mainly 
relied upon. Admitting, however, this argument to be warranted 
by fact, it would be very far from proving that those claims 
ought to be conceded. Supposing that the Ethiopian had 
hahah his skin, and the leopard his spots—supposing that 
popery had ceased to be hostile to civil and religious liberty— 
this wonderful metamorphosis would serve ouly to place the 
members of the church of Rome on the same footing with other 
dissenters, and their claim to a removal of every ‘disability to 
which they are subject, on account of their religion, would be 
inadmissible, unless we chose to sacrilice, in their favour, the en- 


tire system of the test-laws. Suill, however, so much stress is- 


laid upon the argument in question, and it is so often represented 
as conclusive in favour of the claims which it is adduced to sup- 
port, that to refute it is to break through the very centre of that 
formidable force which is assayed against our Protestant consti- 
tution. ‘(his the author has done in his eighth chapter, which 
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contains a great variety of important matter, and is, in our opinion, 
the most valuable in the work before us, We regret that our 
Iimits will allow us only to give a very fait sketch of its con- 
tents. 

Protestants, it has been observed, have nothing further to fear 
from the church of Rome, because six foreign universities, upon 
being consulted a few years ago, at the desire of Mr. Pitt, have 
declared that some of the most obnoxious of the tenets imputed’ 
_ to that church form no part of the Catholic faith. ‘This is aw 
arguinent which, in the opinion of some, has decided the question’ 
m favour of the Catholics. But the author ventures to appeal 
from the opinions of foreign universities to the canons and decrees 
of the Romish church. He asks, * when were these universities, 
or any universities, constituted the mouth-piece of that church?” 
And he particularly insists on one tenet of that church, which, 
whatever doubts may exist with regard to its other tenets, is held 
by all its members to be indisputable, and beyond the reach of 
doubt and controversy ;—that “ infullibility resides in its ecu- 
menical or general councils.” Such being the admitted au- 
thority of general councils, he contends, that “ instead of 
applyimg to universities, in order to ascertam whether the ob- 
noxious tenets attributed to the church of Rome are really 
maintained by that church, it would be much to the purpose to 
consult the decrees and canons of those councils. And having 
established this general rule, he reminds us, that the obnoxious 
tenets which the universities have declared not to be main- 
tained by the Romish church are expressly sanctioned by 
the decrees of general councils, that is to say, by the highest 
authority in that church. The tenets thus fixed upon the 
church of Rome are, that the pope may absolve the subjects 
of heretical princes from their oath of allegiance, and that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, to the prejudice of the 
Catholic faith.” 

The author then proceeds in the following animated strain: 


“* {t may be said, perhaps, that the church of Rome, far from 
attempting to enforce her exterminating and pertidious principles, 
suffers them to repose quietly in her judicial code, and that, in 
the present enlightened state of soviety, mankind can have nothin 
to fear from those thunders of the Vatican, which formerly con- 
vulsed and terrified the world. Satisfactory as this change of policy 
may appear, it proves nothing more than that the above church, 
without any sacrifice of principle, knows how to accommodate her- 
self to times and circumstances, There is an elasticity in her sys- 
tem of policy, which enables it to dilate or compress itself, aceord- 
ing to the weight of the incumbent atmosphere; but, at all times, 
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and under all circumstances, she will be found to act upon one 
general principle,—that the good of the church, being paramount 
to every other consideration, must ever be promoted by all practical 
means, This principle, which serves to explain and to reconcile 
the whole of her conduct, flows naturally from the doctrine uni- 
formly maintained by her—that out of the church there is no salva- 
tion; for, as salvation is infinitely the most important object of 
human pursuit, nothing can excite so deep an interest, or furnish 
so invariable a rule of action, as the good of a church—out of 
which that object cannot be attained. Accordingly, the prin- 
ciple in question not only governs the polity of the Romish 


church, to whose ambition it always affords a fair and specious 


pretext, but supplies a standard of morality to her members.” 
(P. 113, 114.) 


. The argument, were it to end here, would be complete and 
conclusive, But, to “ make assurance doubly sure,” the author 
adduces a document which is particularly to put to 
silence those who contend that a great and marvellous f amber 
or indeed any change, has taken place im the principles of the 
church of Rome. He appeals to a “ Treatise” upon that very 
church, by the professor of theology in the Royal College of 
St. Patrick, at Maynooth; a work prepared, in an academical 
form, for the use of the students at that college. Such a re- 
ference is to us peculiarly interesting, because, as the author ob- 
serves, “the principles avowed in it are inculcated among our 
own youth, and must therefore be expected to govern the opi- 
nions and the conduct of the Roman Catholic body, in whose 
opinions and conduct we have so deep an interest.” ‘The author. 
enters upon a very close examination of this treatise (as it relates 
to the point in question), which we particularly recommend to 
the serious attention of our readers, but of which our notice 
must be very cursory. 

_ The three followmg doctrines are shown to be unequivocally 
mculcated by the Maynooth professor: 1st, Papal supremacy, 
edly. That there is no salvation out of the Romish church. 3dly, 
That this church is infallible. And it appears that “ the infalli 

‘bility here claimed for the church of Rome is not confined to its 
general councils, but is also to be found in the bishops of that 
church, when they either unanimously concur m preaching any 
particular doctrine in the dispersed church, or when they are 
employed in determining controversies of faith in a legitumate 
synod.” Nay, in one respect, infallibility is here ascribed to the 
pope himself, “ whose decrees, addressed to the universal church, 
when assented to, or not dissented from, hy the, subordinate 
bishops, are considered as infallible.” Oe. 
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Here is pretty good evidence that the church of Rome is, in 
principle, the same as she formerly was. But it may be asked, 
does it appear from this treatise that the tenet, so immediately 
affecting us Protestants, that if zs lawful to break futh x ‘ith 
heretics, is a tenet of that church? The professor, it must be 
owned, most solemnly disclaims, on the part of his church, 
this most obnoxious tenet. But this disclaimer is shewn 
by the author to be of no value. ‘The proceedings of the 
council of Constance, it is well known, constitute the principal 
ground for charging the Roman church with maintaining, and 
acting upon, the tenet in question. The professor enters upon 
a formal investigation of those proceedings, which he does not 
scruple to defend throughout. But how can such defence be 
reconciled with a disavowal of the doctrine, that it 7s lawful to 
break fiith with heretics? The fact is, as the author has'shewn,; 
that the council of Constance did not maintaim or act upon this 
doctrine, in its abstract sense. ‘The principle which governed 
the proceedings of that council, and which it sanctioned by its 
formal decrees, was, that faith is not to be kept with heretics 
to the prejudice v4 the Catholic faith—that is to say, where the 
interest of the church is concerned every other consideration 
is to give way. If while the treatise disclaims this general prin- 
ciple a reservation is made in favour of its application to all 
cases affecting the welfare of the church, we must agree with 
the author, that this is at best but a poor evasion. “ The 
principle,” says the writer, “ in its qualified sense, is quite suf- 
ficient for all purposes of the present controversy. It is co- 

extensive with all questions that can arise between Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, as such ; for all such questions do more 
or less involve the interests.of. the Romish church. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely conclusive against the proposal, so often made 
to us, to admit the members of that church to a participation of 
power; for it shews that no engagements into which such per- 
sons may enter, by way of security to a Protestant state, (we 
wish the proposers of uew securities to attend to this argument) 
can restrain them from doimg every thmg in the power for 
the advancement of their own church, or the overthrow of au 
heretical establishment; since, if such engagements were so to 
restrain them, they would operate to the prejudice of the vere 


faith.” 


The author having thus shewn, that the ehurch of Rome oa 
only still maintains, but is actually inculcating among our fellow- 
subjects of the Romish persuasion the: obnoxious tenets—that 
there is no salvation out of that church—that the church is in- 
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fallible—and that faith is not to be kept with heretics to the pre- 
judice of the Catholic church-—together with the doctrine of the 
pope’s universal supremacy—he proceeds to consider the prac« 
tical effects which such tenets must tend to produce, and to 
point out the danger to a Protestant establishment, and to 
the inestimable privilege of religious toleration, with which 
they are necessarily fraught. Of this very useful _ of 


his work we can only present our readers with the following 
specimen :— 


*¢ Thus does the church of Rome still maintain and inculcate, 
upon the infallible suthority of its general councils, principles, 
which are at direct variance with both civil and religious liberty, 
with the obligations of morality, and with the independence of states, 
Thus does it carefully uphold and preserve the two grand pillars of 
its despotisin over the mind, by teaching its members—that it is 
infullible—and that out of its pale there is no hope of salvation. 
It is evident that the human mind, when under the influence of 
these principles, must be completely shackled. The doctrine of 
infallibility shuts the door to doubt, and consequently to research; 
while the belief that out of the church there 1s no salvation con- 
verts the keenest sensibilities of our nature into invincible pre- 
judices; and enlists our liveliest hopes, and our most agonizin 
fears, in the firm and zealous maintenance of that faith and disci- 
pline, on an invariable adherence to which so much is supposed te 
depend. But the above tenets, besides depriving the mind of its 
nutive freedom, impel those who embrace them to deny that 
freedom to others. Such persons cannot recognize any right to 
dissent from their creed, or to separate from their church, They 
must, if they have any love for their fellow-creatures, be into- 
lerant.—They must, if they have any feelings of humanity, close, 
as far as they are able, the avenues to eternal destruction.—They 
must, if they be sincere in their religious professions, become per- 
secutors, provided they have the power to persecute. With them, 
persecution is, not a vindictive, but a humane—a conservative 
principle, At all events, though restrained, for want of oppor- 
tunity, from actual persecution, they must, upon principle, ever be 
decided foes to toleration.” (P. 147, 148.) 


The author’s remarks on the political character of popery are 
Nighly deserving of attention. Of the ninth chapter we shall 
content ourselves with saying, that it completely fulfils the pro- 
mise of its title, by shewing “ the absurdity of the supposition 
that the Roman Catholics would be satistied with the concession 
ef their present claims.” 

The publication of this tract has been followed by that of a 
Supplement, proving, bya single but conclusive argument, that 
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Roman Cathulics are, upon principle, ureconcileably hostile te 
all Protestant establishments. From this Supplement we shall 
extract a maxim, well deserving the notice of those statesmen 
who are inclined to pay more attention to the professions than 
to the priuciples of mankind. 

‘¢ Principles are the natural source of human action, affording 
the only safe rule of judging what would be the probable conduct 
of men in any given case ; and when professed by large bodies of 
invariably prevail over all other impulses whatseever.” 
(P. 24. 
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Anselmo, or the Day of Trial, a Romance. 4 Vols. r2mo. 11. 1s. 

Age and Youth, or the Families of Abenstedt. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

The Border Chieftains, or Love and Chivalry. 3 Vols. r2mo. 18s. 

Heroine, or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader. 3 Vols. ramo. 18s. 

Cottage Dialogues among the Peasantry. Vol. 11. By Mary Leadbeater. 
6s. 

Patience and Perseverance, or the Modern Griselda. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

The Age we live in, a Fragment. 6s. 

Angelina. By Mrs. Robinson. 3 Vols. 18s. 

Hope, or judge without Prejudice. 4 Vols. 11. 2. 

The Ruins of Selinunti, or the Valde Mazzara. 3 Vols. 15s. 

Zulma, and other Tales. By Madame de Staél. 2 Vols. ramo. 108. 6d. 

Dittoin French. 8vo.  1os. 6d. 

Tales of the Dead, principally translated from the French. cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Ceelebs Married, being intended as a Continuation of Ceelebs in Search 
of a Wife. cr. 8vo. 7s. boards. 


Pierre and Adeline, or the Romance of the Castle. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
12s. boards. 
Patronage. By Maria Edgeworth. 4 Vols. r2mo. boards. 


Courtly Annals, or Independence the true Nobility. By R. Matthew. 
4 Vols. 12mo.° il. as. boards. 


Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence. 14mo. 58. boards. 
Splendour of Adversity, a domestic Story. 3 Vols. 12mo. 158. boards. 


Batchelor’s Heiress, or a Tale without Wonder. 3 Vols. 1amo. 158. 
boards. 


Lorimer, a Tale. 12mo. 6s. boards. 


English Exposé, or Men and Women Abroad and at Home. By a Mo- 
dern Antique. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 28. boards. 
Towers (The) of Ravenswold, or the Days of Ironside. By W. H. 
Hitchener. 2 Vols. 12mo0. _1os. boards. 
‘ Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. 
oards. 


Modern Calypso, or Widow’s Captivation. By Mrs. Ross. 4 Vols. 
-r2mo. 11. 2s. boards. 


Trecothick Bower, or the Lady of the West Country. By Mrs. Roche. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 


Merchant's Widow and her Family. 12mo. boards. 
POETRY. 


The Sylphs of the Seasons, and other Poems. By W. Aliston. 6s. 

Poems on various Occasions. By Joseph Colbeck, jun. 3s. 

Althea, a Poem. 4to. 5s. 

The Wanderings of Woe, a Poem, with an Appendix, containing the 
Wrongs of the Academical Clergy, &c. &c. By the Rev. James Cox, D.D. 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and Master of Gainsborough School. 5s. 


Six Poems, illustrative of as many Engravings, from elegant Designs 


made by H.R. H. the Princess Elizabeth, and dedicated to her Majesty. 
4to. ii. gs. 
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Naval Poems; viz. the Pleasures of Naval Life, in three Cantos, and 
the Battle of Trafalgar. By Thomas Dereny, R.N. gto. rl. 3s. 

The Accepted Addresses, or Premium Poetarum; to which is added, 
Macbeth Travesty, &c. 8vo. 68. 

The =a Princess, and other Poems. By Mary Elizabeth Capp. 
78. 6d. 

Chalcographimania, or the Portrait Collector, and Printseller’s Chroni- 
ele, a humorous Poem. 8vo. 6d. boards. 

Posthumous Parodies, and other Pieces. crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Bower (The) of Bliss; with other amatory Poems. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Childe Alarique, a Poet’s Reverie. 4to. 158. boards. 

The Year, a Poem. By John Bidlake, D.D. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

The Russian Chiefs, an Ode. 4to. 33s. 

The Rival Roses, or Wars of York and Lancaster, a Metrical Tale. 2 
vols. &vo. 18. 

The Shannon and the Chesapeake, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

The World before the Flood, and other Poems. By James Montgo- 
mery. 12mo. 8s. 

The Bees, a Poem, in four Books. By John Evans,M.D. Book III. 
ato. 73. 

Poetical Sketches of Scarborough, with 21 Engravings of humorous 
Subjects. Royal 8vo. il. 1s: Without Engravings, 105. 6d. 

The Peruvians, a Poem, in ten Cantos. By Robert Huish, Esq. Svo. 
108. 

Moscow, aPoem. By the Rev. James Holmes. cr. 8vo. 108. 6d- 

Russia, or the Crisis of Europe, a Poem. 8vo. 6s. 

Missionary (The), a Poem. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Humphrey’s (John Doddridge, jun.) Prince Malcolm, and other 
Poems. 8vo. 98- boards. 
Reis td Chace, a Poem, founded on the ancient Ballad. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

rds. 

oon (Lord) Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale. 8vo. gs. 6d. 
sewed. 

Byron's (Lord) Corsair, a Turkish Tale. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Southey’s (Robert, Esq. Poet Laureat,) Carmen Triumphale, for the | 
Commencement of the Year 1814. gto. 38. 6d. sewed. 

Virgil in London, or Town Eclogues ; to which are added Imitations of 
Horace. Foolscap 8vo. _ 5s. boards. 

Sortes Horatiane, a Poetical Review of Poetical Talent, &c. with 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Feast of the Poets, and other Pieces in Verse. By the Author of the. 
Examiner. 12mo. 6s. | 

The Lay of the Last Fiddle, a Poem, in five Cantos. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


POLITICS—POLITICAL ECONOMY, &c. Xc. 


Perpetual War, the Policy of Mr. Madison. By a New England Farmer, 
resident in Westminster. 8vo. . 5s 


A statistical Chart of Europe. By Thomas Myers. On a sheet, 5s. 6d. 
—mounted on cloth and rollers, ros. 

A Letter to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. By T. W. Plummer, Esq. 
Svo. 6s. 

Reflections on the Present State of Great Britain, relating chiefly to its 
Finances. By Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

A Narrative of the late a Russia, containing Information 
drawn from official Sources, and from intercepted French Documents, 


List of New Works. 537 


hitherto unknown to the British Public. By Sir Robert Kerr Porter. 
Illustrated with Plans, &c. of the general Movements of both Armies, 
during their Advance and Retreat ;—and a Portrait of the late General 
Kutusoff. 1 vol. 4to. rl. 118. 6d. 8vo. 16s. 

Narrative of the most remarkable Events which occurred in and near 
Leipzig, October 1813. 8vo. 58. sewed. 

Phillippart’s (John, Esq.) Northern Campaign, from the Commencement 
of the War 1812, tothe Armistice 1813. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 118. 6d. boards. 

Semple’s (Robert) Observatons made on a Tour from Hamburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 78. boards. 


Lauderdale’s (Earl of) Further Considerations on the State of the Cur- 
rency. 8vo. 68- sewed. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, shewing the Necessity of bringing them back 
nearer to the Simplicity of their ancient Provisions. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, K.J. M.P. for Maidstone. 8vo. 56. 

Letters of Britannicus on Mr. Grattan’s Bill for Relief of the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Duke of Richmond's Administration in Ireland, ina 
Letter to an English Member of Parliament. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Neutrality the proper Ground for Protestant Dissenters respecting the 
Roman Catholic Claims. By Joseph Ivimey. 8vo. 1s. 

Reform of Parliament the Ruin of Parliament. By H. Hawkins, Esq. 
8vo. 65. 6d. 

Speeches of Robert Rickards, Esq. in the Debate in Parliament on the 
Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, on the 2d and 14th June 
1813, with Appendixes, and an Examination of the Company’s Account 
laid before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 8vo.- 
108. 6d. 

Napoleon's Conduct towards Prussia, since the Peace of Tilsit, from 
the Documents published under the Authority of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. 8vo-. 48. 


A Political View of Europe, after the Battle of Leipsic, gained October 
18, 1813. 8vo. 48. 


Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool, and the Parliament, on the Preli- 
minaries of Peace. By Calous. 4s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Practical Exposition of the Tendency and Proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; begun in a Correspondence between the Rev. 
H. H. Norris, and J. W. Freshfield, Esq. on the Expediency of forming 
an Auxiliary Bible Society at Hackney, and completed in an Appendix, 
containing all the Public Documents and Private Papers which that Mea- 
sure occasioned. Edited by the Rev. H. H. Norris, Curate of St. John’s 
Chapel, Hackney, and Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 8vo. 
1813- gs. 

Seques to Ecclesiastical Researches, in which the Origin of the intro- 
ductory Chapters in Matthew and Luke is brought to light from Josephus, 
and in which the peculiar Articles of the orthodox Faith are traced to the 
System of the Gnostics, who opposed the Gospel in the Days of Christ 
and his Apostles. By John Jones. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Lent Sermons, with Notes, &c. By H. Cote, A.B. 8vo. 58. 

A Letter to Mr. William Cobbett, on an Article in his Political Regis- 
ter, entitled ‘‘ The Trinity.” 8vo. 28. | 


Correspondence on the Formation, Objects, and Plan of the Roman 
Catholic Bible Society. 8. 6d. 
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A Letter to the Hon. the East India Company, in Reply to the State- 
ments of Charles Buller, Esq. M.P. concerning the Jdol Juggernaut. By 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan. Extracted from the printed Minutes of the 
House of Commons.: 8vo. 18. 

Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion. Translated from the La- 
tin. By John Allen. 3 Vols. 8vo. al. 53. 

Strictures on some of the Publications of the Rev. H. Marsh, D.D. By 
Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. gs. 

Essay on the Equity of Divine Government, and the Sovereignty of Di- 
vine Grace. By Edward Williams, D.D. 8vo. 16s. 

History of the Old and New Testaments, in Verse. By Samuel Wes- 
ley, A.M. 3 Vols. 24mo. 12338. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Tewkesbury, for the Be- 
nefit of the School established on the System of the Rev. Dr. Bell. By 
John Keysall, M.A. F.S.A. 1s. 6d. 

Nolan's (Rev. Frederick) Sermons. 8vo. 128. boards. 

Parker's (Samuel) Primitive Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Socinianism being an Examination of the Socinian 
Notions respecting the Depravity of Man, and the Atonement and Per- 
son of the Messiah. By W.H. Hails, author of Pre-existence and Deity 
of the Messiah defended, and of Papers in the Classical Journal on Biblical 
Criticism, &Xc. 

Sermons on the Duties of Children, as set forth in the Church Cate- 
ehism. By a Lady. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the religious Knowledge which the Heathen Philosophers 
derived from the Jewish Scriptures. By the Rev. D.G. Wait. 8vo. 4s. 

The History ofall Religions. By John Bellamy. A new and enlarged 
edition. s:2mo. 7s. 

O’Keefe's (Miss) Patriarchal Times, or the Land of Canaan. Second 
edition. 2 Vols. 12mo._ ros. 6d. boards. 
ee (Rev. John M.A.) Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ards. 

Gollyer’s (William Bengo, D.D.) Sermon delivered at Salter’s Hall, 
Jan. 2. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 

Practical Reflections on Moral and Religious Subjects. ramo. 4s. 

Meditations for Penitents. By John Brewster. 8vo. 9s. 

An Apology for promoting Christianity in India. By the Rev. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, selected and abridged from minor Authors. By the Rev. S. 
Clapham. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 11. 6s. 

A Theological Disquisition on the characteristic Excellencies of Chris- 
tianity. By I’. Cogan, M.D. 8vo. ras. 6d. 

Biblical Anecdotes, illustrative of the History of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and of the Early Translations of them into various Languages. By James 
Townley. i2mo. 3s- 6d. 

Charta Religionum, or a Chart of the Sects and Denominations into 
which the Christian World is divided. By the Rev. J. W. Morris. 4s. 
6d. on rollers. 

Letters addressed to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, on that Part of his 
Calm Inquiry which relates to the Historical Question respecting the 
early Opinions concerning the Person of Jesus Christ. By Wm. Wright, 
fermerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 38. 

A Sermon preached in ‘Trinity Church, Coventry, on June 29, 1813, 
at , Archdeacon’s Visitation. By the Rev. J. Marriott, M.A. vo. 
18. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely, at the primary 
Visitation of that Diocese, in the Year 1813. By Bowyer Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 1s. 6d. 


Female Scripture Characters, exemplifying Female Virtues: 2 Vols. 
Foolscap. 8s. 


Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly practical. By the Rev. Richard 
Monkhouse, D.D. 8vo. ros. 6d- 

Novum Testamentum Grecum juxta exemplar Millianum. 32mo. 83s. 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. Vol. 1. r1amo. 58. 6d- 


The Domestic Chapiaian being 52 short Lectures for every Sunday- 
By John Stanford, A.M. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Sermons on the General Thanksgiving, Jan. 13, 1814. 
By Rev. Joseph Maude, at St. Mary, Stratford. rs. 
Rev. John Courteney, at Sanderstead, Surrey. 15. 6d. 
Rev: Hugh Salvin, at St. Mary, Gateshead. 15. 6d. 
Rev. James Beresford, at Kibworth, Leicestershire. 18. 6d. 
Rev. Hugh Pearson, at St- Martin’s Church, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 
Rev. Latham Wainewright, at Great Brickhill. 1s. 6d. 
Rev. George Ferne Bates, at St. Giles, Cripplegate. 18. 
Rev. Edward Owen, at Mortlake. 15. 6d. 
Hymn of Thanksgiving. By Rev. J. Whitehouse. 1s. 
Funeral Oration on General Moreau. 28. 6d. Fine 53. 
Proceedings of the Oxford Auxiliary Bible Society. 18. 6d. 
Do. of the Cambridge. as. 6d. 
Marriott's Visitation Sermon, at Coventry, June 20, 1813. 18. 6d. 
Observations on the Repeal of the rst and of ‘the oth and roth of 
William HI., commonly called the Trinity Doctrine Bill. By the Rev. 
Henry Atkins, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
Short History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 3d. 
Goddard’s (Dr.) Sermon at Lambeth, October 3, 1813, at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Hon. and Right Rev. William Howley, Lord Bishop 
of London. 2s. 6d. 
Rudge’s Sermon, the Epistle for Trinity Sunday. 1s. 6d. 
Watkins's (Dr.) Family Instructor; or a Course of Scriptural Readings, 
with familiar Explanations and practical Improvements, adapted to the 


Purpose of domestic and private Edification, for every Day of the Year. 
3 Vols. 12mo. tl. 4s. 


Grant's (Rev. J.) Sermons. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

The Prophecy of Ezekiel, concerning Gogue, the last Tyrant of the 
Church, his Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture and final Fall, examined, and 
in Part illustrated. By Granville Penn, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The History of the Town and Port of Devon, and of the Castle; with 
a short Account of the Cinque Ports. By the Rev. J. Lyon. gto. al. 2s. 

An Historical and Architectural Essay relating to Radcliffe Church, 
Bristol. Illustrated by Plans, Views, and Architectural Details. By J. 
Britton, F.S.A. 16s. 248. or 11. ris. 6d. 

The Beauties of England and Wales. Vol. XIV. Containing Suffolk, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 8vo. il. 108. Or royal, 2i. 8s. 


History of Windsor and its Neighbourhood. By James Hakewill. Im-— 


rial 4to. 51. 5s. Large paper, sol. 1038. 
Yeats omas) Index to Pennant’s Account of London. 4to. 15s. 
Imperial folio. 11. 118. 6d. sewed. | 


The Third Volume of a new and much improved Edition of Hutchin’s 
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History and Antiquities of the County of Dorset. By the late Richard 
Gough, Esq. 61. 6s. Large paper, 81. 8s. 

A new Edition of the History and Antiquities of Hawsted and Hard- 
wick, in the County of Suffolk. By the Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 2s. Imperial paper, 4]. 4s. 

Nichols’s History of Hinckley and Witherley ; including Bartlett’s 
Mancetor, or Manduessedum. 21. as. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Geological Travels in some Parts of France, Switzerland, and Germany. 

By J. A. De Luc, F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
oyage dans le Nord de l'Europe. Par A. La Motte. With plates. 
Svo. 14s. 4to. al. 2s. 

A Picturesque Journey to the North Cape, from the French. By A. F. 
Skioldebrand. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Letters from the Mediterranean; containing an Account of Sicily, Tunis, 
and Malta. By B. Blaquiere, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo, al. 8s. 

Galt’s (John) Letters from the Levant. 8vo. tos. 6d. boards. 

A Voyager ound Great Britain, undertaken in the Summer of the Year 
1813, and commencing from the Land’s End, Cornwall. By Richard 
Ayton. With a Series of Views, illustrative of the Character and pro- 
minent Features of the Coast, drawn and engraved by Mr. William 
Daniell, F.R-A. No. 1. 10s. 6d. The Voyage will be illustrated with 
coloured Prints, engraved by Mr. William Daniell, from his own Draw- 
ings, made expressly for the Purpose. It will be published in Monthly 
Numbers, each Number to contain Two Plates, coloured, with sixteen 
Pages of Letter-press. 

Lambert’s (John) Travels through Canada and the United States of 
Mert America, in 1806, 7,and 8. Second Edition 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

rds. 

Travels in the Pyrenees, translated from the French of M. Ramond, by 
F. Gold. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, Antiquity, and 
Monuments. By the Rev. J. C. Eustace. 2 Vols. gto. 5]. 5s. 

Journey through Albania to Constantinople, in 1809 an 1810. By J. 
C. Hobhouse. 4to. sl. 5s. 

Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, during the Years 
1803 to 1807. By G.H. Von Langsdorff. 4to. 2). 12s. 6d. 

Voyage round the World, in the Years 1803 to 1806, by Order of 
Alexander the First, under the Command of Captain A. J. Von Krusenstern, 
translated from the German. By R. B. Hoppner, Esq. gto. 2]. 12s. 6d. 
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INDEX 
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FIFTH VOLUME or tue BRITISH REVIEW. 


A. 


Aboukir, battle of, anecdotes relating to the, 181, 182. 

Adam, delineation of the character of, 116. 

Albanians, manners and customs of the, 44—47—52—their religion, 
54—their contempt for women, 57—their persons, costume, and 
houses, ibid.—temperance of the, 58—their language, iid. 

Alexandria Troas, remains of, 73. 

Alexandrine verse, observations on, 296. 

Ali (Vizier), his person, and manner of receiving strangers, 55—at- 
tainment of his present power, 56. 

Alps (Rhetian), appearance of the, 363—passes of the, 369. 

Annuities, first instance of raising money for the public by perpe- 
tual, 471. 

Athanasian Creed, observations on the, 243. 

Athens, account of the city of, 62. 

Austria, government and society of, 438. 

Authors, remarks on the conformity between the character of their 
works and the age in which they appeared, 285. 

Ava, preparation of among the Otaheiteans, 107, note. 


B. 


Barbarism, act of French, 383-—-388—390. 

Barclay, objections to his disingenuousness, 162. 

Bayle, remarks on, 292. | 

Bell (Dr.), importance of his improved system of education, 227. 

Bennelong, account of, 106. | 

Bible Associations among the inferior classes, plan for the adoption 
of, 125—beneficial consequences resulting from, 127, 130. 

Biography, musical, 413. 

Boileau, remarks on the writings of, 286. 

Bossuet, style of Massillon compared with, 288, 

Brahma, characteristics of the religion of, 334. 

Bride of Abydos, events of the story of, 304—extracts from, 396— 
399—comments on, 398. 

Britain, remarks on its military exertion and national wealth, 1, 2—- 
4—increase of real wealth greater than its population, 3—com- 
parative view of its population, 4. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, its beneficial effects, 124, ; 

Buchanan (Dr.) his zeal in the propagation of Christianity in India, 
330—history of his controversy with Mr, Buller respecting the 
rites at the temple of Juggernaut, 331. 
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Buller (Mr.), history of the controversy respecting the rites at the 
temple of Juggernaut between Dr. Buchanan and, 331. 

Burney ( Dr.), remarks ou his History ef Music, 414. 

Busby sby (Dr. ), his opinion on the doctrine of the mortality of the soul, 
84—his reasons for translating Lucretius, 88—his style of poetry, 
93—his, breach of grammatical concord, 95—his reason for pre- 
fering rhyme to blank verse, 96. 

Butler (Mr.), reply to the address of, on the catholic question, 239. 

Byron ote) his description of 4 Turkish palace, 53—remarks on 
his Childe Harold, 392—394—comments on his Bride of Abydos, 
398—obseryatious on his metre, ibid. 399—his poetical gemius 
admired, 134—400—his taste censured, 134, 189--obeervatioin 

on his similis, 136—the Corsair, 506, 


Cc. 
Carignano, description of the bridge and church of, 384. 
Carnia, province of, 60. 
Catechism of the Gakcan church, extract from the new, 247, note. 
Catholic Question, appeal to Protestants on the, commended, 239. 
Childe Haro!d (Lord Byron's), observations on, 3@2—304. 
se mystical ceremony used among the modern Greek ladies 
at, 05 
Christianity popular opinion on the propagation of, in ladia, 329—- 
zeal of Dr. Buchanan in the cause of, 330—remarks on its effects 


on the political government of India, wf the- 
mind wrought by, 353. 


Christians of Albania, aecount of, 59. tal 

Churches, observations, on the insuflictency off 233, 

Cobbett (Mr.), effusion of, upon French 221. 
Consular establishment in ‘the Levant, 70. 


Continent, state ef, advantageous to the 
tion, 38. 


Contributions, populax, beneficial effects of, 126) 
Conversation, remarks on the art of, 423. 
Cooke (Captain), his death deplored by the Sandwich islanders, 109. 
Copenhagen, correspondence relative to the battle of, 185-190. 
Corneille, character of his writings, 285, > 


Cowper, opposite sentiments respecting, 21 Homer compared 
with Pope’s, 213. 


Creech, his translation of 88, ‘to 
Crown Prince of Sweden, character ob, 258.5 ©) 
Cunningham (Mr.), extracts from the seruiion of, before the Homily 
Society, 201—203. 
Cuvier, his Essay upon the of th Earth 


D’ Alembert, remarks on his writings, 320... 7 


Debt, national, impertance of an inquiry. inte the, 1, 25 3—-how 
raised to its present vast amount, 13—16—stability. of Mx, Pitt's 
plan forthe reduction of, 22—27—30, 31—origin of. the, distinc- 
tion between funded and unfunded public debt, 471—principle 
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of the provisions to pay off the, 472—Gir R. Walpole’s plan for 
liquidating the, 473-—-remarks on the redemption of, 478. -. 
Debts bearing interest, plan recommended for the payment of, 484... 
Deities, remarks on the ancient, 81, r ol wis 
Delphi, city of, 61. 
De L’ Allemagne, by Madame de Staél, 424. 
Delvinaki, account of the town of, 40. : 


— conference between Lord Nelson and the Prince Regent 
of, 185. | 


Dialect, observations on the Romaic, 66. 

Diana, remains of the great temple of, 73. 

Didactic Poetry, observation on, 89. | 

Dissenters recommended to demand a pledge from the Catholics, 241. 

a throwing of the, a favourite pastime of the Turks, account 
of, 71. 

Dorchester Gaol, remarks on its-construction and management, 220. 

Drama, remarks on the French, 294302. 


FE. 


Eastern Empire, state of, at the Nerthern invasion, 352—character. 
of the invaders of the, 352, 353. 

Education, state of the Continent advantageous to the ordinary course 
of, 33—prevailing apathy in the general diffusion of, 226—futi- 
lity of the grounds of objection to, 229-—Mr. Pestalozzi’s plan. 
of, 443. 

England, comparative state of, in 1714 and the present time, 3. 

Epicurean Morality, distinguishing doctrine of, 84. 

Philosophy, its etfects on morality, 87. 

Equinvctial Line, phenomenon near the, 103. 

Eustace (Mr.), his Tour through Italy, 360. ; 

Evil Eye, ceremony to obviate the effects of the, 60. 

Exchequer Bills, advantages of, 20—amount of interest paid for since 
17.3, 483. 

Exhibition on Good Friday in St. Peter’s of Rome, 375. 


F. 


Females, remarks on the treatment of, in Turkey, 77, 80. 

Fieri, description of the, 365, 

Fimchal, description of the town of, 102. 

Finance, remarks on, 25. 

Florence, description of, 382. 

Fontenelle, account of, 297. ’ 

Foreign Books, comments on the restriction of the importation o 
430. 

Fox (Mr.), correspondence between, Mr. Wakefield and, 201—his 
admiration of Cowper, 212—literary pursuits of, 215—reflections 
on the personal qualities of, 224. ’ 

Fragments, observations on, 133—136—142. | 

France, remarks on the ancient government of, 276—review of the 
earlier periods of literature in, 283—its philosophers, 325... > 

Frank Town, of Smyrna, description of, 69—state of society in, 70. 

French, Mr. Wakefield’s preference for the, 221. 
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French Revolution, observations on the, 275. 

——-- Manners, desire among foreiguers of imitating the, 438, 

Funding System, observations respecting, 15, 2i—how loans are cone 
tracted under the, 19—remarks on the sinking, 29. 


G. 

Galican Church, extract from the new catechism of the, 247, note— 
French preachers in this country an honour to the, 291. 

Genoa, description of, 384. 

Geology, remarks on the science of, 400. 

Geologists, two rival systems of, 403, 

Germans, manners of the, 428. 

Germany, observations on the literature of, 426, 427—445—447— 
remarks on the women of, 429—universities of, 439. 

“‘ Giaour,” observations on the word, 132—summary of the story 
of, 135—extracts from, 137—145—character of, 144. 

Glory, its connexion with literature, 346, , 

God, effects of a general diffusion of the word of, 131. 

Good (Mr.), remarks on his version of Lucretius, 89. 

—— Friday, exhibition in St. Peter’s on the night of, 375. | 

Gothland, geological description of, 261. , 

Grammar, defence of bad, 94. 

Greek, knavery the principal accomplishment of the modern, 43, 


—-— Ladies, observations on the morals and superstitions of modern, 
65. 


—-— Language, observations on the, 66. 
Greeks, their love of liberty, 68—their commercial spirit, 6Q—exa- 
mination of the literature of the, 348. - 


Gustavus Adolphus, magnanimous conduct of, 257—act of abdica- 
tion of, 257, 258. 


H. 


Halifax (Marquis), his speech to the dissenters in 1687, upon the 
declaration of indulgence, 241. 
Hamilton (Lady), her influence at the court of Naples, 183, 


( Professor), his system for the reduction of the national 
debt, remarks on, 22—470. 


Happiness, its connexion with literature, 347. 

Heathcote (Rev. G.), judicious observations of, respecting the educa- 
tion of the poor, 229. : 

Henriade, observations on the, $03. 

Heretics, reasoning with respect to an article of the Romish church 
respecting, 244. 

Hinduism, gross obscenity of, 334. 

History,’picture of ancient, 304, 

Holy Scriptures, advantages of distributing the, 125, 131, 196. 

Tomer, conjectures on the being and identity of, 208. 

Homily Society, institution of, 197—opposition to, not a subject of 
surprise, 198—objects of, 203. 

Honesty of the inhabitants of Leipsic, 439—passage on public, 469, 


Huntingdon (William), remarks on the life and ministry of the 
late, 236—epitaph on, 238. | 
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Huss (John), perfidious conduct with respect to, 244. 

Hutton (Dr.), geological theory of, 403. ‘ ; 

Huttonian System, observations on, 260. 

Hyperboles, observations on the use of, by violent reformists, 223. 
Hypotheses, observations on, 200. 


1. 


Thad, conjectures respecting the, 208. 

Ilium, remarks on the topography of the ancient city of, 73, 74. 

India, popular opinion on the propagation of Christianity in, 329— 
examples of burning widows in, 335, 336—remarks on the effects 
of Christianity on the political government of, 346. 

Indians, provision made in Pennsylania for the security of the na- 
tive, 152—William Penn’s letter to the, 153. 

Infallibility, observation on, 243. 

Infanticide, unknown in the Sandwich Islands, 110. 

Inoculation, first recommended in France by Voltaire, 309. 

Fan dreadful effects of superstition in the sacrifice of, 97. 

remonger (Mr.), his suggestions for the education of the poor, re- 
commended, 227. 

Italy, reflections on ancient, 362—description of the approach to, 
303, 364—extract from a poem on the French invasion of, 381— 
act of French barbarism in, 388. - 

Ithaca, appearance of, 42. 

Joannina, description of the city of, 47—manners and customs of 
the Christians of, 49—Greek citizens of, ibid. 

Juggernaut, controversy respecting the rites at the temple of, 331. 

Jussuff Pasha, generous conduct of, 72. 


K, 


Kant (Professor), objects of, 464-—moral principles of, 465. 
Klopstock, observations on the sacred poem of, 453. 
Kutchuc Hussein Pasha, instance of cruelty of, 71. 


L. 


Labour of Mankind, its objects in the progress of civil society, 5. 

Ladies, observations on the morals and superstitions of modern 
Greek, 65. 

La Harpe, remarks on his writings, 322. 

Language, observations on the Greek, 66. 

Languages, observations on, 449. 

Latin Literature, examination of, 350. 

Leipsic, honesty of the inhabitants of, 439. 

Levant, consular establishment in the, 70. 

Liberty of the Press, observations on the, 223. 

Liberty, its connexion with literature, 347, 

Libokavo, town of, 51. : 

Literature, state of, among the Greeks, 67—review of the earlier 
periods of French, 283—its influence on society, 344——its con- 
nexion with virtue, 345—with glory, 346—with liberty and hap- 
piness, 347=~of the Greeks, 348—of the Romans, 350, 
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Liturgy, excelleace of the, 199. : 

Loans, how contracted under the funding system, 19. 

Locke, his aversion to innate ideas, 462. 

or: XIV., decline of his influence, 287—remarks on the age 
of, 305. 

Lucretius, genius of, 83—Dr. Busby’s reason for translating, 88— 
Creech’s translation of, censured, ibid.—remarks on Mr, Good’s 
version of, 89. 

Lycidas, remarks on Milton’s, 296. 


M. 


Mace (Mr. Thomas), account of, 416, 

Madeira, productions of the island of, 103. 

Mammoth, instance of the preservation of the carcase of the, 409. 

Marine Exuviea, wpon the highest mountains, conclusion respects 
ing, 402. 

Marmontel, observations on his writings, 321. 

Massillon, his style compared with Bossuet, 288. 

Metaphysics, observations on the study of the history of, 459. 

Milan, observations on the cathedral of, 386—act of French bar- 
barism at, 388—learned men of, 389. 

Military Exertions, remarks on British, 1, 2—4—6. 

Milton, remarks on his Lycidas, 296, note—his Paradise Lost 
compared with other works, 112, | 

Mineralogy of Sweden, 262. 

Moliere, character of his writings, 285. 

Montesquieu, reflections on his character and writings, 309—317. 

Money Prices, remarks on the increase of, 7—10. 

Montgomery (Mr.), bis work compared with Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 112. 

Moral Necessity, temarks on, 280. 

Morality, effects of the Epicurean philosophy on, 87. 

Mortality of the Saul, Dr. Busby’s opinion on the doctrine of the, 8. 

Murder, atrocious, under the nafme of suhumurunu, 335. 

Music, remarks on Dr. Burney’s History of, 4!4—comparative pro- 
gress of, with poetry, 421—reason of its rapid progress, 422. 

Mythology, remarks on the progress of, 81. 

N. 

Naples, transports of the queen of, at the tidings of the battle of 
Aboukir, 182—Lord ‘Nelson’s opinion of the court of, 184—de- 
scription of the city of, and its environs, 377, 378. 

National Dedt, importance of aninquiry into the, 1—23—how raised 

to its present vast amount, 16—stability of Mr. Pitt’s plan for the 
reduction of, 22—27—30, 31—principle of the provision for pays 
ing off the, 472. | 

Nations, remarks on the change of characters of, 275. 

Nature, remarks on the general philosophy of, 80, 81. 

Navy, Lord Nelson’s plan for expeditiously managing the, 194. 

Neopolitans, exaggerated accounts of their profligacy corrected, 378. 

Nelson (Lord), Southey’s Life of, unsuitable, as a manual for the 
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young-sailor, 168—juvenile aneedotes of, censured, 169—analysis 
of his life, 17Q—195—remarks on the censurable part of his con- 
duct, 173—184—his person and manners in 1802, 747d,—his letters 


relating to the battle of Copenhagen, 185—his “omy for expedi- 
tiously manning the navy, 194.) | 


New Holland, the natives of, incapable of manne peer: 190, 


QO. 


Olympic Theatre at Vicenza, described, 367, | 

Oiaheite, account of the royal family of, 100-—zeal of the missionaries 
at, counteracted, 180. 

Otaheitans, character of the, 108—barbarous customs of, unknown 
in the Sandwich Islands, 110. 

Othello, contrasted with Zayre, 302. 

Ovid, opinions respecting, 214.- 


Padua, observations on the university of, 870.0 

Pancras, insufficiency of churches the of, 2981 

Parnassus, bill of, 61. 

Paradise Lost, Miiton’s, compared with other works, 12, 

Parents, address to, 231. 

Patras, appearance of, 42. 

vicinity and town of, 60. aie 

Pavia, university of, 371. 

Penn (William), analysis of his lite, 143, sitaiail letter to’ the In- 
dians, 153—and to his wife and’ children; tbid.' 156—observations 
on his private character, 160—on his religious tenets, 162—and 
his political, 163—his defects as a public eharacter, 165. 

Pestalozzi (Mr.), plan of instruction it the school of, 443, 

Petttioning, curious reasons for its not bemg attended with success, 
222. 

Phenomenon, near the equinoctial line, 103. 


Philosophy, remarks ‘on French, during the 18th century, 324—ob« 


servations on the progress of, 358. 
Pitt (Mr.), stability of his system for the reduction of the national 


debt, 22—27—30, 31—480—his funding system considered, 481—_ 
remarks on the question respecting the Romish. doctrine 


pounded by, 2-45. 
Pius VI. beneficial projects of, 381. 
Poetry, remarks on French, 293—296—observations on English, 
295— progress of, 348—German, 451. 
ompeit, description of the buried town of, 379. 
Political Existence, dependent on public and private wealth, 1. 
Institutions, observations on, 274. 


Poor, futility of the objections to the education of the, 229. 

—-— Laws, remarks on the system'‘of the, 4. 

Pope, his translation of Homer compared with Cowper’s, 213.. 

Population, comparative view of British’, 4—causes of its ee 
ahid, 


Porson, Mr. Wakefield’s retaliatory opinion of, 206. 
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Porter, bottled, a remedy for sea-sickness, 240. 

Prater, description of the promenade go called, 436. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society, institution of, 197—opposition to, 
198—objects of the, 199. 

Preachers, deficiencies of the French, 290. 

Prevesa, description of the town of, 42, 43. 

Price (Dr.), remarks on his views of finance, 25, 26. 

Promenade, description of the recreations of, near Vienna, 436. 

Pronunciation, remarks on, 449. 

Property, principal means by which it is transferred, 19. 

Provoked Wi , passage from the, 91. 


Q. 
Quakerism, excesses committed in the early stages of, 146, 147— 
observations on the system of, 161. 


R. 


Racine, observations on the writings of, 286. 

Religion, christian, its consequences at the period of the northern 
invasion, 353—state of, in Albania, 54. 

Revenue, private, causes of its increase, 6—value of, in king Wil- 
liam’s reign, 10, note. 

Revolution, French, observations on the, 275. 

Riches, effects of superabundant, 477. 

Rocks, remarks on their component parts, 402. 

Romaic Dialect, observations on the, 66. 

Roman Catholics, the claims of, considered, 517. 

Roman Catholic, the difficulty of framing an oath to bind a, 243, 

Rome, remark on a tenet of the church of, 243. 

Romish Church, errors in its system, 290. 

Rome, retlections on, 373—observations on the gorgeous ceremo- 
nial of the church of, 374. | 

Romans, their character at the period of the northern invasion, 352. 

Rosseau, reflection on his profession of faith, 318—observations on 
the character of, 319. 


Ss. 


Sandwich Islands, state of improvement in the, 109—barbarous cus- 
toms unknown in, 110. 

Schiller, eulogy on, by Madame de Staél, 447—remarks on the 

Robbers’’ of, 457. 

Science, reflections on the method of teaching by toys, 442. 

Scott (Rev. J.), extract from his address to the great, on the diffu- 
sion of education, 229. 

Scott (Mr. Walter), style of his poetry censured, 135. 

Scriptures, advantages of distributing the holy, 125—131. 

Sea Sickness, singular remedy for the relief of, 249. 

Secrets in Conversation, remarks on, 432, 

Sette Camuni, account of the, 363. 

Sherbet of Albania, 51. 
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Simeon (Rev. C.), extract from the sermon of the, upon the hturgy, 
199. 

Sinking Fund, produce of the original, 474. tale 

Smyrna, description of the city of, Gg—state of society in, TO— 
vicinity of, 72. 

Southey's Life of Nelson, unsuitable as a manual for the young 
sailor, 168. 

Staéel (Madame de), remarks on her works, 344, 345—observations 
on the system of, 356 —426—her religion, 4038. 

St. Bartholomew, statue of, in the cathedral of Milan, 387. 

Stockholm, description of the city of, 254. 

Storks, their attachment to the habitation of man, 72—real utility 
of, 73. 

St. Procolo, church of, 366. 

Stradella Alessandro, account of, 419. 

St. Zenone, church of, 366. 

St. David’s (the Bishop of), his second letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, on the independence of the ancient British church, 511. 

St, Peter's of Rome, exhibition on the night of Good Friday in, 
375. 

St. Salvadore, population of, 104. 

Strata, secondary observations on the distinction of two different 
formations in, 410. 

Superstition, Indian, sanguinary character of, 333. 

Suhumurunu, atrocious murder, under the name of, 335. 

Sweden, docility and good humour of the peasantry of, 252—cha- 
racter of the Crown Prince of, 258—its agriculture, 259—geolo- 
cal description of, 260, 261—mineralogy of, 262. 

Swedish Meals, description of, 249. 

— Language, opinion of the, 255. 

Sydney, its population, 105, 


T. 


Tableau de-la Litterature, commended, 273—324—specimen of the 
style of the author of, 322. 


Taberg, a singular mountain in Sweden, 262. 
Tepellené, town of, 52. 
Territorial Productions, British, observations on, 4, 5. 
Theatre, differences between the French and German, 455. 
Thebes, city of, 62. 
Thomson (Dr.), singular ideas of, respecting imposition, 253, 
Threshing Machines, advantages of, 12, 13. 
Toleration, observations on, 247. 
Transfer of Property, principal means of, 19. 
Travel, remarks on foreigners, 38—361. 
Transubstantiation, assertion respecting the doctrine of, 243. 
Zrent, remarks on the council of, 364. 
Troy, ancient, observations on the topography of, 74. 
Turin, description of, 389, , 
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Turkey, remarks on the treatment of the female sex in, 77—80. 

Turks, their indoleuce a great barrier to their improvement, 79— 
manners of the Albanian, 44—47—52—religion of, 54—account 
of a favourite pastime of the, 71. 

Turnbull (Mr.), his work contrasted with French travellers, 112. 


Unfunded Debt, increase of, since 17903, 483. 
Universities, German, remarks on, 493. 


Upsula, account of, 259. 
Utrecht, amount of the public debt at the ‘peace of, 11. 


V. ‘ 
Vallambrosa, account of, 383. 
Venice, state of society in, 371. 
Verona, description of, 365. 
Vicenza, description of, 367. 
Virtue, its connexion with literature, 345. 
Voltare, his character delineated, 208—308—remarks on, 300— 


his Zayre contrasted with Othello, 302—observations on his hiss 
torical pieces, 303—his miscellaneous productions, 306. 


W. 


Wakefield (Mr.), his retaliatory opinion of Porson, ret a 
on the being and identity of Homer, 208—his plan for a Greek 

--and English dictionary, 210—his dehneation of himself, 217— 
humanity of, 218—his preference for the French, 921—reflec- 
tions on the personal qualities of, 225. 

Walpole (Sir R.), his plan for paying off the national debt, 473. 

Watkins (Dr.), lis Family Instructor, and plan of domestic educae 
tion, 504. 

Werner, geological theory of, 404. 

Widows, examples of the burning of, in India, 335, 336. 

[Vomen, remarks on the treatment of in Turkey, 77—80. 

Word of God, effects of a general diffusion of the, 13]. 

World before the Flood, extract from, in, 12], 
122—commended, 123. 
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